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REFORM  OF  THE  TENURE  OF  OFFICE  OF  TEACHERS. 

BY  JOHN  D.  PHILBRICK,  LL.D. 

Good  teachers,  and  what  next  ?  There  is  no  next.  This  is  the 
meaning  of  Jules  Simon  in  his  saying,  “The  master  is  the  school.” 

In  this  sense  the  great  German  pedagogue,  when  asked  what  his 
system  was,  made  the  well-known  reply,  “  I  am  the  system.”  This 
was  Garfield’s  thought  when,  in  paying  a  merited  tribute  to  his  great 
college-master,  he  said,  “  Give  me  a  log-hut  with  only  a  simple 
bench, — Mark  Hopkins  on  one  end  and  I  on  the  other, — and  you  may 
have  all  the  buildings,  apparatus,  and  libraries.”  This  was  Horace 
Mann’s  idea  in  declaring  the  teacher’s  seminary  to  be  one  of  the 
g’^eatest  instrumentalities  for  the  improvement  of  the  race.  Hence,, 
the  pivotal  question  in  pedagogy  is  the  question  of  the  teacher,  every¬ 
where  and  always.  The  cause  of  education  and  the  cause  of  thex" 
teacher  are  one.  The  best  criterion  of  merit  in  a  school  system  is 
to  be  found  in  the  character  and  qualities  of  the  teachers  in  its- 
service. 

There  is  no  really  fruitful  educational  reform  which  does  not  pro¬ 
vide  for  increasing  the  competence  of  teachers.  The  originators  and’ 
founders  of  our  normal-school  system, —  Olmstead,  Carter,  Russell, 
Brooks,  Mann,  Barnard,  and  others, — all  maintained  and  acted  upon; 
this  theory.  They  held  that  the  end  in  view,  —  the  ideal  education,, 
imparted  in  the  ideal  school, — could  come  only  through  the  ideal' 
teacher.  In  maintaining  this  theory  they  stood  on  solid  ground  ;; 
their  position  was  impregnable.  The  instrumentality  which  they 
advocated  as  essential  for  the  realization  of  their  idea,  was  the  normah 
school  for  the  professional  training  of  teachers.  Too  much  cannot 
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be  said  in  praise  of  their  labors  and  devotion  to  this  great  cause. 
The  establishment  of  normal  schools  was  a  great  achievement.  It  is 
not  to  be  doubted  that  the  normal  school  is  an  essential  element  in  a 
good  school  system.  But  history  does  not  justify  the  assumption 
that  it  is  the  fundamental  requisite  for  securing  competent  teachers. 
Something  else  more  fundamental  still  is  necessary  to  the  full  suc¬ 
cess  and  the  full  utilization  of  the  capabilities  of  the  normal  school. 
^That  pre  requisite  is  a  desirable  status  for  the  teacher  who  has  made 
his  preparation  in  the  normal  school. 

The  creation  of  such  a  status  has  no  doubt  been  too  much  over¬ 
looked  and  neglected  by  our  educational  leaders  and  reformers,  and 
the  reason  is  obvious.  The  indispensable  requisite  for  such  a  status 
is  security, — certainty  of  position;  such  security  and  certainty  of 
position  as  is  afforded  by  tenure  of  office  during  efficiency  and  good 
■  behavior.  Fifty  years  ago  this  reform  was  impracticable.  Every 
school  system  must,  in  the  nature  of  things,  be  in  substantial  har¬ 
mony  with  the  other  institutions  of  the  country  where  it  exists.  In 
T-orming  the  school  system  of  France,  Guizot  and  Cousin  took  lessons 

•  of  Prussia  and  Holland,  but  they  were  obliged  to  adapt  their  plan  to 
-the  actual  state  of  things  in  their  own  country. 

Mr.  Foster,  on  drawing  up  his  school  bill, — the  new  Magna  Charta 

•  of  the  English  people, — had  at  his  command  all  the  available  results 
'.of  foreign  experience ;  but  he  was  under  the  necessity  of  shaping 
every  provision  with  reference  to  existing  national  institutions  and 
customs.  So  our  educational  pioneers  of  half  a  century  ago  had  to 
shape  the  fabric  and  spirit  of  our  school  system,  so  far  as  they  were 
instrumental  in  introducing  modifications  and  improvements,  in  con¬ 
formity  with  existing  political  and  social  arrangements.  Hence  any 
attempt  on  their  part  to  advocate  any  reform  relating  to  the  status 

•  of  the  teacher,  in  conflict  wfith  the  prev'ailing  theory  and  practice 
touching  the  status  of  other  public  servants,  would  have  been  im- 
practible  and  utterly  futile.  Improvements  do  not  advance  on  all 
lines  simultaneously.  They  made  advancement  where  advancement 
was  possible. 

Now  what  was  the  status  of  public  officers  and  employes,  whether 
in  the  service  of  the  Nation,  the  State,  or  the  municipality,  fifty  years 
ago,  in  respect  to  tenure  of  office.^  Our  political  institutions  are 
founded  upon  the  theory  that  public  officers  are  f)ublic  servants,  and 
precisely  at  that  period,  more  than  at  any  time  in  our  history,  the 
opinion  prevailed  that  the  officers  and  employes  of  the  public  had  no 
interest  or  property  whatever  in  the  offices  and  situations  which  they 
occupied.  Out  of  this  prevailing  sentiment  grew  the  pernicious  cus- 
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tom  of  what  is  called  rotation  in  office ;  where  the  tenure  of  office 
was  not  fixed  by  law,  as  in  the  case  of  the  judiciary,  custom  limited 
the  tenure  to  one  or  two  years.  Taking  advantage  of  the  prevalence 
of  this  sentiment,  which  claimed  for  itself  the  credit  of  being  the 
spirit  of  true  democracy.  President  Jackson  inaugurated  the  custom 
of  removing  officers  without  regard  to  their  qualifications  for  their 
duties  or  their  behavior. 

The  assumption  and  e.xercise  of  this  arbitrary  authority  made  the 
public  officers  in  the  service  of  the  Nation  dependent  for  their  bread 
and  butter  on  the  will  of  the  executive.  Nearly  all  State  officers, 
from  the  governor  down,  held  their  office  for  the  most  part  for  a 
single  year  only  ;  the  same  was  the  case  with  municipal  officers,  in¬ 
cluding  school  committee.  In  some  States  even  the  judges  of  the 
highest  court  were  elected  by  the  people,  to  hold  office  for  a  short, 
determinate  period  ;  and  so  the  office  of  teacher  of  public  schools, 
which,  in  the  days  of  Master  Cheever,  was  held  by  life  tenure,  was 
made  to  conform  to  the  general  custom  in  respect  to  tenure  of  office ; 
and  even  the  clergy,  who  had  always  held  by  life-tenure,  began  to 
hold  by  a  limited  tenure.  He,  therefore,  must  have  been  not  only  a 
bold  man,  but  an  unwise  one,  who,  as  an  educational  reformer,  should 
have  in  those  days  dreamed  of  undertaking  to  render  the  status  of 
the  teacher  more  desirable  by  advocating  for  him  a  permanent  tenure  X 
of  office.  Hence  the  reformers  of  those  days  directed  their  efforts 
to  other  objects. 

But  an  immense  change  has  taken  place  since  that  time  in  public 
opinion,  as  well  as  in  legislative  provision,  respecting  the  tenure  of 
office  of  public  officials.  The  civil  service  reform,  to  which  has  been 
accorded  the  largest  plank  in  the  platform  of  the  dominant  political 
party,  is  a  declaration  of  the  principle  that  Justice  to  servants  is  es-X 
sential  to  good  service,  and  that  justice  is  incompatible  with  the 
tenure  of  office,  which  carries  with  it  no  ownership  or  interest  on  the 
part  of  the  incumbent. 

The  essence  of  the  civil  service  reform  consists  in  its  aim  to  sub¬ 
stitute  a  permanent  tenure  of  office  for  the  short  and  uncertain  )C 
tenure  ;  all  the  rest  is  incidental.  This  carries  with  it  appointments 
and  promotions  by  merit,  and  not  by  favoritism.  This  revolution  in 
public  sentiment  has  made  the  opportunity  to  undertake  a  reform 
in  the  status  of  the  teacher  by  making  his  tenure  of  office  perma¬ 
nent.  To  secure  a  permanent  tenure  of  office  for  teachers  in  the 
public  schools  is  the  next  great  step  to  be  taken  in  the  interest  of  the 
people’s  schools.  In  my  judgment  this  is  the  most  important  educa¬ 
tional  reform  of  our  school  system  that  has  ever  been  undertaken. 
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The  substitution  of  the  permanent  tenure  for  the  present  precarious 
limited  tenure  would  doubtless  be  regarded  by  teachers  as  a  great 
boon,  but  I  am  looking  more  especially  to  the  public  welfare,  —  the 
public  interest  is  the  paramount  interest. 

The  theory  which  it  is  my  present  purpose  to  propound  and  advo¬ 
cate  is  this  :  Permanency  of  tenure  would  enormously  increase  the 
desirableness  of  the  teacher’s  status ;  that  while  it  costs  nothing  to 
the  public  to  grant  this  permanency,  to  the  teachers  it  would  be  an 
inestimable  boon ;  that,  as  a  means  of  compensating  teachers,  it 
would  be  equivalent  to  a  vast  increase  of  school  revenue ;  that  the 
salary,  even  though  raised  to  the  highest  practicable  limit,  when  sub 
ject  to  the  offset  of  short  and  precarious  tenure,  with  all  its  train  of 
evils,  is  insufficient  to  bring  into  the  service  of  teaching,  and  retain 
there  the  requisite  teaching  talent.  In  substance,  then,  the  question 
of  permanent  tenure  for  teachers  is,  in  the  first  place,  a  question  of 
economy, — the  question  of  conservation  of  forces  ;  that  is  the  ques¬ 
tion  whether  the  money  compensation  of  teachers  shall  be  in  effect 
largely  supplemented  by  what  costs  nothing.  In  the  second  place,  it 
is  a  question  of  educational  results, — for  salary  plus  permanent  ten¬ 
ure  is  the  indispensable  condition  of  the  ideal  teaching  corps,  and 
hence  the  indispensable  condition  of  the  ideal  school  and  the  ideal 
education. 

The  reasoning  on  which  this  theory  is  based  is  extremely  simple, 
and  is  the  following  : 

1.  Permanency  of  situation  everywhere  and  always  counts  largely 
with  the  salary  in  estimating  the  emolument  of  the  situation,  and  it 
is  self-evident  that  these  two  elements  together  are  greater  than  one 
of  them  alone 

2.  The  addition  of  permanency  of  tenure  to  salary  is  necessary 
to  make  teaching  a  career  sufficiently  attractive  for  persons  of  ability 
and  culture,  as  a  life-work,  and  it  is  only  from  such  persons  devoted 
to  teaching  as  a  life-work  that  the  best  teaching  can  come. 

This  reasoning  is  the  plain  lesson  of  history,  which  he  who  runs 
may  read.  It  is  well  known  that  the  German  States,  and  more  espe¬ 
cially  Prussia,  took  the  lead  in  the  organization  and  development  of  the 
modern  system  of  public  instruction.  And  it  appears  that  in  Prussia 
from  the  out.set  the  life  tenure  of  office  for  the  teachers  was  adopted 
as  the  first  principle  of  the  incipient  system  ;  and,  in  fact,  the  Prus¬ 
sian  law  long  ago  expressly  prohibited  the  appointment  of  any  regu¬ 
lar  teacher  for  a  determinate  period.  This  was  the  original  stock 
upon  which  improvements  were  from  time  to  time  grafted,  until  at 
length  its  present  vigor,  completeness,  and  symmetry  of  develop- 
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merit  have  been  produced.  Forty  years  ago  Horace  Mann  thus  char¬ 
acterized  the  teachers  produced  by  this  system  :  “  As  a  body  of  men 
their  character  is  more  enviable  than  that  of  any  of  the  three  so- 
called  ‘professions.’  ”  In  all  the  other  European  countries  the  point 
of  departure  and  the  process  of  development  have  been  substantially 
the  same.  It  is  safe,  I  think,  to  say  that  in  no  one  of  them  has  it 
been  thought  expedient  to  attempt  to  carry  on  a  system  of  schools  on 
the  plan  of  choosing  teachers  for  a  short,  determinate  period. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  seems  to  have  everywhere  been  taken  for 
granted  that  there  could  not  be  such  a  thing  as  an  efficient  and 
economical  school  system  without  making  provision  for  securing  the 
services  of  teachers  who  should  be  devoted  to  the  business  of  in¬ 
struction  as  a  life-profession.  Accordingly,  we  find  that,  although 
public-school  teachers  have,  perhaps,  nowhere  received  entirely  satis¬ 
factory  treatment,  they  have  generally  been  secure  in  their  position 
and  in  their  revenues,  all  too  slender  though  they  may  have  been. 
Thus  the  beginning  was  made  by  laying  a  foundation  for  a  status  of 
dignity  and  independence.  This  was  all  important  as  the  initial  pro¬ 
vision.  The  rest  followed  logically,  although  not  without  delays  and 
difficulties.  As  it  is  the  teacher  that  gives  character  to  the  school,  y 
which  no  well-informed  person  will  deny,  so  we  find  that  most  of  the 
measures  of  progress  and  improvement  have  been  such  as  were  cal¬ 
culated  to  ameliorate  the  condition  and  elevate  the  status  of  the 
teacher,  to  provide  better  professional  training,  to  improve  the 
scheme  of  examination  and  certificating  of  candidates,  to  increase 
the  compensation,  to  secure  a  more  competent  and  trustworthy  super¬ 
intendence  and  inspection,  to  afford  the  best  means  of  appreciating 
and  rewarding  merit.  These  were  the  objects  always  uppermost  in 
the  aims  and  efforts  of  intelligent  promoters  of  educational  progress. 
And  thus  by  degrees  have  been  created  the  conditions  requisite  to 
render  teaching  a  veritable  career ;  not  a  career,  indeed,  leading  to 
wealth  and  luxury,  but  a  career  of  assured  independence,  dignity, 
and  support. 

In  our  country  the  point  of  departure  and  the  process  of  develop, 
ment  have  been  quite  different  from  those  we  have  considered.  We 
have  undertaken  to  develop  and  build  up  an  efficient  system  of  in¬ 
struction  while  acting  on  the  assumption  that  the  teacher  cannot  be 
recognized  as  having  a  claim  to  any  ownership  in  a  position  of  service. 

In  a  French  report  on  English  schools  it  is  stated  as  a  curious  ab¬ 
surdity,  that  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  trustees  of  a  certain  old 
endowed  school  in  London  the  head  master  is  summoned  into  their 
presence,  and  informed  that  the  term  of  his  service  is  at  an  end  and 
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the  mastership  vacant.  Thereupon,  if  he  desires  to  be  considered 
a  candidate  for  rejection  he  so  states,  and  retires  and  waits  for  the 
result  of  the  ballot.  This  is  a  type  of  the  tenure  of  office  of  sub¬ 
stantially  all  American  public-school  teachers.  Their  position  is  not 
assured  beyond  the  term  of  one  year.  Nor  is  this  the  worst  condition 
of  their  tenure  ;  there  is  a  lower  deep  yet.  In  general,  the  public- 
school  teacher  may  be  dismissed  within  the  year  for  which  he  is 
elected  by  a  majority  of  the  school  board,  the  teacher  so  dismissed 
having  no  legal  right  to  a  previous  notice,  a  hearing,  or  an  appeal  to 
a  superior  authority.  This  is  the  tenure  in  Massachusetts,  and  so 
far  as  I  have  been  able  to  ascertain  it  is  substantially  the  same  in 
other  States. 

Mr.  Boutwell,  in  speaking  of  this  in  his  commentary  on  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  school  law,  justly  remarks,  “This  power  is  as  nearly  abso¬ 
lute  as  any  power  in  our  Government.”  In  point  of  law,  therefore, 
the  American  public-school  teacher  holds  office  securely  not  even  for 
ythe  short  period  of  one  year.  His  position,  salary,  and  professional 
standing  are  absolutely  at  the  mercy  of  the  local  committee.  A  ma¬ 
jority  of  a  quorum  of  the  school  board,  by  a  secret  ballot,  may  dis¬ 
miss  him  without  a  day’s  notice,  without  bringing  any  charge  against 
him,  and  the  dismissal  so  made  is  absolute  and  final.  This  tenure 
may  have  some  slight  safeguards  in  some  States,  or  some  individual 
cities  ;  if  so,  let  them  be  known  and  credited  therefor.  The  only  e.x- 
ception  within  my  knowledge  worthy  of  mention  is  that  of  the  City 
of  New  York,  where  the  tenure  is  permanent,  removals  being  made 
only  for  cause.  In  our  system,  therefore,  there  has  been  provided 
.as  yet  no  solid  foundation  upon  which  to  build  up  a  desirable  status 
for  the  teacher ;  consequently  little  has  been  done  to  environ  the 
teacher’s  office  with  the  subsidiary  guarantees  requisite  to  constitute 
a  career  of  teaching  service.  This  condition  of  absolute  insecurity 
and  dependence  in  respect  to  position  is  necessarily  compensated  in 
some  degree  by  the  rate  of  the  salary.  In  fact  our  system,  instead 
of  taking  permanency  of  tenure  as  the  point  of  departure  from  which 
to  develop  a  competent  teaching  corps  in  accordance  with  the  opin¬ 
ion  and  practice  prevailing  in  all  other  enlightened  countries,  has  re¬ 
lied  primarily  and  mainly  upon  compensation  in  money  as  the  main¬ 
spring  in  the  scheme  for  securing  the  desired  teaching  service. 

This  peculiarly  and  distinctively  American  feature  of  public  in¬ 
struction  is  coeval  with  the  modern  organization  of  our  school  sys¬ 
tem.  It  has  been  on  trial  for  a  long  time,  on  an  e.xtensive  scale  and 
with  all  sorts  of  conditions.  It  is  time  now  to  ask,  What  has  been 
the  outcome  of  this  experiment  ?  In  reply  to  this  question  it  may 
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be  said,  without  contradiction,  that  the  American  pi  in  of  dcaling^- 
with  teachers  has  not  built  up  a  stable  and  permanent  profession  of 
teaching. 

The  failure  of  our  system  of  instruction  to  secure  the  services  of 
a  body  of  teachers  devoted  for  life  to  the  work  was  set  forth  in  the 
remarkable  Report  on  American  Education  by  the  French  Commis¬ 
sion,  of  which  the  eminent  educator,  M.  Buisson,  was  the  president, 
and  contrasted  with  the  success  in  this  respect  of  the  French  system. 

In  France,  sa)s  the  reporter,  “One  embraces  the  career  of  teaching 
with  the  intention  of  creating  for  himself  a  stable  and  permanent 
position.  Those  who  abandon  it  before  having  obtained  their  re¬ 
tiring  pension  form  the  exception.  The  young  beginner  expects  to 
live  and  die  a  teacher  ;  and  each  year  of  exercise  adding  to  the  ex¬ 
perience  previously  acquired,  a  moment  arrives  when,  possessing  a 
competency  of  knowledge,  both  theoretical  and  practical,  he  can  con¬ 
duct  his  school  with  method,  with  success,  and  thus  limit  the  rolfc  of 
his  superiors  to  simple  encouragement  or  kindly  advice.  In  the 
United  States  it  is  otherwise.  The  profession  of  teacher  would 
appear  to  be  a  sort  of  stage,  where  the  girl  waits  for  an  estab¬ 
lishment  suited  to  her  taste,  and  the  young  man  a  more  lucrative 
position.  For  many  young  persons  this  temporary  profession  is  the 
means  of  procuring  the  funds  for  continuing  their  studies.  Few 
masters  count  more  than  four  or  five  years  of  service,  and  if  instruc¬ 
tresses  remain  longer  in  the  profession  it  must  be  remembered  that 
marriage  is  ordinarily  the  end  of  their  desires ;  and  that  once  mar¬ 
ried,  they  almost  always  withdraw  from  the  service.” 

If  this  is  the  correct  statement  of  the  case, — and  that  it  is  I  think 
will  be  generally  agreed, — then  our  system  has  failed  to  create  a  stable, 
permanent  profession  of  teaching  ;  while  such  a  profession  has  been 
created  not  only  by  the  French  system,  but  by  the  systems  of  all 
other  enlightened  countries  except  our  own.  My  inference  is  that 
the  failure  of  our  system  in  this  vital  particular  is  owing  to  the  short  ^ 
and  precarious  tenure  of  office  of  the  teacher.  No  argument  is  needed 
to  prove  that,  other  things  being  equal,  teaching  as  a  career,  as  a  life- 
work,  yields  vastly  better  results  than  teaching  as  a  temporary  oc¬ 
cupation. 

I  would  not  be  understood,  however,  to  admit  for  a  moment  that  our  • 
system  of  free  schools,  as  a  whole,  has  been  a  failure  ;  on  the  contrary, 
it  has  been  a  great  success,  whatever  may  be  said  in  its  disparagement 
from  ignorance  or  bad  intent.  The  last  thought  given  to  the  world 
by  Barnas  Sears,  than  whom  no  higher  authority  on  the  subject  can 
be  cited,  bore  on  this  point,  and  was  expressed  in  the  following 
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words :  “  If  the  old  district  school  of  New  England,  imperfect  as  it 
was,  bore  good  fruit,  which  none  will  deny,  the  modern  system,  with 
its  manifold  improvements,  has  borne  them  much  more  abundantly  ; 
and  yet  we  have  not  reached  the  goal  for  which  we  are  striving.” 
This  is  the  testimony  of  a  wise  and  true  reformer,  ripe  in  wisdom 
and  experience,  who  recognized  and  defended  acquisitions  already 
won  while  earnestly  striving  for  still  further  advancement. 

The  goal  for  which  we  are  all  confessedly  striving  is  the  most  eco¬ 
nomical  and  efficient  system  of  instruction,  and  the  history  of  educa¬ 
tion  proves  that  the  best  results  in  instruction  are  produced  only 
where  teaching  is  pursued  as  a  career  for  life  ;  and,  second,  it  teaches 
also  that  permanency  of  tenure  is  essential  as  a  means  of  rendering 
teaching  a  desirable  career. 

To  render  the  permanent  tenure  effectual  it  must  be  accompanied 
by  a  permanent, — that  is,  an  irreducible  salary,  as  control  of  salary  is 
virtually  control  of  tenure. 

We  know  what  the  objector  to  this  plan  will  say  :  Your  perma¬ 
nent  tenure,  with  its  irreducible  salary,  constitutes  without  doubt 
a  desirable  status  for  the  teacher,  providing  the  rate  of  salary  is 
not  too  low.  Whatever  other  fiibulations  may  await  the  teacher, 
he  has  no  longer  any  risks  to  run  ;  he  has  no  longer  to  submit  to 
an  annual  humiliation  in  the  shape  of  an  annual  election  ;  his  repu¬ 
tation  and  his  living  are  no  longer  at  the  mercy  of  incompetent 
or  prejudiced  school  officers.  His  status  is  invested  with  dignity 
and  independence ;  he  can  hold  up  his  head  like  a  man,  and  look 
the  whole  world  in  the  face.  But  in  all  this  what  have  you  done  but 
shift  the  risk  from  the  employe  to  the  employer,  from  the  teacher  to 
the  public ;  you  have  insured  the  teacher  against  risk,  but  what 
guaranty  has  the  public  that  the  teacher  will  do  his  duty  when  he  has 
no  longer  the  fear  of  losing  his  situation,  to  act  as  a  spur  to  effort. 
Are  not  the  annual  election  and  the  power  of  summary  dismissal  nec¬ 
essary  means  of  stimulating  teachers  to  vigorous  and  sustained  effort, 
and  of  removing  those  who  are  delinquent  and  incompetent ;  and,  be¬ 
sides,  is  not  this  permanency  of  tenure  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  our 
free  institutions,  and  too  un-American  to  find  favor  with  us  ? 

To  this  question,  which  embodies  the  substance  of  all  that  can  be 
said  in  favor  of  annual  election,  and  the  power  ot  summary  dismissal, 
I  reply :  First,  that  the  precarious  tenure  has  not  been  found  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  end  in  view  in  any  other  enlightened  country  on  the  globe ; 
and,  second,  in  our  own  country,  the  annual  election  is  unknown  in 
universities,  colleges,  and  the  higher  educational  institutions  generally 
outside  of  the  public-school  system,  so  that  this  odious  annual  election 
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has  no  place  in  the  civilized  world  except  the  public  schools  of  the 
United  States.  But  we  do  not  deny  that  the  public  should  be  guaran-  ^ 
teed  against  risk  as  well  as  the  teacher.  In  the  adjustment  of  compen¬ 
sation  and  service  the  relation  of  risks  must  always  be  taken  into  ac¬ 
count.  In  this  case  the  guaranty  of  the  public  against  risk  is  per¬ 
fectly  feasible,  as  experience  has  satisfactorily  proved.  This  guaranty 
consists  of  six  distinct  provisions  : 

1.  A  thorough  professional  training  of  teachers  in  normal  schools'/ 
suited  to  their  destined  functions.  This  is  necessary  as  the  primary 
guaranty  against  the  appointment  of  teachers  without  the  requisite 
qualifications.  And  it  is  evident  that  the  State  could  afford  a  more 
liberal  expenditure  for  the  education  of  a  teacher  who  is  to  serve  the 
public  thirty  or  forty  years  than  for  the  teacher  who  is  to  serve  only 
three  or  four  years.  Only  a  small  fraction  of  the  teachers  now  engaged 
in  the  service  are  graduates  of  normal  schools,  there  being  no  one  State 
that  has  not  recoiled  before  the  task  of  securing  to  the  whole  body 
of  teachers  a  professional  education,  and  this  is  because  of  the  very 
great  number  of  teachers  which  teaching  as  a  temporary  employment 
necessitates. 

2.  Another  guaranty  should  be  provided  by  a  system  of  examining^ 
and  certificating  teachers  by  experts  wholly  under  the  control  of  the^ 
central  authorities  ;  and  besides  the  local  certificate,  the  only  one,  with 
few  exceptions,  now  issued,  does  little  for  the  establishment  of  the 
standing  and  reputation  of  the  holder.  But  a  certificate  granted  by 
the  central  authority,  and  valid  throughout  the  State,  would  create  a 
professional  rank  and  standing  which  would  elevate  the  status  of 
the  holders. 

3.  As  a  third  condition  requisite  to  the  permanent  tenure,  proba¬ 
tionary  service  must  be  provided  for.  The  candidate  must  not  only  v 
have  his  certificate,  but  he  must  prove  his  capacity  by  actual  service"^ 
in  teaching,  before  he  can  claim  a  definitive  appointment.  The 
period  of  probation  should  not  be  less  than  two  years,  and  it  might 
well  be  three  or  four.  The  judgment  on  the  result  should  be  ren¬ 
dered  by  one  or  more  approved  experts.  If  a  further  guaranty 
against  failure  is  deemed  expedient  it  may  be  obtained  by  an  e.xami- 
nation  at  the  end  of  the  probation,  bearing  especially  on  the  practical 
work  of  the  school-room. 

4.  As  to  the  choice  to  be  made  among  candidates  thus  prepared, 
the  most  judicious  method  appears  to  be  for  the  superior  school  au¬ 
thority  to  nominate  three  or  four  candidates,  having  regard  both  to 
seniority  and  merit,  and  that  the  election  from  this  list  should  be  left 
to  the  local  committee. 
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5.  Provision  for  a  suitable  hierarchical  situation  for  the  teacher. 
Such  a  situation  would  comprise  a  competent  supervision  and  the 
other  means  requisite  for  stimulating  the  teacher  to  the  best  effortfj, 
by  recognizing  his  worth  and  rewarding  his  merits  ;  and  such  a  situ¬ 
ation  would  also  comprise  the  necessary  machinery  for  administering 
just  and  salutary  discipline  in  cases  of  delinquency.  In  P'rance  the 
hierarchical  situation  is  so  well  contrived  that  the  young  man  of 
talents,  entering  upon  his  career  as  primary  teacher  in  the  remotest 
mountain  hamlet,  may  hope  to  reach,  by  well-earned  promotions,  the 
principalship  of  a  metropolitan  school,  or  to  become  director  of  a 
normal  school,  or  even  inspector. 

“  It  is  the  function  of  a  good  administration,”  says  the  eminent 
Belgian  publicist  and  educator,  De  Laveleyc,  “  to  seek  by  fi.xed  rules 
which  science  indicates  to  ascertain  merit,  and  to  class  individuals 
according  to  their  aptitudes  ;  then  there  would  be  an  end  of  solicita¬ 
tions,  of  subserviency,  of  intrigues,  of  protections,  of  favors,  of  in¬ 
justices.”  And  this  is  the  paradise  for  which  the  teacher  prays.  He 
wants  to  feel  that  he  owes  his  position  to  his  merit,  and  not  to  favor, 
and  to  be  sure  that  his  efforts  will  be  appreciated  and  recompensed. 
It  is  perhaps  in  vain  to  hope  that  the  public-school  teacher’s  path 
may  be  strewn  with  roses,  but  hitherto  it  has  been  too  much  hedged 
up  with  briers  and  thorns  ;  but  the  supreme  misery  of  his  lot  is  to 
be  judged  by  incompetents.  This  would  necessarily  be  mitigated 
by  the  better  supervision  which  the  permanent  tenure  would  require. 

6.  A  retiring  pension  is  requisite  not  only  as  a  security  for  old  age, 
but  as  a  means  of  rendering  practicable  the  retirement  of  the  aged 
and  fatigued  public  servant,  without  reflecting  on  his  reputation  or 
abandoning  him  to  destitution. 

These  six  conditions  are  logically  involved  in  the  full  and  complete 
application  of  the  principle  of  fixity  of  tenure.  Moreover,  they  are 
at  the  same  time  the  means  of  producing  an  equilibrium  of  risks 
and  of  authorities,  which  experience  has  proved  to  be  indispensable 
to  the  most  efficient,  economical,  and  harmonious  working  of  a 
school  system. 

In  every  point  of  view  this  reform  in  our  system  seems  to  me 
fundamental  in  its  importance ;  all  others  are  but  secondary,  subor¬ 
dinate,  accessory.  It  may  s«em  to  the  timid  to  be  a  bold  undertak¬ 
ing,  but  it  is  not  more  bold  in  the  present  circumstances  than  was 
the  project  of  State  normal  schools,  or  the  project  of  a  State  Board 
of  Education  fifty  years  ago.  Every  epoch  has  its  peculiar  task. 
This  reform  I  verily  believe  to  be  the  task  of  the  hour  for  the  friends 
of  educational  progress.  Public  sentiment  is  now  everywhere  drift- 
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ing  in  this  direction.  In  the  powerful  movement  which  has  been 
begun  to  reform  the  civil  service,  I  see  plainly  the  dawning  of  a  new 
and  better  day  for  the  public  school  and  the  public-school  teacher. 
The  press  is  daily  teeming  with  arguments  for  our  cause,  for  the 
principles  of  a  good  civil  service  are  essentially  the  same  as  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  a  good  educational  service.  Hence  the  achievement  of  the 
civil  service  reform  will  prepare  the  way  for  this  reform.  The  spoils 
system  and  the  annual  election  are  twin  barbarisms,  and  with  the 
abolition  of  the  former  the  latter  must  go. 

But  permanent  tenure  is  not  to  be  brought  into  successful  opera¬ 
tion  by  a  single  legislative  act.  This  radical  reform  must  be  reached 
by  a  series  of  steps.  Initiatory  steps  have  already  been  taken 
in  various  quarters.  It  is  worthy  of  mention  that,  at  the  late  session 
of  the  Massachusetts  Legislature,  the  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Public  Service  offered  to  include  the  teaching  service  in  the  pro¬ 
vision  of  the  civil  service  reform  bill  reported  by  his  committee. 
This  reform  must  begin  practically  in  the  cities  and  larger  towns. 
Teachers  have  their  duty  in  connection  with  this  task.  Everywhere 
they  should  pour  in  their  petitions  and  memorials  upon  the  legisla¬ 
tures,  throughout  the  country,  and  do  their  share  of  the  work  in  cre¬ 
ating  public  opinion  which  shall  demand  this  reform. 
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EDUCATION  IN  MICHIGAN  DURING  THE  TERRITO^ 

RIAL  PERIOD. 

BY  LUCY  M.  SALMON. 

I. — Legislation  Concerning  Education. 

A  sketch  of  education  in  Michigan  during  the  Territorial  period 
may  be  considered  under  two  heads :  first,  the  theoretical,  or  legisla¬ 
tive  ;  second,  the  practical  and  experimental. 

The  first  territorial  code  was  drawn  up  in  1805,  but  it  contains 
nothing  in  regard  to  schools ;  the  nearest  approach  is  a  provision  for 
the  establishment  of  four  lotteries  “  for  the  promotion  of  literature 
and  the  improvement  of  the  city  of  Detroit.”  ‘ 

In  1809  a  school  law  was  passed,  but  it  has  not  been  preserved,  and 
was  probably  never  carried  into  effect.* 

In  1817,  when  the  population  of  Detroit  was  about  eleven  hundred, 
and  that  of  the  entire  territory  was  between  six  and  seven  thousand, 
we  find  the  legislature  passing  an  act  “  to  establish  the  Catholepiste- 
miad,  or  University  of  Michigania.”*  This  provides,  “in  language 
which  is  neither  Greek,  Latin,  nor  English,”  for  thirteen  didaxum,  or 
professorships;  among  them  being  the  didaxia  of  Catholepistemia,  or 
universal  science  ;  of  Anthropoglossica,  or  literature  ;  of  Physiognos- 
tica,  or  natural  history  ;  of  latuca,  or  medical  sciences  ;  of  Polemitac- 
tica,  or  military  sciences  ;  of  Diegetica,  or  historical  sciences ;  etc. 
The  dictators,  or  professors,  were  to  be  appointed  by  the  Governor, 
and  were  to  have  power  “  to  establish  colleges,  academies,  schools, 
libraries,  musaeums,  athenaeums,  botanic  gardens,  laboratories,  and 
other  useful  literary  and  scientific  institutions,  consonant  to  the  laws 
of  the  United  States  of  America  and  of  Michigan,  and  to  appoint 
officers,  instructors,  and  instructai  in,  among,  and  throughout  the 
various  counties,  cities,  towns,  townships,  and  other  geographical 
divisions  of  Michigan.” 

^  Territorial  Laws,  Vol.  I.,  pp.  67-68. 

*  Territorial  Laws,  Vol.  II.,  p.  viii.  (Introduction). 

*  Pioneer  Collections,  Vol.  I.,  p.  371.  State  Universities,  p.  95.  The  territory  com¬ 
prised  the  present  State  of  Wisconsin  and  jjart  of  Minnesota,  and  the  number  includes  the 
troops  at  the  forts  at  Detroit,  Gratiot,  Mackinac,  Green  Bay,  Prairie  du  Chien,  and  St. 
Peters. 

*  Territorial  Laws,  Vol.  II.,  pp.  104-106. 
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The  revenue  of  the  institution  was  to  come  from  an  increase  of  fif¬ 
teen  per  cent,  in  the  public  taxes,  while  four  successive  lotteries  were 
to  be  arranged,  and  fifteen  per  cent,  of  the  prizes  deducted  for  the 
benefit  of  the  University.  The  Honorarium  for  a  course  of  lectures 
was  not  to  exceed  fifteen  dollars  ;  for  classical  instruction,  ten  dollars 
a  quarter ;  for  ordinary  instruction,  six  dollars  a  quarter.  Provision 
was  made  for  defraying  the  expenses  of  persons  of  limited  means 
from  the  treasury  of  the  Territory.  The  law  purports  to  be  “  made, 
adopted,  and  published  from  the  laws  of  seven  of  the  original  States.” 
It  seems,  however,  to  have  been  evolved  out  of  the  inner  conscious¬ 
ness  of  Judge  Woodward,  who  lays  himself  open  to  the  suspicion, 
as  has  been  said,  of  desiring  the  position  of  head  of  the  institution 
where  a  new  Bacon  should  “  vary  his  judicial  pursuits  by  devising  a 
newer  Organon,  and  discourse  to  ingenuous  youth  de  omnibus  rebus 
et  quibiisdam  aliis."  * 

For  the  practical  carrying  out  of  this  plan  various  other  acts  were 
passed  by  the  Legislature  on  the  same  day.  It  was  provided  that  for 
the  time  being  the  annual  salary  of  the  President  of  the  Catholepis- 
temiad  should  be  $25  ;  of  the  Vice-President,  $18  75  ;  of  each  pro- 

Political  History  of  p.  388.  The  original  manuscript  of  Judge  Woodward 

is  still  preserved,  accompanied  by  the  following  tables  and  the  request,  “  Attention  to 
typographical  accuracy  is  respectfully  solicited.  It  is  requested  that  in  the  copy  of  the 
Gazette  transmitted  to  the  Enquirer  at  Richmond,  this  matter  may  be  marked  in  the  inside ; 
in  order  to  attract  to  it  the  attention  of  the  editors  of  that  paper,  so  that  they  may  repub¬ 
lish  it  if  they  think  proper.  The  same  request  is  made  in  respect  to  the  National  Intelli¬ 
gencer,  Niles's  Register,  and  the  Columbian  at  New  York ;  and  in  relation  to  such  other 
points  as  the  Gazette  may  maintain  a  friendship  with.” 


TABLE  I. 


The  nearest  familiar  and  elegant 
names  adapted  to  the  English  Ian- 
guage. 

The  epistemic  names 
which  may  be  engrafted 
xuithout  variation  into  every 
modern  language. 

The  number  of  the 
particular  sciences  com¬ 
prehended  in  the  sev¬ 
eral  professorships. 

I.  Literature. 

I.  Anthropoglossica. 

8 

II.  Mathematics. 

II.  Mathkmatica. 

5 

III.  Natural  History. 

III.  Physiognostica. 

4 

IV.  Natural  Philosophy. 

IV.  Physiosophica. 

6 

V.  Astronomy. 

V.  Astronomia. 

I 

VI.  Chemistry. 

VI.  Chymia. 

I 

VII.  The  Medical  Sciences. 

VII.  Satrica 

VIII.  The  Economical  Sciences. 

VIII.  Aeconomia. 

5 

IX.  The  Ethical  Sciences. 

IX.  Ethica. 

4 

X.  The  Military  Sciences. 

X.  POLEMITACTICA. 

8 

XL  The  Historical  Sciences. 

XL  Dikgetica. 

6 

XH.  The  Intellectual  Sciences 

XII.  Ennoeica. 

7 

XIII.  Universal  Science. 

XIII.  Catholepistemia. 

63 
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fessor,  $12.50,  and  of  each  instructor  and  instructrix^  $25.  For  the 
payment  of  the  annual  salaries  of  the  professors  there  was  to  be 
appropriated  from  the  University  fund  a  sum  not  exceeding  $181.25, 
and  for  instructors  and  instructrixes,  not  more  than  $200  ,  for  the 
construction  of  building.s,  not  more  than  $100 ;  and  for  the  purchase 
of  a  lot,  $80.* 

The  presidency  and  six  professorships  were  given  to  John  Mon- 
teith,  a  Scotch  Presbyterian  clergyman,  and  six  professorships  to 
Gabriel  Richard,  Catholic  bishop  of  Michigan.*  A  week  after  these 
appointments,  a  series  of  statutes  3  was  drawn  up  by  the  officers  of 
the  University  which  may  be  supposed  to  embody  to  some  extent  the 
educational  ideas  of  the  Territory,  but  more  especially  those  of  Judge 
Woodward  and  Mr.  Monteith.  The  first  statute  provided  that  on 
the  seal  of  the  University  there  should  be  “a  device  representing  six 


TABLE  II. —  A  Table  of  Certain  Auxiliary  Terms. 


The  Nearest  English  Names. 

The  Epistemic  Names. 

1.  A  Science, 

2.  Sciences. 

3.  A  University, 

4.  A  Professorship. 

5.  A  Professor. 

6.  Professorships. 

7.  The  compensation  for  instruction. 

8.  The  Vice  President  of  a  University. 

9.  The  President  of  a  University. 

1.  An  epistemia. 

2.  Epistemiim. 

3.  Catholepistemiad. 

4.  Didaxia. 

5.  Didactor. 

6.  Didaxiim. 

7.  Honorarium. 

8.  Didactor  of  Ennoeica. 

9.  Didactor  of  Catholepistemia. 

The  paper  is  indorsed,  “  Explanation  of  the  Epistemic  System  as  applied  to  a  University.” 

Judge  Woodward  published  in  the  Detroit  Gazette  of  Jan.  22, 1819,  an  explanation  of  his 
plan,  and  sets  forth  the  advantages  of  the  epistemic  names  of  the  sciences.  These  are, 
first,  their  universality,  as  “  the  epistemic  names  may  be  the  same  in  all  the  languages  of 
mankind;  *’  and  second,  their  precision.  As  an  illustration  of  the  latter,  he  considers  the 
word  literiture,  which  “in  English,  Italian,  French,  and  Spanish  is  insusceptible  of  defini¬ 
tion.”  Anthropoglossua,  on  other  hand,  is  not  ambiguous.  “  It  denominates  one  of 
the  great  classes  in  the  system ;  embracing  all  the  branches  of  human  knowledge  and  all 
the  sciences  which  have  their  common  base  in  the  human  language.  These  are  found  to 
be  comprehended  in  three  principal  and  distinctly  defined  orders,  of  which  the  first  con¬ 
tains  two ;  the  second  also  includes  two,  and  the  third  embraces  four,  specific  and  individ¬ 
ual  sciences ;  the  whole  eight  comprising  all  the  sciences  in  their  natural  concatenation, 
partition,  and  succession,  which  have  their  common  base  on  the  human  language.  The 
same  precision  will  attach  to  all  the  other  terms  employed  in  the  system ;  from  the  spe¬ 
cific  and  individual  sciences  to  human  knowledge  in  a  mass,  on  the  ascending  scale;  and 
on  the  descending  scale  down  to  the  minutest  ramifications  of  every  individual  and  partic¬ 
ular  science.”  Favorable  comments  are  found  in  the  Gazette,  Jan.  i,  1819. 

3  Territorial  Laws,  Vol.  II.,  pp.  106-108. 

•  Cited  from  the  Diary  of  Mr.  Monteith  by  Professor  Ten  Brook,  p.  98. 

•  These  were  eighteen  in  number,  and  those  not  quoted  refer  to  the  duties  of  officers  and 
to  business  details.  They  are  given  in  the  Detroit  Gazette,  Sept.  19,  Oct.  3,  Oct.  24,  1817. 
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pillars  supporting  a  dome  with  the  motto  epistemia  at  their  base,  and 
the  legend,  ‘Seal  of  the  University  of  Michigania’  around  the  mar¬ 
gin,  and  light  shining  on  the  dome  from  above.”  The  third,  that  in 
the  primary  school  pupils  should  be  instructed  in  reading,  writing, 
arithmetic,  English  grammar,  and  elocution.  The  fifth,  that  the 
course  of  study  in  the  classical  academy  shall  comprise  French, 
Latin,  Greek,  antiquities,  English  grammar,  composition,  elocution, 
mathematics,  geography,  morals,  and  ornamental  accomplishments. 
Other  statutes  provided  for  the  erection  of  buildings  in  ^Detroit,  and 
the  appointment  of  trustees  and  visitors  to  report  concerning  schools 
and  teachers.  One  had  reference  to  the  establishment  of  a  primary 
school  at  Monroe,  and  another  for  a  similar  one  at  Mackinac.  As 
soon  as  practicable,  the  books  introduced  into  the  primary  schools 
were  to  be  Murray's  Grammar  and  Spelling-book,  together  with  his 
English  Reader,  Grammar,  and  Exercises;  Walkers  Eloeution  and 
Walker  s  Dictionary  ;  while  the  Scriptures  were  to  “constitute  part  of 
the  reading  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  course.”  Arrange¬ 
ments  were  also  made  for  the  establishment  of  the  “  First  College  of 
Michigania,”  the  president  and  professors  of  which  should  be  the 
president  and  professors  of  the  University. 

The  pedantry  of  the  Catholespistemiad  act  and  its  accompanying 
legislation  was  sufficient  to  condemn  it,  but  underlying  its  objection¬ 
able  form  there  are  certain  principles  which  have  always  character¬ 
ized  the  educational  system  of  Michigan.  First,  the  State  is  to  carry 
on  its  education  at  public  instead  of  private  expense ;  second,  the 
University  is  to  be  the  head  of  the  school  system  of  the  State, —  the 
first  step  after  its  founding  was  to  be  the  establishment  of  schools 
and  colleges  that  were  to  stand  in  intimate  relation  to  it  ;  third,  the 
University  was  to  be  absolutely  non-sectarian  in  character,'  but  this 
did  not  mean  then,  as  it  does  not  mean  now,  irreligion  and  lawless¬ 
ness  ;  fourth,  the  course  of  study  was  to  be  made  so  complete  that 
there  would  be  no  temptation  for  those  within  the  State  to  go  else¬ 
where  for  instruction,  even  of  a  professional  character ;  fifth,  this 
instruction  was  to  be  placed  within  the  reach  of  all  by  reducing  the 
expenses  to  a  minimum.  Ample  return  for  all  that  was  given  by  the 
State  was  to  be  found  in  the  added  intelligence  of  its  citizens.* 

’  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  two  persons  first  placed  in  control  were  a  Presbyterian 
clergyman  and  a  Catholic  priest. 

*The  first  annual  report  of  Mr.  Monteith  urges  the  establishment  of  schools  of  a  higher 
grade  and  says:  “  It  will  be  economical  with  regard  to  pecuniary  resources  and  will  ren¬ 
der  learning  accessible  to  those  in  indigent  circumstances,  and  thus  the  public  will  be 
benefited  by  genius  and  talent  which  would  otherwise  have  died  in  obscurity.”— IF,  L, 
Smith,  Historical  Sketches  of  Education  in  Michigan,  pp.  66-67. 
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But  notwithstanding  these  principles,  the  act,  in  addition  to  its 
undesirable  form,  was  crude  and  ill-adapted  to  meet  the  wants  of  the 
future  University.  This  was  soon  recognized  even  by  its  original 
framers,  and  we  therefore  find  numerous  modifications,  each  one 
bringing  it  nearer  its  present  organization.  In  the  following  year, 
i8i8.  Judge  Woodward  drew  up  a  paper  which  shows  some  important 
changes  in  the  original  plan.  It  provided  for  the  election  by  the  leg-  > 
islative  power  of  thirteen  regents,  to  whom  many  of  the  powers  and 
duties  of  the  president  and  professors  of  the  University  were  to  be 
transferred.  Among  these  powers  to  be  given  to  the  regents  was 
that  of  regulating  the  professorships,  and  of  appointing  and  removing 
the  presidents  and  professors  of  all  colleges  established  within  the 
Territory ;  and  also  that  of  incorporating  literary,  scientific,  or  useful  ? 
institutions.  They  were  also  to  have  the  management  of  all  the 
lands  and  property  of  the  University  and  its  subordinate  schools. 
The  Legislature,  besides  appointing  the  regents,  were  to  have  the 
power  of  annulling  any  act  or  statute  of  the  University  except  those 
in  regard  to  moneys,  lands,  etc.  Here  a  year  was  to  elapse  after  the 
proposition  was  made  before  the  law  could  be  abrogated.' 

The  measure  was  never  presented  to  the  Legislature,  but  in  1821 
a  similar  one  was  drawn  up  and  was  passed.*  It  repealed  the  Cath- 
olepistemiad  legislation,  and  provided  for  the  establishment  of  a 
University  under  the  control  of  twenty-one  trustees,^  one  of  whom 
was  always  to  be  the  Governor  of  the  Territory.  The  trustees  were 
to  establish  secondary  schools  depending  on  the  University ;  to  exam¬ 
ine  all  such  institutions  and  make  a  yearly  report  to  the  Legislature 
concerning  their  condition  ;  to  make  laws  for  their  government ;  to 
appoint  all  presidents,  professors,  instructors,  and  other  officers  ;  to 
fix  their  compensation,  and  remove  them  at  pleasure.  One  section 
of  the  act  provided  that  persons  of  every  religious  denomination 
could  be  elected  trustees,  and  that  the  religious  views  of  no  person 
should  debar  his  becoming  a  president,  professor,  or  officer.  The  r 
trustees  were  given  control  of  all  land-grants  made  for  school  pur-  ^ 
poses,  and  of  all  property  vested  in  the  Catholepistemiad.*  i 

This  is  the  law  which  remained  upon  the  statute  books  until  1837,  f 
but  it  was  felt  to  be  imperfect.  Two  other  carefully  prepared  meas- 

^MSS.  in  the  possession  of  Hon.  C.  Q.  Walker. 

*  Territorial  Laws,  Vol.  I.,  pp.  879-^2.  J 

*  Two  of  the  trustees  named  in  the  act  were  Rev.  J.  Monteith  and  Rev.  Gabriel  Richard.  ^ 

*  The  original  paper  is  still  preserved.  It  is  , accompanied  bv  a  curious  one,  containing  < 
apparently  the  suggestions  and  changes  made  by  the  Governor.  At  the  close  he  adds, 

“  I  will  not  split  upon  the  name  of  the  institution,  though  I  should  prefer  its  name  to 
agree  with  that  of  the  territory.” 
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ures  were  drawn  up,  and  although  not  presented  to  the  Legislature, 
are  an  index  of  a  desire  for  improvement  in  the  law  as  passed.  One 
bears  date  August  26,  1825.*  It  provides  for  the  establishment  of  a 

j  University  under  the  control  of  a  president  and  twelve  regents,  of 

whom  the  Governor  was  to  be  one.  The  regents  were  to  hold  their 
!  places  at  the  will  of  the  Legislature,  to  be  a  corporate  body  with 

power  to  form  secondary  schools  and  to  have  general  control  over 

them,  including  the  regulation  of  the  course  of  study  and  the  attain¬ 
ments  requisite  for  honors  and  degrees.  No  teacher  or  officer  could 
i  be  employed  by  the  trustees  of  such  schools  until  specially  authorized 
I  by  the  regents  of  the  University.  The  proposed  act  was  essentially 
I  the  same  as  that  of  1821,  but  numerous  changes  in  detail  were  made. 

I  Another  proposed  measure  is  found  *  without  date,  but  apparently 
drafted  between  1825  and  1836.  It  differed  mainly  from  the  act  of 
1  1821  in  providing  that  when  the  citizens  of  any  town  desired  to  found 

a  college  they  should  make  known  to  the  regents  the  plan  on  which, 
and  the  funds  with  which,  they  intended  to  establish  and  carry  it  on. 
If  the  plan  met  with  the  approval  of  the  regents,  it  was  to  be  exe¬ 
cuted,  and  general  oversight  given  the  University.  No  professor  or 
tutor  of  any  college  was  to  be  a  trustee  of  that  or  any  similar  school, 
or  a  regent  of  the  University. 

The  most  important  changes  that  had  been  made  prior  to  the 
c  University  Act  of  1837  were  in  relieving  the  president  and  professors- 
i  of  all  responsibility  in  the  financial  affairs  of  the  University,  and 

I  transferring  it  to  a  board  of  regents  or  trustees,  and  in  giving  to  the- 

I  latter  the  establishment  and  control  of  secondary  schools.  More  defi- 
^  nite  provision  was  expected  from  the  latter  acts  in  regard  to  the 
‘  course  of  study,  conferring  degrees,  etc.  What  was  felt  to  be  the 
5  chief  defect  when  the  University  was  fairly  in  operation, —  viz.,  the 
I  control  which  the  Legislature  had  over  the  Board  of  Regents, — passed, 
j  unnoticed  during  the  early  theoretical  stage.  The  thought  had  evi¬ 
dently  been  to  form  as  close  a  union  as  possible  between  the  State 
and  its  educational  system. 

During  all  this  period  in  which  the  plans  of  the  University  were- 
slowly  maturing,  two  things  must  be  remembered  :  First,  that  no 
University,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  term,  had  as  yet  been  founded. 
By  a  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  rendered  in  1856,3  the  continu¬ 
ity  of  the  three  corporations  of  1817,  1821,  and  1836  were  affirmed 
in  other  words,  the  present  University  is  identical  with  the  Cathole- 
pistemiad  of  1817,  but  for  twenty  years  it  existed  only  on  paper.  The-- 

‘  MSS.  of  Hon.  C.  Q.  Walker.  »  MSS.  of  Hon.  C.  Q.  Walker. 

*  Michigan  Reports,  Gibbe,  Vol.  IV.,  pp.  213-229. 
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second  fact  to  be  borne  in  mind  is,  that  during  the  greater  part  of  the 
same  period  the  common  schools  were  left  to  their  own  contrivances. 
The  first  notice  taken  of  them  by  the  Legislature  was  in  1827.  In 
that  year  a  law*  provided  that  every  township  containing  fifty  fami¬ 
lies  should  be  furnished  with  a  good  schoolmaster  of  good  morals  to  | 
teach  the  children  to  read  and  write,  and  instruct  them  in  the  En-  ’ 
glish  or  French  language,  as  well  as  in  arithmetic,  orthography,  and 
decent  behavior,  the  time  taught  to  be  equivalent  to  six  months  in 
each  year.  In  townships  of  one  hundred  households  a  school  was  to 
be  taught  during  the  entire  year.  Where  there  were  one  hundred 
and  fifty  families  an  English  school  was  to  be  maintained.  In  town¬ 
ships  of  two  hundred  households  there  was  to  be  employed  a  gram-  | 
mar  schoolmaster  of  good  morals  well  instructed  in  Latin,  French,  ^ 
and  English.  Trustees  were  to  be  chosen  who  should  examine 
schools  and  teachers.  Any  person  who  should  attempt  to  teach  with-  ; 
out  a  certificate  was  to  forfeit  not  more  than  two  hundred  dollars. 
For  the  support  of  the  schools,  such  taxes  were  to  be  levied  as  the  # 
majority  of  the  inhabitants  deemed  expedient.  No  child  was  to  be  i 
■  denied  the  privilege  of  school  whose  parents  could  not  supply  their  J 
proportion  of  wood  for  the  district.  Various  fines  were  to  be  imposed  j 
upon  those  townships  which  did  not  provide  such  schools,  and  the  | 
money  given  to  those  who  had  observed  these  requirements.  At  the  ^ 
.same  time,  the  employment  of  teachers  was  not  obligatory  on  any 
township  that  declared  by  a  “  two-thirds  vote  that  they  would  not 
comply  with  the  act.”  ^ 

This  plan  seemed  to  be  impracticable,  and  two  years  later  another 
was  substituted.*  This  provided  for  the  election  by  each  township 
of  five  school  commissioners,  whose  duty  it  was  to  lay  off  the  various 
townships  into  school  districts,  and  attend  to  all  business  arrange¬ 
ments  necessary.  Five  inspectors  were  also  to  be  elected  to  examine 
schools  and  teachers,  and  grant  certificates  to  those  persons  of  good 
moral  character  who  had  the  ability  to  teach  a  common  school.  It 
was  the  duty  of  the  teacher  to  keep  an  accurate  list  of  all  scholars 
and  of  their  attendance,  and  at  the  close  of  the  term  each  individual 
was  to  be  assessed  in  proportion  to  the  entire  number  of  days  his 
children  had  attended  school.  Children  of  the  poor  were  to  be  in¬ 
structed  at  the  expense  of  the  district.  The  Governer  was  to  appoint 
a  “  superintendent  of  the  common  schools  ”  who  should  take  charge 
of  school  lands  and  make  an  annual  report  concerning  their  condi- 

*  Territorial  Laws,  Vol.  II.,  pp.  472-477. 

^Territorial  Laws,  Vol.  II.,  pp.  769-777. 
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tion. '  The  city  of  Detroit  was  to  be  exempted  from  all  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  Act. 

It  seemed  difficult  to  let  the  question  alone,  and  in  1833  the  Act 
was  repealed  by  the  passage  of  a  new  one,^  which  did  not  differ 
materially  from  that  of  1829.  Three  commissioners,  instead  of  five, 
were  to  be  elected  from  each  township,  to  hold  office  for  three  years, 
to  be  paid  not  more  than  one  dollar  per  day,  and  to  be  subject  to  a 
fine  on  refusal  to  serve.  Each  township  was  to  be  divided  into  dis¬ 
tricts,  and  from  each  district  three  directors  and  five  inspectors  were 
to  be  elected  :  the  former  to  look  after  the  buildings  ;  the  latter,  the 
schools  and  teachers.  The  act  provided  for  the  exemption  from  tax¬ 
ation  of  all  incorporated  academies  and  common  schools,  and  that  all 
instructors  should  be  relieved  from  service  on  juries  and  military 
duty  in  time  of  peace.  Other  provisions  were  similar  to  those  of  the 
present  law. 

11. —  Practical  Experiments  in  Education. 

Such  were  the  main  features  of  the  legislation  concerning  higher 
and  secondary  education  that  were  proposed  or  enacted  before  1837. 
The  work  actually  done  during  this  period  had  apparently  so  little 
connection  with  all  these  measures  that  it  is  necessary  to  consider  it 
by  itself.  As  the  plans  proposed  seem  to  have  been  made  with  ref¬ 
erence  to  the  formation  of  an  ideal  system  of  education,  and  not  to 
the  practical  needs  of  the  Territory,  so,  on  the  other  hand,  the  schools 
as  they  actually  existed  were  in  general  carried  on  with  little  refer¬ 
ence  to  any  legislative  theory  or  uniform  plan. 

The  early  education  in  the  Territory  was  shaped  so  largely  by  its 
political  and  social  condition  that  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  recall 
briefly  a  few  familiar  facts.  The  first  permanent  settlement  in  the 
Territory  was  made  in  1668  at  Sault  Ste.  Marie  by  the  Jesuit  priest. 
Father  Marquette.  A  mission  was  established  there,  followed  three 
years  later  by  one  at  Mackinac.3  Thirty  years  later,  in  1701,  the 
first  settlement  at  Detroit  was  made  by  the  French,  though  Scotch 
and  English  families  were  scattered  along  the  river.^  Two  years 
after,  Cadillac,  commandant  at  Detroit,  urged  the  establishment  at 
that  place  of  a  seminary  for  the  common  instruction  of  French  and 
Indian  children,  but  no  record  of  such  a  school  can  be  found.*  The 
first  American  merchant  did  not  reach  the  place  until  1799,^  and  the 

*  There  is  no  record  of  the  appointment  of  such  an  officer. 

*  Temtorial  Laws,  Vol.  III.,  pp.  1012-1020. 

*  State  Universities,  p.  76.  *  State  Universities,  pp.  78,  82. 

*  Smith’s  Education  in  Michigan,  p.  7.  *  Ten  Brook's  State  Universities,  p.  82. 
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territorial  organization  was  not  completed  until  1805.*  For  one  | 
hundred  and  thirty  years  the  history  of  education  is  a  blank.  No  f 

evidence  remains  of  any  attempt  to  give  instruction  except  that  of  a  j 

religious  character,  the  work  of  French  missionaries.  ’  i 

The  first  impulse  in  the  establishment  of  schools  was  given  in  1798  I 
by  the  arrival  in  Detroit  of  Rev.  Gabriel  Richard,*  a  French  priest  } 
of  energetic  character,  advanced  ideas  and  liberal  education.  Priv^ate  | 
schools  were  immediately  started.  In  1804  one  was  opened  for  the  1 
education  of  young  men  for  the  ministry,  but  it  was  broken  up  the 
following  year  by  a  fire  which  destroyed  the  entire  city.3  About  the  i 
same  time,  mainly  through  his  exertions,  a  young  ladies'  academy  1 
was  started,  at  the  head  of  which  were  four  ladies  whom  he  had  pre-  j 
pared  for  their  work.  Those  in  attendance  were  instructed  in  Latin,  J 
geography,  ecclesiastical  history,  church  music,  and  the  practice  of 
mental  prayer. I"our  years  later,  under  his  encouragement,  three 
other  schools  were  in  operation  at  Grand  Marais,  Springwells,  and 
the  river  Huron.®  Of  the  influence  exerted  by  Father  Richard,  and  ' 
the  character  of  the  work  done,  we  have  a  glimpse  in  a  memorial  .■ 
address  which  he  made  to  the  Legislature  in  1808.*  He  mentions  ^ 
in  this  that  “  three  of  these  schools  are  kept  by  natives  of  the  coun-  | 
try,  of  whom  two  under  the  direction  of  the  subscriber  have  learned  | 
the  first  rudiments  of  the  English  and  Latin  languages,  some  princi¬ 
ples  of  algebra,  and  geometry  as  far  as  the  measurements  of  the 
figures  engraved  on  the  tomb  of  the  immortal  Archimedes.”  In  ; 
Detroit,  as  in  Spring  Hill,  more  than  thirty  girls  were  taught  read¬ 
ing,  writing,  arithmetic,  knitting,  sewing,  spinning,  etc.  In  these 
two  schools  he  narrates  that  there  were  already  three  dozen  spinning- 
wheels  and  one  loom,  on  which  four  pieces  of  linen  or  woolen  cloth  | 
had  been  made  during  the  previous  spring  or  summer,  while  one  of  ^ 
the  schools  numbered  among  its  attendants  four  young  Indians  and 
their  grandmother  from  the  tribe  of  the  Pottawatomics.  “To  en¬ 
courage  students  by  the  allowment  of  pleasure  and  amusement,”  he 
says  that  he  has  already  sent  orders  to  New  York  for  a  spinning-  '• 
machine  of  about  one  hundred  spindles,  an  air  -  pump,  an  electrical  j 
apparatus,  etc. ;  also  “  a  few  colors  for  dyeing  the  stuffs  already  made  ’ 
or  to  be  made  at  his  academy.”  He  concludes  by  asking  that,  “  for  h 
the  encouragement  of  literature  and  the  useful  arts  to  be  taught  in  | 

3  Political  History  of  Michigan,  Campbell,  p.  239. 

®Ten  Brook's  State  Universities,  p.  87.  ^ 

*  Pioneer  Collections,  Vol.  I.,  pp.  481-495:  Life  and  Times  of  Gabriel  Richard.  ^  Ihii-  i 

^Pioneer  Collections,  Vol.  I.,  pp.  363-364 :  Bela  Hubbard  on  “Early  Colonization'of  I 
Detroit.”  ®  Ibid.  | 
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fractions.  Each  child  provided  whatever  text-book  was  convenient, 
and  ev'en  in  Detroit  it  was  usual  for  half  a  dozen  readers  and  as  many 
arithmetics  to  be  used  by  the  same  class.  The  inducements  held  out 
to  enter  the  profession  were  the  privilege  of  boarding  around  and  $4  I 
or  $5  per  month,  though  in  some  districts  the  extravagant  sum  of  $14 
per  month  was  sometimes  paid  during  the  winter  term.  Occasionally 
pay  was  taken  in  farm-produce  or  in  labor,  nearly  all  of  the  schools  | 
being  supported  by  voluntary  contributions.  The  teacher,  on  his  part,  |i 
was  “  to  keep  the  school  ”  six  days  in  the  week  from  six  to  eight  hours 
per  day.'  | 

The  period  of  twenty  years  between  1817  and  1837  may  be  charac-  | 
terized  as  one  of  experiments.  There  is  seen  from  the  first  a  desire  | 
that  the  advantages  of  a  common  school  education  should  be  given  to 
every  class,  but  all  ideas  as  to  how  this  was  to  be  accomplished  was 
vague  and  ill-defined.  Every  scheme  advanced  was  hailed  with  de-  P 
light  as  bringing  the  solution  of  the  question,  but  when  tried  and  found 
wanting  was  cast  aside  for  the  first  new  project  presented.  The  re- 
suits  of  these  experiments  can  be  most  readily  understood  by  an  ex-  I 
amination  of  a  few  of  them.  The  most  important  of  all  was  that  of  | 
the  Catholepistemiad,  considered,  not  as  a  university  proper,  but  as  a  I 
village  school.  I 

Of  the  popular  demand  at  that  time  for  better  facilities, — a  demand  f 
which  possibly  the  University  Act  may  in  a  measure  have  been  designed  | 
to  meet, — we  have  abundant  evidence  in  the  columns  of  the  Detroit  ! 
Gazette.  In  the  second  number*  the  editor  closes  a  long  article  on  ? 
the  advantages  of  education  with  the  words  :  “  May  we  not  expect  that 
benevolence  and  public  spirit  will  devise  means  for  the  instruction  of  ' 
the  poor  and  ignorant  in  the  city  of  Detroit,^  Is  not  the  time  near 
when  every  citizen  shall  be  able  to  read  and  write  his  native  language  ?  b 
Then,  and  not  till  then,  will  they  be  capable  of  enjoying  the  dignified 
privileges  which  a  free  country  affords.”  3  The  French  editor  viewed  ^ 


*  Probably  on  account  of  the  wages  paid,  it  was  difficult  to  secure  teachers.  Advertise¬ 
ments  are  often  seen  week  after  week  for  teachers  wanted  in  certain  districts. — Gazette, 
June  12,  1827  ;  Free  Press,  Nov.  3,  1835;  etc. 

“August  I,  1817, 

•  Aside  from  the  demands  for  more  and  l)etter  schools,  the  interest  in  education  showed 
itself  in  the  public  library  which  was  started  in  1817.  (The  first  number  of  the  Gazette 
speaks  of  the  arrival  of  books  which  had  been  “transported  to  this  remote  place.’*)  It 
was  also  seen  in  the  establishment  about  the  same  time  of  the  public  lyceum.  Judge 
Woodward  was  its  president  and  a  leading  spirit,  as  we  may  judge  fro.n  its  constitution  of 
twenty-two  articles,  each  comprising  from  two  to  twenty-six  sections.  See  Gazette,  Feb,  20, 
1818 ;  Feb.  27  ;  March  6 ;  April  24 ;  etc.  One  of  the  first  papers  presented  to  the  society 
was  a  report  by  Mr.  Brookfield,  a  city  teacher,  on  the  “  English  books  most  proper  to  be 
introduced  into  the  seminaries  of  Detfoit-” 
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the  matter  from  a  more  practical  stand-point,  and  urged  his  country¬ 
men  to  educate  their  children,  since  in  a  few  years  the  Yankees  would 
be  as  numerous  as  the  French,  and  if  the  latter  were  not  educated  the 
situations  would  all  be  given  to  the  Yankees,  because  no  man  was 
capable  of  serving  as  a  civil  or  a  military  officer  unless  able  at  least  to 
read  and  write.'  Other  early  numbers  of  the  Gazette  contained  nu¬ 
merous  articles  on  the  subject,  original  and  selected ;  and  when  the 
Legislature  passed  the  University  Aet  it  was  accepted  as  a  step  toward 
the  fulfillment  of  a  long-cherished  plan.  Subscription-lists  for  the 
building  were  immediately  opened,  and  the  Gazette^  soon  congratu¬ 
lates  the  citizens  of  Detroit  on  the  rapid  and  liberal  manner  in  which 
they  had  been  filled. 3  Within  si.x  weeks  $5,100  had  been  pledged, 
$1,100  of  which  was  payable  on  demand,  $1,000  the  second  year,  and 
the  remainder  within  ten  years.-*  Another  sum  of  nearly  $1,000  was 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  University,  being  a  donation  which  had 
been  sent  to  the  sufferers  from  the  fire  of  1805,  but  for  various  good 
reasons  had  not  been  so  applied,  and  it  was  now  the  wish  of  all  that 
it  should  be  used  for  school  purposes.® 

James  McCloskey  was  appointed  superintendent  of  the  buildings,*^ 
and  September  26,  just  one  month  from  the  date  of  the  Act,  the  corner¬ 
stone  of  the  “  first  hall  of  the  university  ”  was  laid  by  Hon.  Augustus 
B.  VVoodward,7  with  imposing  ceremonies  we  may  well  imagine.  The 
building  was  of  brick,  twenty-four  by  fifty  feet,  two  stories  in  height, 
and  was  partially  completed  the  first  autumn.®  The  lower  story  was 
designed  for  a  primary  school,  and  a  part  of  the  second  for  a  classical 

*  Gazette,  Aug.  8,  1817.  *  Sept.  19,  1817.*-^ 

*The  first  subscription  was  that  of  William  Woodbury,  Secretary  of  Michigan,  in  behalf 
of  the  Territory,  $i8o.  Another  was  of  “  Sylvester  Day,  Worshipful  Master  of  Zion 
Lodge  No.  62,  in  behalf  of  the  lodge  and  by  order  of  the  same,  $250.”  Nearly  all  the  sub¬ 
scriptions  were  for  small  sums  to  be  paid  annually.  Many  gave  five  dollars  a  year  for 
three  years.  One  gave  a  certain  number  of  toise  of  stone.  Everything  seemed  to  show 
the  eagerness  of  the  jrcople  to  accept  the  plan.  Gazette,  Sept,  19,  Oct.  10,  1817,  etc.  Evi¬ 
dently  the  fifst  subscription  paid  was  Dec.  9, 1817,  the  receipt  for  which  is  still  inexistence. 

*  Annual  Report  of  John  Monteith  ;  Smith,  p.  66. 

®  “  Ah  Act  to  assume  the  Responsibilities  for  certain  donations  from  Monroe  and  Michili- 
macinac:  Whereas  for  the  relief  of  the  sufferers  by  the  conflagration  of  the  ancient  town  of 
Detroit,  in  the  year  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  five,  there  were  transmitted  from 
.Munroe  and  Michilimacinac  certain  sums  of  money  which  are  now  in  the  city  of  Detroit 
unpaid  to  said  sufferers  owing  to  the  want  of  some  jirinciple  on  which  payment  can  be 
made  so  as  to  discharge  the  holder  thereof ;  and  whereas  said  sufferers  have  generally 
manifested  a  desire  that  the  said  funds  should  now  be  appropriated  in  aid  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Michigania,”  the  University  Ijecame  responsible  for  all  future  claims  on  the  same. 
Dated  Sept.  20,  1817,  and  signed  by  Mr.  Monteith.  Another  Act  for  a  similar  purpose  is 
dated  Oct.  3,  1817.— of  Hon.  C-  Q.  Walker. 

®  Mr.  Monteith’s  Diary,  cited  in  State  Universities,  p.  98.  ^  Gazette,  Sept.  26,  1817. 

*  Political  History  of  Michigan,  by  Judge  Campbell,  p.  387. 
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academy,  while  another  portion  was  designed  for  a  library.*  Abram 
Edwards  was  appointed  treasurer,  and  John  L.  Whiting  register  of 
the  University  ;  while  twelve  persons  were  appointed  trustees  ai*d  vis¬ 
itors  of  the  primary  school,  and  nine  others  trustees  of  the  classical 
academy.^  January  30,  1818,  the  announcement  is  made:  “A  clas¬ 
sical  academy  will  be  opened  in  this  city  the  2d  of  February  ne.xt  by 
Hugh  M.  Dickie,  A.B.,  who  is  commissioned  by  the  University,  and 
will  teach  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages  and  other  branches  of  sci¬ 
ence,  at  the  customary  prices.  (Signed)  John  Monteith,  President. ”3 
At  the  close  of  the  first  quarter  an  e.xamination  of  the  school  was  con¬ 
ducted  by  Mr.  Monteith  as  president  of  the  University,'*  and  during 
the  first  year  in  which  Mr.  Dickie  remained  in  charge  the  school 
seems  to  have  been  very  successful. s  After  his  death  in  1819  instruc¬ 
tion  was  continued  by  various  persons,  but  no  special  method  worthy 
of  note  seems  to  have  been  pursued. 

This  was  not  the  case,  however,  with  the  primary  school.  This 
was  established  by  the  University  six  months  later  than  the  classical 
^  academy,  and  was  conducted  on  the  Lancasterian  system.^  Mr. 
Lemuel  Shattuck,  of  Albany,  N.  Y.,  was  invited  to  take  charge  of  it.^ 
It  was  just  at  this  time  that  the  furor  over  the  Lancasterian  methods 
was  at  its  height,  and  at  Detroit,  as  well  as  elsewhere,  its  introduction 
was  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  signs  of  an  approaching  millenium.® 
The  University  fitted  up  a  room  for  one  hundred  and  forty  pupils, 
and  the  entire  annual  expense  of  the  school  was  estimated  at  $1,000, 

3  Twelve  books  in  the  present  University  library  were  considered  the  property  of  the 
Catholepistemiad. 

^  Gazette,  Sept,  19,  1817.  *  Gazette,  Jan.  30,  1818.  *  Gazette,  April  24,  1818. 

®  The  following  announcement  in  the  Gazette  of  Dec,  ii,  1818,  gives  a  good  idea  of  the 
course  of  study  :  “The  Classical  Academy  of  the  City  of  Detroit  will  be  held  for  a  short 
time  (till  a  room  in  the  University  building  is  prepared  for  the  winter)  in  the  house  at  the 
corner  of  Jefferson  Avenue  and  Griswold  Street,  opposite  Judge  McDonald's,  where  the 
Latin,  Greek,  French,  and  English  Languages  are  grammatically  taught;  also  Writiilg, 
Composition,  Rhetoric,  Geography,  Arithmetic,  Surveying,  Rookkeeping,  and  Navigation 
Globes  and  maps  are  provided  for  students  in  Geography.  Every  attention  will  be  paid  to 
children  and  others  who  may  attend  to  receive  instruction  in  the  above  branches.  1  Signed) 
Hugh  .M.  Dickie,  Instructor.”  See  also  Report  of  Mr.  Monteith  {Smith,  p.  66),  and  obitu¬ 
ary  notice  of  Mrs.  Dickie  {Gazette,  Feb.  19,  1819). 

®  Smith,  p.  66.  ^Gazette,  April  30,  1819. 

*  The  Report  is  published  of  the  Philadelphia  “  Society  for  the  Establishment  and  Sup¬ 
port  of  Charity  Schools,”  an  organization  made  up  of  the  leading  men  of  the  city.  It  closes 
an  address  on  this  subject  by  saying,  “  The  Lancasterian  system  seems  to  be  a  branch  of 
that  wonderful  providence  which  is  destined  to  usher  in  the  millenial-day.  It  is  calcula'cd 
to  teach  in  the  rAtfr/'zj/ period  and  prepare  them  for  the  rece,ition  of  truth, — THE 

•WORD  OF  TRUTH.” — Gazette,  Jan.  25,  1822.  In  Detroit  it  was  pronounced  to  be  “the  best 
^  plan  of  public  education  by  which  the  rudiments  of  learning  may  be  best  taught  to  the  greatest 
/numbers  in  the  shortest  time  at  the  least  expense.” — Gazette,  Jan.  25,  1822. 
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while  for  the  same  number  of  scholars  under  the  old  system  the 
parents  would  have  been  taxed  $2,800.'  As  yet  there  seems  to  have 
been  no  suspicion  that  the  system  was  unsound  in  principle.  The 
Gazette  asserts  with  confidence  that  experience  has  given  a  decided 
preference  to  the  Lancasterian  plan  of  teaching  the  rudiments  of  use¬ 
ful  knowledge.^  Parents  and  trustees  visited  the  school  during  the 
first  quarter,  before  the  novelty  of  the  plan  had  worn  off,  and  expressed 
their  gratification  at  “the  practical  demonstration  of  the  value  of  that 
system  of  education  which  is  so  well  calculated  to  call  the  reasoning 
faculties  into  action  as  they  expand  and  give  strength  to  the  infant 
mind.” 3  Having  satisfied  themselves  that  the  question  of  how  the 
masses  could  be  educated  at  little  or  no  extra  expense  had  at  last  been 
answered, ^  and  that  their  whole  duty  had  been  performed  when  the 
school  was  established,  the  people  for  several  years  left  the  Lancas¬ 
terian  system  to  its  own  devices. 

We  have  the  best  account  of  just  what  the  condition  of  affairs  was 
in  a  report  made  by  Mr.  Shattuck,  its  principal,  at  the  close  of  his 
first  year’s  work.s  He  considers  it  the  duty  of  the  directors  to  make 
such  report,  but  as  they  have  not  done  so  he  deems  that  they,  as 
well  as  the  public,  should  be  informed  what  had  been  done.  He 
complains  of  the  negligence  of  the  trustees  in  not  making  suitable 
arrangements  for  the  winter  school,  of  crowded  quarters,  of  too  much 
responsibility,  of  lack  of  an  appropriation  for  a  room  for  girls  and  for 
a  lady  assistant,  and  of  the  fact  that  no  more  permanent  agreement 
had  been  made  with  himself.  During  this  time  instruction,  which 
under  the  old  system  would  have  cost  $3,120,  had  been  reduced  to 
$800.  One  hundred  and  eighty-three  pupils  had  been  admitted 
during  the  year.  Many  deviations  had  been  made  from  the  plan  of 
the  original  founder,  some  of  Mr.  Lancaster’s  methods  having  been 
adopted,  some  of  Pestalozzi’s,  and  some  original  principles  introduced. 
He  gives  elaborate  statistics  to  show  the  exact  progress  made  by  the 
pupils  in  reading  and  spelling,^  writing,  arithmetic,  grammar,^  and 


Gazette,  Aug.  17,  1818.  Ibid.  *  Id.,  Nov.  7,  1818. 

*  It  was  thought  that  one  teacher  could  have  the  care  of  twenty  or  thirty  times  as  many 

as  under  the  old  system.” — Gazette,  Dec.  28,  1821. 

*  Gazette,  April  30,  18  tg. 

®  This  report  reads  as  follows  : 

“  73  could  read  with  different  degrees  of  ease  and  fluency  in  the  Testament  wVen  they  entered. 

53  have  been  advamed  from  syllabick  reading  and  that  which  is  performed  from  lessons 
suspended  from  the  walls  of  the  room,  to  the  Testament  and  Murray’s  Reader,  and  to 
spell  words  of  three  or  more  syllables. 

35  have  made  rapid  progress  in  learning  to  read  syllabically  from  lessons  suspended  from 
the  wall  of  the  room,  and  to  spell  words  of  two  and  three  syllables. 

20  are  improving  in  words  of  one  to  four  letters.” 

’Great  trouble  was  found  in  this  subject  from  lack  of  a  text-book  adapted  for  children. 
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geography.  On  the  topic  most  interesting  to  the  general  public  he 
says  that  of  the  one  hundred  and  eighty-three  admitted,  twenty-three 
had  entered  at  $i.oo  per  quarter,  two  at  $2.CXD,  one  hundred  and  three 
at  $2.50,  and  fifty-five  at  $3.50;  the  average  price  being  $2.60.  He 
expresses  the  hope  that,  in  order  to  meet  the  exorbitant  expenses 
necessary  to  be  incurred  in  Detroit,  the  tuition  will  be  punctually 
paid  in  advance. 

When  the  school  had  been  in  operation  about  three  years  and  a 
half,  some  doubt  as  to  its  being  a  “  northwest  passage  to  the  intel¬ 
lectual  world”  seemed  to  spring  up,  and  a  long  and  almost  bitter  dis¬ 
cussion  was  carried  on  through  the  press  between  those  who  had  seen 
and  experienced  the  practical  evils  of  the  system  and  those  who  still 
supported  its  theory.'  The  arguments  advanced  in  its  favor  were  all 
of  a  general  nature  and  drawn  from  the  supposed  advantages  that 
had  been  found  in  London  and  other  large  cities,  the  principal  one 
being  that  it  was  “  a  money-saving  institution.”  But  these  were  of 
little  weight  when  brought  home  to  Detroit,  where  no  fine-spun  theory 
was  needed  to  show  that  the  children  of  the  school  were  noisy,  imper¬ 
tinent,  and  undisciplined,  while  the  instruction  was  of  necessity  crude 
and  imperfect.  In  addition  to  actual  results,  it  was  soon  seen  that 
the  system  was  in  itself  radically  defective.  The  school  was  kept  up 
by  Mr.  Shattuck  for  four  years,  and  by  his  successor  about  two  years, 
but  the  method  was  soon  after  abandoned. 

It  seems  best  to  sum  up,  in  this  connection,  the  work  done  under 
the  University  acts  before  1836.  Nothing  whatever  was  accomplished 
outside  of  Detroit.  The  first  statutes  of  the  University  officers  pro¬ 
vided,  as  we  have  seen,  for  a  primary  school  at  Monroe  and  one  at 
Mackinac,  but  no  application  for  the  appointment  of  instructors  or 
for  financial  aid  was  received  from  either  place.  One  reason,  prob¬ 
ably,  was  that  the  citizens  of  these  towns  felt  unable  to  afford  encour¬ 
agement  to  capable  teachers  ;  and  another,  that  they  realized  that  the 
University  had  not  sufficient  funds  at  its  disposal  to  give  outside 
assistance.^ 

No  taxes  seemed  to  have  been  levied  for  the  benefit  of  the  institu¬ 
tion,  nor  was  a  lottery  established  ;  the  only  sense  in  which  it  could 
be  called  a  public  school  is,  that  instruction  was  given  in  a  building 
erected  by  general  subscription.  Tuition  was  charged  as  in  any 
private  school.^  Yet  it  was  difficult  to  maintain  the  interest  of  the 


1  Cas<’//f,  Xov.  23and  Dec.  28, 1821  ;  Jan.  ii,  Jan.  i8,  Jan.  25,  Feb,  i,  Feb.  8,  Feb.  15, 1822. 

*  Report  of  Mr.  Montcith;  Smith,  pp.  66-67. 

*  Gazette,  Feb.  15,  1822.  Tuition-blanks  are  still  found.  One  is  made  out :  “Tuition  of 
Caroline  and  benjamin  twelve  weeks,  #5.00;  wood,  zs.  ;  stationery,  ir.  Total,  $S-37 
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citizens  in  these  subscriptions.  There  was  a  sudden  decline  in  enthu¬ 
siasm  when  calls  were  made  for  payment,'  and  after  frequent  warnings 
it  was  found  necessary  to  place  the  subscription  papers  in  the  hands 
’  of  an  attorney  for  collection.*  Even  the  zeal  of  Judge  Woodward 
seems  to  have  exhausted  itself  in  drawing  up  lengthy  schemes  for 
others  to  carry  out.  Three  letters  are  still  preserved, — written  by 
the  attorney, — demanding  the  immediate  payment  of  his  subscription 
and  refusing  to  accept  any  compromise.  These  facts  are  in  them- 
.  selves  of  no  importance,  but  they  show  that  a  free  public  school,  sup¬ 
ported  by  voluntary  contributions,  was  out  of  the  question. 

The  Classical  Academy  was  kept  up  as  a  part  of  the  University 
until  October,  1827,  when  it  was  voted  by  the  trustees  that  no  further 
expense  should  be  incurred  for  it.  From  this  time  no  school  seems 
^  to  have  been  maintained  at  the  expense  of  the  incorporation  In 

>  1831  the  building  was  delivered  to  the  directors  of  the  common 

j  school.  In  1834  a  private  school  was  permitted  to  occupy  it.  In 

I  November,  1837,  the  trustees  voted  to  permit  it  to  be  leased  or 

I  granted  for  a  branch  university,  and  $5,247.85  in  the  treasurer’s 

I  hands  were  ordered  to  be  paid  to  the  regents.3 

The  greater  part  of  the  instruction  was  given  during  this  early 
period  in  private  schools.  There  were  many  of  these,  but  the  teachers 
seldom  stayed  long  in  a  place,  were  poorly  paid,^  and  often  obliged  to 
spend  as  much  time  in  collecting  their  bills  as  in  giving  instruction.* 

‘  They  were  forced  to  adopt  every  expedient  to  attract  public  patronage, 

"  and  hence  the  schools  varied  in  detail  rather  than  in  principle.  Ad- 

^  vantage  was  often  taken  of  local  criticism  and  agitation,  and  after 

every  new  suggestion  there  was  found  a  teacher  ready  to  incorporate 
»  it  into  his  methods.  Many  of  the  changes  introduced  seemed  to  be 
the  result  of  accident,  not  of  any  well-grounded  conviction  that  the  old 
method  was  defective  and  the  one  proposed  a  genuine  improvement. 

Among  these  various  devices  was  the  “female  seminary,”  where 
young  ladies  were  given  a  “  solid  and  finished  education”  in  a  sur¬ 
prisingly  short  time,  at  the  lowest  market  rates.*  The  prospectus 

*  Gazette,  Dec.  23, 1820.  *  Gazette,  April  6  1821. 

*  Thc!-e  facts  arc  from  the  MSS.  of  Hon.  C.  Q  Walker. 

*  Gazette,  Sept.  21,  and  Oct.  19,  1821.  “  In  one  paper  we  read,  “  E.  W.  Goodwin  gives 
notice  that  the  terms  of  tuition  in  his  school  will  hereafter  be  to  those  who  pay  half-quar¬ 
terly  in  advance,  $2.00 ;  to  those  who  do  not,  $2.50.  He  is  obliged  to  make  this  variation 
in  his  price  from  the  difficulty  he  experiences  in  making  collections  from  su.me  of  his 
patrons.” 

*  Gazette,  Nov.  23,  1821. 

*  Circulars  of  the  Detroit  Female  Seminary,  1S35.  They  also  announce  that  “in  all 
branches  the  inductive  method  is  pursued,”  and  that  “controversial  topics  in  politics,  mor¬ 
als,  and  religion  arc  strictly  excluded.”  Also  Oct.  31,  1826;  North  Western  yournal, 

j  March  24,  and  May  26,  1S30;  Journal  and  Advertiser,  March  14,  1832  ;  Free  Press,  1S36. 
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usually  announces  that  “  particular  attention  will  be  paid  to  the  polite¬ 
ness  and  moral  conduct  of  the  pupils.”  The  ordinary  common  En¬ 
glish  branches  were  taught,  “  with  no  additional  charge  for  teaching 
geography  with  the  use  of  globes  and  maps.”  Each  pupil  was 
expected  to  provide  her  own  stationery,  and  “  one  loan  of  good  wood 
during  the  cold  season,'  or  sometimes  an  extra  charge  of  a  shilling  a 
month  was  made  for  fuel.*  Pupils  were  generally  admitted  at  any 
time,  and  thus  it  would  seem  that  regular  instruction  would  be  diffi- 
/cult.  Before  Michigan  became  a  State  it  had  twelve  incorporated 
-  academies  ;  not  all  of  them,  however,  ladies’  schools.  Two  of  them 
are  still  in  existence,  though  under  different  names.3  Mixed  schools 
were  common,^  as  well  as  a  few  exclusively  for  boys.s 

The  evening  school  was  the  common  method  by  which  teachers 
eked  out  their  slender  wages.^  Lessons  were  generally  given  three 
evenings  during  the  week  in  the  elementary  branches,  at  $1.50  per 
quarter.  Instruction  in  French  was  very  often  given  in  this  manner, 
the  method  employed  in  at  least  one  case  suggesting  the  well-known 
“natural  method.” 7  One  gentleman  advertises  in  connection  with 
his  French  class  that  children  who  wish  to  acquire  the  deaf -and  dumb 
manner  of  speaking  by  the  use  of  fingers  instead  of  letters  can  have 
the  opportunity  free  from  further  charge.^ 

Among  the  various  experiments  for  giving  instruction  to  the  poorer 
classes,  should  be  mentioned  first  the  Sunday  School.  The  earliest 
t  announcement  of  such  a  school  appeared  July  23,  1819,9  and  reads: 

N  “  Mr.  Rowe  will  teach  persons  of  color  of  both  sexes,  from  eight  to 
twenty-five  years  of  age,  on  Sundays,  gratis.  Tho.se  who  wish  to 
attend  are  desired  to  call  on  Mr.  Rowe  for  a  ticket  previous  to  their 
entrance  into  his  school  as  pupils.”  The  same  year  a  Sunday-school 
association  was  formed,  and  from  its  annual  report  made  in  January, 
1820,'°  we  learn  that  the  scholars  were  divided  into  two  sections. 
The  first  was  composed  of  those  who  were  entirely  illiterate,  and 
these  were  taught  reading  and  spelling.  The  second  division  was 
made  up  of  those  who  were  able  to  read,  and  to  these  were  assigned 
selected  lessons  to  be  memorized.  During  the  first  fifteen  months 
one  hundred  and  fifty  scholars  were  admitted,  twenty-two  of  whom 
were  colored  persons.  The  entire  expense  during  this  time  was 
only  $31. 

Out  of  this  soon  grew  a  school  for  the  instruction  of  women  who 


1  Gazette,  Oct.  31,  1826.  ^  Free  Press,  Sept.  28,  1835;  Feb.  16,  1836.  *  Smith,  pp.  46-47. 

♦  Gazette,  March  26,  1819;  March  30,  1821.  **  Free  Press,  May  30,  1836. 

*  Gazette,OQX.  17  and  24, 1817;  Dec.  18,  1818;  Oct.  20,  1820;  Oct.  5,  1S21;  Jan.  10,  1823. 
'  yaurnal  and  Advertiser,  Jan.  6,  1835.  *  Free  Press,  Feb.  8,  1836. 

^Gazette,  July,  23,  1819.  *9  Gazette,  Jan.  7,  1820. 
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had  had  no  advantages  for  education  in  early  life,  and  who  felt  a 
reluctance  to  associate  in  Sunday  School  with  those  younger  than 
themselves  but  more  advanced  in  their  studies.  The  school  was  held 
one  afternoon  of  each  week  and  systematic  instruction  given.* 

Believing  that  all  these  methods  were  still  insufficient,  the  ladies 
of  the  city  established  the  Detroit  Free  School.  The  object  was  to 
give  regular  teaching  to  the  children  of  the  poor  “  without  regard  to 
sex,  or  party,  or  nation,”  and  it  was  supported  entirely  as  a  charily 
school.* 

A  union  of  the  desire  to  bring  education  within  the  reach  of  all,  and 
of  a  belief  that  the  physical  man  should  have  proper  training,  led  to 
the  manual-labor  school.  The  idea  was  not  in  rea'ity  a  new  one,  but 
it  was  greeted  by  the  press,  as  had  been  so  many  other  educational 
projects,  as  the  long-looked-for  and  perfect  reform.  Literary  institu¬ 
tions  which  did  not  at  once  adopt  the  system  of  manual  labor  were 
pronounced  “as  little  better  than  manufactories  for  invalids  and 
slaughter-houses  of  cultivated  intellect.”  3  Apparently  the  first  school 
of  this  nature  in  the  Territory  was  that  started  near  Ann  Arbor  on 
what  is  now  known  as  the  “  Eberbach  place.”  It  was  to  furnish  aca¬ 
demical  instruction  of  a  high  grade,  and  the  pupils  were  expected  to 
pay  for  their  board  in  whole  or  in  part  by  labor  on  the  farm.  Three 
hours  and  a  half  of  daily  labor,  or  two  hours  of  daily  labor  and  fifty 
cents  at  the  end  of  the  week,  paid  for  three  meals  per  day.  The 
weekly  papers  announced  that  the  school  was  “  in  successful  opera¬ 
tion  ”  and  “  permanently  established,”  but  after  a  spasmodic  existence 
for  about  three  years  it  was  abandoned.^ 

There  were  frequent  demands  for  education  of  a  more  practical 
character  than  was  given  in  the  common  school  and  seminary.^  To 
meet  this  demand  an  academy  was  started  in  connection  with  the  Me¬ 
chanics’  Society,  which  had  been  incorporated  in  1820.^  While  de¬ 
signed  primarily  forgiving  instruction  to  the  children  and  apprentices 
of  mechanics,  others  were  admitted.  A  building  was  erected  in  De¬ 
troit  and  a  day  and  evening  school  opened.  The  latter  was  designed 
especially  for  those  young  men  who  had  sufficient  knowledge  of  the 
elementary  subjects  to  enable  them  to  pursue  with  advantage  the 
higher  branches  considered  essential  for  practical  mechanics.7 

^Journal  and  Advertiser,  May  9,  183?. 

'^Journal  and  Advertiser,  Dec.  12,  Dec.  16,  Dec.  26,  1834;  Free  Press,  Jan.  4,  1836; 
Daily  Advertiser,  Feb.  15,  1837. 

^Journal  and  Advertiser,  Jan.  23,  1835. 

*  Journal  and  Advertiser,  Jan.  6,  1833.  History  of  Washtenaw  Co.,  p.  929, 

®  Northwestern  Journal,  May  19,  1830.  ®  Territorial  Laws,  Vol.  I.,  pp.  794-796. 

"^Journal  and  Advertiser,  Oct.  17,  1834. 
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About  1834  the  first  attempts  seem  to  have  been  made  to  give  pro¬ 
fessional  instruction  to  teachers.  In  the  Michigan  High  School,  in 
Detroit,  a  department  was  opened  “for  the  education  of  common- 
schcol  teachers  in  the  art  of  teaching ;  ”  ‘  while  about  the  same  time  a 
young  ladies’  school  in  Ypsilanti  solicits  patronage,  as  particular  at¬ 
tention  was  given  to  those  who  wished  to  qualify  themselves  for 
teachers.* 

One  other  experiment  should  be  mentioned,  and  that  is  the  infant 
school.  This  had  originated  in  England  in  1820,  and  the  plan  was 
soon  adopted  in  this  country  in  the  Eastern  States,^  The  idea  was 
received  with  enthusiasm  in  Michigan,  and  in  1830  steps  were  taken 
for  the  formation  of  such  a  school. 4  It  was  in  reality  the  kindergar¬ 
ten  in  crude  form,  and  was  at  first  intended  only  for  the  children  of 
the  poor,  but  as  conducted  in  Michigan  children  of  all  classes  were 
admitted.  The  interest  in  the  subject  became  so  general  that  the 
citizens  of  Detroit  paid  the  expenses  of  a  young  lady  who  went  to  a 
New  York  seminary  to  gain  a  practical  knowledge  of  the  methods 
used.  On  her  return  she  opened  such  a  school  in  Detroit  for  chil* 
dren  between  one  and  a  half  and  seven  years  of  age.s  One  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  objects  was  “to  make  the  children  happy,”  and  then  instruction 
was  given  in  a  sugar-coated  form.  The  editor  of  one  of  the  city 
papers  who  visited  the  school  the  first  day  said  that  “  the  process  with 
all  the  little  ones  seemed  to  be  to  cry  first,  then  play,  afterwards  learn  a 
little,  then  come  away  well  pleased  and  more  than  willing  to  go 
again.”  ^  The  school  seems  to  have  been  eminently  successful  ;  the 
public  authorities  appropriated  a  building  for  its  accommodation,  and 
the  number  in  attendance  was  large.?  Similar  schools  were  conducted 
at  Mackinac,®  at  Ann  Arbor,’  and  doubtless  at  other  places. 

'  Among  the  attempts  to  establish  schools  distinctively  religious  in 
character,  perhaps  the  most  noticeable  is  that  made  by  one  of  the  De¬ 
troit  academies.  A  lot  was  granted  by  the  city,  and  a  joint  stock 
company  formed  which  was  composed  of  members  of  the  Presby¬ 
terian,  Methodist,  Baptist,  and  Protestant  Episcopal  Churches.  A 
series  of  articles  was  drawn  up  by  the  stockholders,  in  which  it  was 
provided  that  twelve  directors  should  be  chosen,  three  from  each  de- 

1  Journal  and  Advertiser,  March  21  and  April  22,  1834. 

^  Ibid,  Sept.  20,  1834:  “The  first  regular  Normal  School  in  the  U.  S.  (at  Lexington, 
Mass.)  was  not  organized  until  1839. 

^  Northwestern  Journal,  I'iya.  Feb.  17.  1830.  J 

^Northwestern  Journal,  Feb.  17;  Feb.  24;  March  3;  March  17;  March  31;  April  7 
May  19;  July  7  ;  and  Oct  6,  1S30. 

®  Northwestern  Journal,  July  28,  1830.  "^Northwestern  Journal,  Oct.  6,  1830.  ^  IlitL 

•  history  of  Washtenaw  Co.,  p.  929, 
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nomination,  whose  duty  it  should  be  to  employ  teachers,  superintend 
the  school,  etc.  Nothing  was  to  be  introduced  that  could  give  offense 
to  any  of  the  denominations  represented  on  the  board;  but  while  sec¬ 
tarian  topics  were  to  be  carefully  avoided,  religious  instruction  could 
be  given  in  harmony  with  the  spirit  of  the  constitution.  If  any  teacher 
violated  this  rule  he  was  to  be  dismissed  if,  within  a  year,  the  directors 
did  not  consider  that  the  ground  of  complaint  had  been  removed. 
The  basis  on  which  it  was  started  seemed  much  like  the  experiment 
of  putting  the  spark  and  powder  together  and  then  making  an  effort 
to  prevent  the  explosion,  but  the  school  was  seemingly  conducted  on 
that  principle.* 

During  the  early  history  of  the  Territory,  as  we  have  seen,  the 
Catholics  and  the  Protestants  worked  together  in  all  educational  mat¬ 
ters.  As  the  American  population  rapidly  increased,  the  schools  , 
seemed  to  separate,  and  those  founded  specially  by  the  Catholics 
sprung  up.  These  resembled  each  other  in  detail  as  well  as  in  gen¬ 
eral  plan.  In  most  cases  no  definite  course  of  instruction  was  an¬ 
nounced,  but  an  address  to  the  public  was  made  on  the  subject  of 
education,  and  the  promise  held  out  that  “youths  are  speedily  yet 
solidly  prepared  for  college,  for  mercantile  or  professional  pursuits," 
while  the  strictest  attention  is  paid  to  the  formation  of  their  morals  V\ 
and  manners.”*  ’  In  these  schools  great  stress  was  laid  on  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  cooperation  on  the  part  of  the  parents.  In  a  circular  frorii 
St.  Ann’s  School,  after  asking  for  such  support  and  promising  untir¬ 
ing  labor  on  the  part  of  teachers,  the  benefits  are  summed  up  by  say-  . 
ing  :  “  Thus  will  combined  powers  give  direct  impulse  to  the  student’s 
ascent  up  the  ‘  Hill  of  Science.’  Genius  shall  be  excited  and  steadied 
in  her  flight  by  surrounding  emulation ;  and  the  Master,  whilst  pio¬ 
neering  his  pupils’  path  and  illuminating  it  with  the  ‘  Lamp  of  Science’ 
will  (he  hopes)  gain  for  himself  support  and  encouragement  from  an 
enlightened  and  liberal  population.”  3 

1  Journal  and  Advertiser.  Dec.  9,  1834.  ®  Free  Press,  Feb.  16,  1836. 

^  Free  Press,  Feb.  16,  1836.  As  another  illustration  of  the  difficulty  of  finding  out  pre¬ 
cisely  what  was  done,  we  quote  from  the  Jcmmal  and  Advertiser,  Dec.  5,  1834:  “  Circum¬ 
stances  not  under  our  control  having  prevented  us  from  erecting  our  college  near  St. 
Anne’s  Church,  as  early  as  we  intended,  in  order  to  give  to  the  rising  generation  in  every 
case  an  opportunity  of  a  complete  moral  and  civil  education,  so  essential  and  conducive 
to  the  happiness  of  society  under  whatever  clime  or  system  of  polity,  but  most  jiarticularly 
so  when  enjoying  the  principles  of  a  free  republican  government,  as  here  every  citizen 
contributes  his  quota  for  the  general  interest  and  welfare  of  the  Commonwealth,  we  should 
nevertheless  feel  guilty  did  we  not  contribute  in  ev-ry  possible  w’ay  to  aid  in  attaining  that 
great  end  and  exert  ourselves  in  the  interim  in  the  manner  most  practicable.  We 

will  therefore  begin  a  high  school  in  a  suitable  building  near  our  presbytery, . con- 

lucted  under  strict  diseij  ”  -e  and  moral  behavior.  Languages  and  other  branches  ot  a 
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The  question  of  how  far  higher  education  was  carried  on  in  all  these 
various  academies  in  the  Territory,  is  best  answered  by  an  examina¬ 
tion  of  their  course  of  study.'  Aside  from  the  common  English 
branches,  which  were  pursued  in  all,  special  attention  seems  to  have 
been  given  to  Rhetoric,  Higher  Mathematics,  including  Surveying  and 
Navigation,  Natural  Philosophy,  and  Chemistry.  In  the  languages,  in¬ 
struction  was  given  in  the  Classics  and  in  French,  while  one  school 
offered,  in  addition,  Spanish,  Italian,  and  German. 

In  1836  the  census  of  Detroit  gave  nearly  three  thousand  children 
of  school  age,  but  of  these  only  six  hundred  were  scattered  through 
the  fourteen  schools  of  the  city.*  In  Ypsilanti,  a  little  later,  with  a 
school-population  of  four  hundred,  only  one  hundred  and  ninety-five 
attended  its  four  schools.?  These  facts  may  be  taken  as  a  fair  illus¬ 
tration  of  the  fact  that,  during  the  territorial  period,  a  large  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  children  were  not  in  school. 

It  was  with  the  thought  of  bringing  the  common  and  secondary 
schools  and  the  University  into  more  practical  relationship  with  each 
other  that  the  State  Legislature,  at  its  first  session,  created  the  office 
of  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction.  Rev.  John  D.  Pierce  was 
appointed  to  fill  the  position,  and  after  an  extended  tour  through  the 
Eastern  States,  he  drew  up  a  plan  for  instruction  which  is  the  basis 
of  the  present  system. ♦  As  we  have  tried  to  show,  until  this  time 
the  University  and  the  schools,  both  primary  and  secondary,  had  been 
working  independently  of  each  other  and  without  any  fixed  plan. 


polite  education  will  be  immediately  taught  with  the  greate.st  precision ;  and  if  duly  encour¬ 
aged  in  our  exertions  by  our  fellow-citizens,  as  we  have  no  reason  to  doubt,  our  schools 
will  soon  be  raised  to  that  state  of  perfection  in  which  these  are  found  to  be  in  other  Cath¬ 
olic  colleges  and  universities  throughout  the  Union.  Religious  interference  of  whatever 
kind  will  be  entirely  discarded.  ,  .  .  .  A  free  school  will  also  be  put  into  operation  as 
soon  as  we  obtain  the  necessary  rooms  we  have  in  contemplation.” 

(Signed)  Frederick  Rese,  Bishop  of  Detroit. 

*  Announcements  in  Gazette.  Nov.  9,  1821;  yaurnal  atul  Advertiser,  March  21,  1834. 
Tree  Press,  Sept.  28  and  Oct.  8,  1835.  Also  in  Gautte,  June  6,  1826;  Oct.  31,  1826.  Tree 
Press,  Feb.  i,  1836;  etc.  One  in  1821  reads,  “The  branches  of  education  to  be  taught 
consist  of  Orthography,  Writing,  Reading,  Reciting,  Map  Geography,  English  Grammar, 
Common  Xrithmetic,  and  Mathematics  generally.”  Needle-work  is  often  ihcluded  in  the 
course  in  Young  Ladies’  Academies. 

Free  Press,  March  1 1,  1836.  The  number  of  those  of  school  age  is  not  strictly  accurate, 
as  it  included  all  under  twenty  years  of  age. 

*  Smith,  pp.  lo-ll. 

*  It  is  of  interest  to  note  that  Mr.  Pierce  was  the  first  person  to  fill  the  office  of  State 
Superintendent  under  a  State  Constitution.  His  appointment  led  to  some  criticism  at  the 
time,  as  he  had  only  alocal  reputation.  (Daily  Advertiser,  Aug.  i,  Aug.  2,  Aug.  17, 1836.)  It 
seems  to  have  been  due  to  his  familiarity  with  the  Prussian  system  of  education  through 
the  report  of  M.  Cousin.  Mr.  Pierce  on  “The  Origin  and  Progress  of  the  Michigan  School 
System.” — Pioneer  Collections,  Vol.  I.,  37-45. 
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This  docs  not  prove  lack  of  interest  in  the  subject ;  on  the  contrary, 
educational  questions  were  constantly  agitated,  and,  as  we  have  seen, 
a  ready  hearing  was  given  to  every  new  scheme.  But  experience,  a 
wider  knowledge  of  educational  history,  a  realization  that  hap-hazard 
methods  were  ill-adapted  to  meet  the  wants  of  a  growing  American 
State,  were  all  necessary  before  a  system  could  be  framed  suited  to 
the  needs  of  Michigan. 

“But  why,”  some  one  will  ask,  “is  it  necessary  to  study  these 
records  of  pre-historic  times  ?  The  educational  system  of  Michigan 
is  established,  and  these  early  discussions  can  be  of  no  practical 
help  to  us.”  The  reason  is  simply  this :  We  are  still  experimenting 
with  many  of  the  questions  that  troubled  the  early  settlers.  No 
problem  is  of  more  vital  importance  to-day  than  that  of  industrial 
education  for  the  working  classes  ;  the  infant  school,  with  some 
modification  and  under  a  d'fferent  name,  is  still  on  trial ;  the  country 
districts  are  as  yet  unwilling  to  believe  that  the  teacher  should  re¬ 
ceive  at  least  the  wages  of  a  day-laborer  ;  the  question  of  manual 
labor  in  .schools  comes  up  periodically  ;  while  the  disputes  as  to  the 
proper  place  for  the  sectarian  school  have  never  been  settled.  If  an 
examination  of  the  period  means  anything,  it  means  that  we  may 
often  save  ourselves  from  serious  mistakes  by  a  better  acquaintance 
with  what  has  been  done  by  our  predecessors.  Some  of  these  points 
have  been  settled  more  than  once,  yet  they  are  constantly  recurring 
because  of  our  ignorance  of  that  fact.  It  does  not  seem  too  much 
to  hope  that  at  no  distsnt  day  a  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  edu¬ 
cation,  and  the  history  of  its  progressive  steps,  will  be  considered  as 
essential  to  every  citizen  as  a  familiarity  with  the  principles  of  polit¬ 
ical  economy  and  with  the  leading  events  in  English  and  American 
history. 
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THE  PRINCIPLES  AND  PRACTICE  OF  EDUCATION  AS 
A  SUBJECT  FOR  THE  ARTS  COURSE  IN  COLLEGES. 

BY  EDWARD  M.  SAUNDERS,  D.D,,  NOVA  SCOTIA. 

As  early  as  1828  a  number  of  educationists  in  Great  Britain  saw 
the  deficiency  of  the  unscientific  methods  employed  in  schools  of  all 
grades.  In  their  judgment  teaching  was  more  than  an  art, — it  was  a 
science.  Taking  their  stand  on  this  principle,  they  began  to  agitate 
the  question  of  giving  teachers  a  professional  training  from  a  scien* 
tific  basis.  They  contended  that  this  was  work  for  the  colleges. 
Prominent  among  the  advocates  of  this  new  doctrine  was  Profes.sor 
Pillans.  A  general  interest  was  awakened  in  the  subject,  and  the 
good-will  and  cooperation  of  many  able  thinkers  was  secured  ;  even 
Ministers  of  the  Crown  became  favorably  disposed.  Hopes  were, 
therefore,  awakened  and  entertained  that  the  project  would  soon  be 
carried  into  operation  ;  but  radical  measures  do  not  quickly  succeed 
in  conservative  England.  Thus  the  hopes  raised  in  1834  were  not 
realized  till  many  years  afterward.  Zealous  educationists  had  ample 
opportunity  for  the  discipline  of  their  patience,  if  not  for  the  right 
instruction  of  teachers.  The  wave  of  popular  opinion  reached  the 
Government,  but  it  was  followed  by  no  practical  results.  The 
pioneers,  however,  were  not  discouraged.  They  had  put  the  leaven 
into  the  public  mind,  and  they  knew  its  diffusion  through  the  mass 
was  only  a  question  of  time. 

In  1S62,  hopes  of  realizing  their  early  dreams  were  again  raised. 
Professor  Pillans,  now  the  venerable  author  of  the  new  doctrine,  was 
so  sure  that  the  time  had  come  to  commence  work  that  he  went  to 
London  and  made  known  to  the  Government  his  intention  of  giving 
five  thousand  pounds  sterling  toward  the  founding  of  a  Chair  of 
Education  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh  ;  but  his  plans  were  frus¬ 
trated  and  his  hopes  dashed  to  the  ground.  The  .scheme  found  no 
favor  with  the  Government.  Instead  of  the  deference  paid  to  his 
views  in  1834,  he  met  positive  opposition.  Mr.  Robert  Lowe  con¬ 
temptuously  declared  there  was  “no  science  of  education.”  The 
soundness  of  the  new  doctrine  was  thus  denied  by  the  highest  au¬ 
thority  in  the  civil  department  of  education.  The  battle  had  to  be 
fought  over  again.  On  the  one  side  were  the  supporters  of  Mr. 
Lowe’s  dogma,  and  on  the  other  the  believers  in  scientific  method. 
All  ordinary  means  of  educational  warfare  were  laid  under  tribute, 
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and  the  discussion  went  forward.  The  advocates  of  the  advanced 
theory  would  not  allow  the  matter  to  rest.  In  them  the  world  had 
another  illustration  of  the  irrepressible  spirit  of  the  authors  of  new 
doctrines.  They  believed  something  fresh  in  the  department  of 
education  had  been  discovered.  It  was,  so  they  thought,  their  duty 
to  create  public  opinion  in  its  favor,  and  to  give  the  world  the  benefits 
of  its  practical  results.  Although  it  had  received  a  heavy  blow  from 
the  hand  of  a  Minister  of  the  Crown,  yet  that  did  not  di.scourage 
them.  The  genius  of  discovery  and  the  hopes  of  pioneer  labor  in¬ 
spired  them.  They,  therefore,  went  forward  courageously. 

In  1869  public  opinion  again  turned  in  their  favor.  At  this  time 
the  country  was  agitated  with  the  discussion  of  modern  schemes  for 
the  education  of  the  masses.  This  brought  into  prominence  the 
subject  of  training  teachers  scientifically,  and  gave  to  supporters  of 
the  doctrine  a  good  opportunity  for  pressing  their  views  upon  the 
attention  of  an  interested  public.  On  all  sides  expressions  of  regret 
were  heard  that  the  golden  opportunity,  when  Professor  Pillans 
offered  to  endow  a  chair  in  the  Edinburgh  University,  was  allowed 
to  pass.  Again  the  belief  prevailed  that  the  work  could  not  be  over¬ 
taken  by  training  or  normal  schools.  Professors  in  colleges,  head¬ 
masters  of  high  schools,  and  other  educationists,  gave  their  influence 
in  favor  of  the  new  scheme. 

About  this  time  the  trustees  of  the  Bell  fund  intimated  their  in- 
ention  of  giving  ten  thousand  pounds  sterling  toward  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  Chairs  of  Education  in  the  universities  of  Edinburgh  and 
Saint  Andrews.  Although  the  proposal  met  with  general  favor,  yet 
for  a  time  it  was  kept  back  by  the  opposition  of  the  civil  authorities. 
In  1876,  however,  the  educationists  conquered,  and  victory  crowned 
their  long-continued  and  oft-defeated  labors.  Chairs  of  the  Prin¬ 
ciples  and  Practice  of  Education  were  established  in  the  universities 
of  Edinburgh  and  Saint  Andrews.  Since  that  time  the  University 
of  London  and  the  University  of  Cambridge  have  made  provision 
for  instruction  in  this  subject.  It  should  here  be  mentioned  that,  in 
1872,  the  College  of  Preceptors  of  London  appointed  the  first  En 
glish  professor  of  education,  Mr.  Joseph  I".  Payne.  The  study  in 
the  colleges  of  the  principles  and  practice  of  education  continues  to 
gain  ground  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  For  some  five  years  past 
Professor  W.  H.  Payne,  A  M.,  has  ably  filled  a  Chair  of  Education 
in  the  University  of  Michigan;  while  the  claims  of  this  subject  have 
already  been  recognized  by  courses  of  lectures  at  Harvard,  Cornell, 
and  Johns  Hopkins  Universities.  Considerable  attention  has  also 
been  given  in  the  same  direction  by  a  large  number  of  schools  for 
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advanced  education  in  the  West  and  Southwest  of  the  United 
States.  The  freedom  of  these  latter  schools  from  the  conservatism 
and  traditions  of  the  colleges  in  the  older  portions  of  the  Union  con¬ 
ditions  them  for  the  speedy  adoption  of  any  new  departure  which 
promises  good  and  permanent  results  A  Chair  of  Education  has 
also  been  established  recently  in  Acadia  College,  Nova  Scotia,  and 
filled  by  the  appointment  of  Theodore  H.  Rand,  D.  C.  L., — a  gentle¬ 
man  who  has  seen  some  twenty  years  service  as  Superintendent  of 
Public  Education  in  the  maritime  provinces  of  Canada.  So  far  as  is 
known  to  the  writer,  this  is  the  first  educational  chair  in  any  of  the 
colleges  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada.  In  this  connection  it  should 
not  be  overlooked  that  the  National  Council  of  American  Educators 
has  strongly  recommended  university  instruction  in  the  history  and 
philosophy  of  education. 

It  may  be  urged  against  the  principles  and  practice  of  education, 
as  a  subject  for  an  Arts  Course,  that  efficient  normal  schools  are 
found  in  connection  with  all  the  common-school  systems  of  this  con¬ 
tinent.  Why,  then,  it  may  be  asked,  cannot  the  science  and  art  of 
teaching  be  left  altogether  to  these  institutions,  since  they  were 
founded  and  equipped  for  the  purpose  of  training  teachers  ? 

It  is  true  that  a  superficial  view  of  the  subject  makes  the  normal 
school  equal  to  the  demand,  and  leaves  nothing  to  be  done  by  the 
university ;  but  investigation  leads  the  mind  to  a  different  conclu¬ 
sion.  It  is  now  settled  that  teaching  is  not  a  mere  handicraft,  not  a 
mechanical  process  only,  but  a  science  based  on  laws  governing  the 
physical,  mental,  and  moral  natures  of  man.  This  conception  of 
teaching  makes  it  clear  that  the  normal  school  is  not  prepared  to  do 
the  entire  work  of  training  teachers  of  all  grades.  If  it  could  do 
this  work  then  there  would  be  no  necessity  for  the  existence  of  col¬ 
leges  ;  for  the  obtaining  of  the  knowledge  of  methods  of  the  teaching 
art,  based  on  philosophical  principles,  implies  the  possession  of  the 
results  of  college  training.  These  results  no  normal  school  pretends 
to  furnish.  Indeed,  it  is  work  beyond  the  reach  of  this  class  of  in¬ 
stitutions.  They  are  burdened  with  elementary  work.  The  con¬ 
stituencies  of  these  schools  are  not  far  enough  advanced  in  mental 
training  to  qualify  them  intelligently  to  receive  educational  doctrines 
and  to  understand  them  in  their  philosophical  relations.  The  im¬ 
mediate  demands  of  those  in  attendance  on  the  normal  schools  are 
for  scholarship  and  practical  knowledge.  The  degree  of  training  is 
necessarily  limited.  This  limit  is  below  the  work  done  in  the  col¬ 
leges,  and  altogether  inadequate  to  a  scientific  knowledge  of  the  sub¬ 
ject  under  consideration. 

A  severe  training  in  the  disciplinary  studies, — classics  and  mathe- 
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matics, — such  training  as  is  given  in  a  thorough  college  course,  is 
necessary  to  a  clear  and  comprehensive  knowledge  of  logic,  mental 
and  moral  science, — three  subjects  indispensable  to  the  right  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  science  and  art  of  teaching  Before  these  subjects  are 
mastered,  other  work  must  be  done ;  mathematics  must  go  before 
them,  sharpening  the  perceptive  powers,  whetting  and  invigorating 
the  analytical  forces,  giving  potent  tension  and  unrelaxing  grip  to 
the  reasoning  powers,  and  moderation  and  precision  in  all  mental 
processes.  Classics,  ancient  and  modern,  must  also  precede  the  study 
of  these  branches,  perfecting  the  taste  for  letters  and  the  models  of 
expression.  These  helps  are  necessary  to  a  sound  knowledge  of 
ethics  and  psychology.  As,  therefore,  the  basis  of  the  teacher’s  art 
rests  on  philosophical  principles,  it  becomes  evident  that  the  highest 
qualification  for  the  profession  cannot  be  obtained  in  the  training 
supplied  in  the  normal  schools  of  the  country.  Ability  for  this  work 
would  raise  them  to  the  level  of  the  arts  colleges.  Exclusive  reliance 
on  the  normal  schools  has  resulted  in  a  tendency  to  imitation,  routine, 
and  mechanism ;  but  the  work  of  teaching,  understood  in  the  fullness 
of  its  principles,  would  give  the  teacher  a  broad  and  profound  view 
of  his  business, — a  view  that  would  impart  strength,  dignity,  and  in¬ 
spiration.  He  would  see  that  his  profession  rests  upon  a  solid  phil¬ 
osophical  basis  The  interests  of  the  race  are  involved  in  the  right 
discharge  of  the  teacher’s  duties.  His  profession  includes  all  pro¬ 
fessions  ;  it  is  as  broad  as  is  the  acquisition  of  knowledge,  and  as 
universal  as  the  labor  of  man  for  his  fellow-man. 

If  the  teacher  does  his  work  thoroughly,  it  will  be  felt  in  every  walk 
of  life.  By  him  the  race  is  largely  moulded  and  directed.  The  wel¬ 
fare  of  society  depends  to  a  great  e.xtent  upon  the  scientific  methods 
employed  in  institutions  of  learning.  Without  a  clear  conception  of 
the  philosophical  principles  involved  in  the  training  of  human  beings, 
the  work  will  be  imperfect  in  its  quality  and  limited  in  its  results. 
The  teacher  works  by  guess  and  in  partial  darkness ;  but  if,  as  a 
philosopher,  he  has  mastered  the  principles  of  his  calling,  however 
humble  it  may  be,  he  finds  himself  a  co-worker  with  instructors  in 
all  stations  of  life, — yea,  even  with  God  himself.  The  normal  school, 
conducted  by  Christian  teachers,  holds  up  a  high  professional  stand¬ 
ard  ;  but  the  profession,  seen  in  its  philosophic  light,  is  still  higher 
and  more  inspiring.  The  university  can  do  work  for  the  profession, 
and  hence  for  the  world,  which  the  normal  school  cannot  do. 

It  is  well  known  that  educational  progress  has  not  been  from  the 
common  school  upward,  but  from  the  university  downward.  The 
college  creates  and  inspires  the  common  school.  Public  systems  of 
education  owe  much  of  their  success  to  the  college.  Even  in  cases 
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where  public  systems  have  been  so  organized  as  to  extend  from  the 
primary  school  to  the  doors  of  the  college,  the  fostering  care  of  the 
latter  could  not  be  withdrawn  without  detriment  to  the  schools.  It 
is  necessary  for  the  universities  to  continue  to  cherish  and  help  all 
the  lower  departments  of  education.  The  Scotch,  who  owe  so  much 
of  their  success  to  the  schools  of  their  country,  were  for  a  time  led 
astray  on  this  ground.  After  the  perfecting  of  the  Government  ar¬ 
rangements  for  the  education  of  the  masses,  the  universities  supposed 
their  work  in  that  direction  was  at  an  end  ;  but  a  manifest  inefficiency 
in  educational  work,  and  the  falling  off  in  the  attendance  at  the  uni¬ 
versities,  called  for  an  investigation.  It  was  ascertained  that  the 
countr)'  was  suffering  on  account  of  the  withdrawal  of  university  in¬ 
fluence  from  the  Government  schools.  In  the  early  days  of  her  edu¬ 
cational  history,  Scotland  looked  to  the  universities  for  her  teachers. 
They  influenced  and  inspired  the  communities  in  which  they  labored 
with  the  genuine  spirit  of  education  ;  but  when  teachers  came  to  be 
trained  almost  exclusively  in  the  normal  schools,  excellent  as  these 
schools  undoubtedly  were,  then  the  standard  was  lowered,  and  utili¬ 
tarianism  took  the  place  of  a  healthy  inspiration  for  the  pursuit  of 
knowledge.  Routine  and  mechanism  ruled  in  the  school-house. 
The  universities  felt  it.  The  more  discerning  in  the  profession  saw 
the  evil,  and  cast  about  for  means  to  arrest  a  narrowing  and  down¬ 
ward  tendency.  To  them  it  was  soon  made  evident  that  help  must 
come  from  the  universities. 

Not  unlike  this  has  been  the  experience  of  the  colleges  in  this 
country.  The  public  systems  of  education  cannot  sustain  them¬ 
selves  and  supply  the  colleges  with  students.  The  higher  depart¬ 
ments  must  keep  up  their  interest  and  care  for  the  lower  departments. 

In  this  matter  the  doctrines  of  theorists  and  the  results  of  experi¬ 
ment  are  in  perfect  agreement.  Horace  Mann  says:  “In  its  largest 
sense,  there  is  no  subject  so  comprehensive  as  that  of  education  ;  its 
circumference  reaches  round  and  outside,  and  therefore  embraces  all 
other  interests  human  and  divine.”  “  No  rational  plea,”  says  Her¬ 
bert  Spencer,  “  can  be  put  forward  for  leaving  the  art  of  education 
out  of  our  curriculum  ;  whether  as  , bearing  upon  the  happiness  of 
parents  themselves,  or  whether  as  affecting  the  character  and  lives 
of  their  children  and  remote  descendants,  we  must  admit  that  a 
knowledge  of  the  right  methods  of  juvenile  culture,  physical,  Intel 
lectual  and  moral,  is  a  knowledge  second  to  none  in  importance. 
This  topic  should  occupy  the  highest  and  last  place  in  the  course  of 
instruction  passed  through  by  each  man  and  woman.  .  .  .  The 

subject  in  which  the  education  of  every  one  should  culminate  is  the 
Theory  and  Practice  of  Education."  [The  italics  are  Mr.  Spencer’s.] 
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The  whole  world  is  regarded  by  these  distinguished  men  as  a 
school  divided  into  various  departments.  What  but  the  practice  of 
education  is  going  on  in  every  household,  in  every  organization,  in 
every  meeting  for  pleasure  or  for  profit,  in  every  assemblage  for  wor¬ 
ship,  in  the  writing  of  the  newspapers,  reviews,  and  books,  and  in 
the  parliaments  of  the  world  ?  Is  it  of  no  importance  that  the 
teachers  in  the  schools  and  the  teachers  out  of  the  schools  should 
know  the  art  and  the  philosophy  of  the  work  they  are  doing  ?  Should 
not  fathers  and  mothers  know  the  first  principles  of  the  labor  they 
perform  in  superintending  the  physical,  mental,  and  moral  training 
of  their  children  ?  Ministers  of  religion  are  commanded  by  their 
Master  to  “  teach.”  Shall  preachers  do  their  work  by  guess  when 
it  can  be  done  on  sound  principles  of  science }  When  this  work  of 
teaching  all  how  to  teach  receives  the  attention  it  merits,  then  schools 
of  all  grades,  churches,  homes,  and  communities  will  enjoy  its  rich 
results. 

A  Chair  of  Education  in  an  arts  college  forms  a  nexus  between 
theoretical  and  practical  life.  The  branches  commonly  taught  are 
so  purely  speculative  that  no  student  during  his  arts  course  ever  feels 
that  he  is  a  member  of  a  great, active,  industrial  community.  Classics, 
mathematics,  and  philosophy  either  keep  him  in  the  mill  of  disci¬ 
pline  or  in  the  regions  of  speculation  ;  he  is  borne  along  in  the  same 
direction  by  scientific  studies.  But  the  Principles  and  Practice  of 
Education,  broadly  viewed,  regards  all  professions  and  all  callings  in 
life.  The  subject,  therefore,  becomes  one  of  general  interest  to  all 
students.  In  this  respect  it  differs  from  the  professions.  Take  from 
it  the  mechanical  and  routine  element  designed  for  the  school-room 
only,  and  what  remains  is  just  as  important  for  every  other  member 
of  a  community  as  it  is  for  a  teacher.  Every  person  who  writes  or 
speaks  for  the  purpose  of  giving  information  or  pleasure  to  others,  is 
concerned  to  know  how  to  do  it  scientifically, — how  to  do  it  well  and 
successfully.  It  is,  therefore,  a  profession  to  which  the  entire  com¬ 
munity  belongs,  and  the  principles  of  which  it  is  important  they 
should  thoroughly  understand.  As  a  branch  in  an  arts  course  it  will, 
therefore,  serve  to  wed  the  theoretical  and  the  practical.  It  is  not  a 
cold,  professional  study,  in  which  students  have  no  interest,  and 
from  which  they  can  derive  no  profit. 

Its  popular  aspects  are  seen  clearly  when  this  Chair  is  compared 
with  any  of  the  established  chairs  in  the  arts  college.  Take,  for  in¬ 
stance,  classics  and  mathematics.  The  genius  of  these  subjects  is 
not  of  a  public  type  ;  they  are  far  removed  from  the  busy  walks  of 
men  ;  they  do  not  lead  the  mind  into  the  trades  and  professions ; 
they  tend  rather  to  cloistered  lives.  The  class-room  and  the  study 
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are  the  places  to  which  they  naturally  resort.  The  Educational  Chair 
necessarily  goes  into  the  world.  Its  currents  of  thought  and  purpose, 
unlike  those  of  other  chairs,  flow  outward.  The  professor  will  lead 
his  students  into  active  scenes  of  life.  His  instruction  will  be  given 
in  the  light  of  the  busy  world.  Life  in  its  manifold  forms  will  pass 
before  the  Chair  of  Education.  Every  phase  will  be  inspected  and 
judged  in  the  light  of  first  principles.  There  is,  therefore,  the  closest 
union  between  this  subject  and  public  interests. 

Although  the  moral  and  religious  influence  on  students  depends 
largely  on  the  professors  by  whom  they  are  instructed,  yet  the  Edu¬ 
cation  Chair,  inasmuch  as  it  deals  so  directly  with  public  duties,  will 
have  special  advantages  for  moulding  the  moral  and  religious  natures 
of  students.  Men  of  the  right  stamp  can  do  more  in  the  mathemat¬ 
ical  room  for  the  beliefs  and  conduct  of  young  men,  than  men  of  the 
wrong  stamp  can  do  with  the  discussion  of  the  sciences  of  morality 
and  religion.  All  things,  however,  being  equal,  the  occupant  of  the 
Education  Chair  will  have  special  advantages  to  give  students  sound 
views  of  morals  and  faith.  The  professor  will  necessarily  give  psy¬ 
chology  and  moral  science  their  place  in  the  work  of  character¬ 
building  in  the  world.  At  no  time  in  life  is  mere  dictum  and  dog¬ 
matism  more  abhorrent  to  the  human  mind  than  it  is  to  the  student 
in  the  transition  period  of  mental  and  moral  training.  The  work 
done  for  students  at  this  stage, — students  who  suffer  with  doubt  and 
and  unbelief  sometimes,  even  to  agony, — must  be  done  patiently,  in¬ 
telligently,  and  in  the  light  of  practical  life.  The  resources  of  this 
chair  to  meet  the  vague  inquiries  of  the  young  mind  and  quell  the 
rebellion  of  unbelief  are  exceptionally  good.  The  branches  of  learn¬ 
ing  embraced  in  it,  and  the  practical  character  of  the  work  it  at¬ 
tempts  to  do,  lead  necessarily  to  moral  and  religious  instruction. 
Logic  and  mental  and  moral  science  may  be  taught  by  other  pro¬ 
fessors,  and  the  minds  of  the  students  brought  under  their  power  as 
theoretical  studies ;  but  when  these  studies  are  dispensed  from  the 
Chair  of  Education,  they  will  necessarily  be  presented  in  a  strong 
practical  light.  Students  will  see  themselves  at  work  in  the  world. 
The  responsibility  of  actual  life  will  be  upon  them  They  will  no 
longer  be  mere  theorists  and  speculators, — they  will  be  busy  men  and 
women,  accountable  for  the  character  and  extent  of  their  work. 
These  are  some  of  the  professional  bearings  of  this  subject.  For 
settling  doubts,  shaping  beliefs,  forming  character,  and  inculcating 
sound  views  of  life,  the  Principles  and  Practice  of  Education,  as  a 
subject  for  the  arts  course,  promises  to  be  second  to  no  agency  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  training  of  the  young. 
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HUMANE  CULTURE  AND  EDUCATION  AMONG  THE 

ROMANS. 

[Translated  from  Droese,  Paedagogische  Au/joetze,  by  members  of  the  German  class  in  the 
Michigan  State  Normal  School.] 

It  is  a  wide-spread  error  to  consider  the  Greeks  and  Romans  as 
peoples  of  near  kin,  notwithstanding  a  contrast  between  them  as  dis¬ 
tinct  as  that  between  the  Chinese  and  Hindoos,  or  the  French  and 
1  the  Germans.  The  Greeks  are  a  poetic  people,  characterized  by  their 
love  for  the  ideal,  their  scientific  re.searches,  and  artistic  achieve¬ 
ments  ;  while  the  Romans,  as  a  people,  are  distinguished  by  their 
sound  common  sense,  an  extraordinary  talent  for  organization,  and  a 
love  of  system  and  order  ;  the^  borrowed  from  other  nations  whatever 
culture  they  possessed,  enlisting  the  arts  and  sciences  in  the  public 
service.  In  Xheir  corpus  juris"  X\\q  Romans  possessed  a  law-book 
unsurpassed  in  systematic  and  logical  arrangement. 

The  Romans  had  not  only  conquered,  by  force  of  arms,  almost  the 
entire  world  then  known,  but  also  succeeded  in  organizing  their  con¬ 
quered  provinces  and  blending  them  into  a  uniform  empire  with- 
such  masterly  skill  that  their  institutions  survived  long  after  the 
empire  itself  had  fallen  to  ruins.  Roman  language,  laws,  institu¬ 
tions,  highways,  cities,  etc.,  became  the  starting-points  for  the  edu¬ 
cational  and  religious,  as  well  as  municipal  and  commercial,  life  of 
the  Christian  middle  ages.  Even  now  the  world  is  ruled,  in  part,  by 
Roman  laws  and  maxims  of  government,  and  Papacy  is,  in  some 
respects,  only  a  continuation  of  the  Roman  empire.  The  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  Roman  people,  like  that  of  all  nations  of  antiquity,  was 
at  first  national  in  its  character ;  but  even  these  earliest  beginnings 
were  lacking  in  originality  and  independence, — they  were  rather  the 
outcome  of  a  conscious  effort ;  for  the  Romans  were  a  mixed  race 
of  ancient  Greek  and  Italic  elements. 

The  records  of  the  city  begin  with  a  fratricide,  followed  by  the 
rape  of  the  Sabine  women  ;  predatory  expeditions  and  civil  wars, 
and  a  rapid  succession  of  revolutions,  fill  the  pages  of  early  Roman 
history. 

Among  the  Romans,  at  the  outset,  education  preponderates  over 
instruction ;  but  the  administration  of  a  great  empire  demands- 
knowledge  and  special  training  ;  hence,  insiruction  soon  assumed 
great  importance,  and  education,  though  at  first  national,  became 
I  universal  and  humane.  The  highest  cultivation  of  the  human  being 
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is  the  aim  of  Roman  education,  because  Rome  represents  humanity. 
Rome  is,  in  a  political  sense,  what  Christianity  became  spiritually, 
and  forms,  in  every  respect,  the  transition  to  the  same.  The  extent 
of  the  empire  favored  the  spread  of  Christianity,  The  Greek  and 
Roman  languages  were  the  universal  means  for  the  exchange  of  ideas, 
and  the  tendency  of  the  Roman  spirit  was  to  expand  beyond  the 
limits  of  nationality  toward  humanity  at  large.  The  first  influence 
exerted  upon  the  Romans  was  by  the  Etruscans,  or  Etrurians,  a  peo¬ 
ple  of  versatile  genius,  whose  origin  and  descent  are  yet  a  mystery. 
They  had  much  of  orientalism  in  their  State  gpvernment  and  re¬ 
ligious  belief ;  a  priestly  nobility  ruled  the  land,  whose  cities  were 
united  into  a  confederation. 

In  the  arts  of  architecture  and  sculpture  they  were  the  instructors 
of  the  Romans,  who  also  borrowed  from  them  the  system  of  great 
.public  and  religious  festivals.  Only  the  sons  of  noble  families  re¬ 
ceived  a  liberal  education,  because  these  were  to  conduct  public 
.affairs  and  to  occupy  official  positions. 

Flutes  were  used  in  the  celebration  of  religious  services,  and 
'trumpets  served  for  martial  music  ;  boxing  was  practiced  amidst  the 
music  of  flutes.  In  old  times,  actors,  dancers,  pugilists,  as  well  as 
architects,  sculptors,  makers  of  fine  pottery,  workers  in  brass,  manu¬ 
factories  of  metallic  mirrors,  with  carved  figures  and  painted  orna- 
•ments,  were  already  mentioned,  from  which  we  may  conclude  that 
ithe  Etruscans  were  a  people  of  many-sided  culture. 

The  position  which  the  wife  and  mother  occupied  in  the  family 
.among  all  Italic  nations  was  of  special  importance  to  popular  educa 
tion.  With  the  Greeks  the  wife  was  without  influence  in  educational 
.and  public  life  after  she  hadreared  the  child  to  his  seventh  year; 
•only  the  daughters  remained  under  the  mother’s  oversight  and  pro¬ 
tection.  In  Italy,  on  the  contrary,  she  represented  the  honor  of  the 
family  from  which  she  sprang,  and  shared  equally  with  her  husband 
in  the  honors  of  parental  authority.  In  consequence  she  was  always 
revered  by  the  children  ;  and  tradition  relates  that  Coriolanus  could 
be  induced  to  give  up  the  siege  of  Rome  neither  by  the  Senate,  the 
priesthood,  nor  his  wife ;  but  yielding  to  the  entreaties  of  his  mother 
he  consented,  and  thus  brought  upon  himself  the  deadly  hatred  of 
all  his  confederates. 

It  is  further  known  that  there  were,  in  Etrurian  and  Sabinian 
cities,  elementary  schools  established  by  individuals  for  the  sake  of 
gain,  in  order  that  the  children  of  aristocratic  parents  might  obtain 
the  necessary  readiness  in  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic.  In  ad¬ 
dition  to  this,  it  is  possible  that  religious  songs,  moral  maxims,  rules 
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of  life,  and  laws  were  memorized,  because  it  was  desired  to  prepare 
for  practical  life  the  youth  who.  on  account  of  their  noble  parentage, 
were  to  be  called  upon  to  conduct  the  affairs  of  State.  In  Italy,  as 
in  Greece,  we  find  the  lack  of  State  institutions  of  learning  a  com¬ 
mon  characteristic,  while  education  for  public  life  continued  to  be, 
according  to  national  custom  and  usage,  the  object  of  instruction, 
and  was  under  the  surveillance  of  the  State. 

The  entire  Roman  State,  if  we  may  so  designate  the  colony  of 
Romulus,  was  based  upon  the  privileges  of  the  nobles  who  occupied 
the  senatorial  and  judicial  seats,  and  who,  in  general,  constituted  the 
community.  The  family,  represented  by  the  father  and  mother,  was 
a  miniature  copy  of  the  State  ;  it  assigned  to  the  individual  member 
his  lawfully  prescribed  position.  Since  the  Roman  State  itself 
originated  from  the  family,  home  education  was  of  great  importance; 
indeed,  beside  this,  there  was  no  room  for  public  education.  The 
State,  through  its  censors,  rather  watched  over  private  morality, 
which  chiefly  consisted  in  this, — that  every  individual  should  live 
and  dress  according  to  custom,  should  act  honorably  and  with  pro¬ 
priety,  and  conduct  himself  in  accordance  with  his  position.  Dignity, 
gravity,  honor,  justice,  ability,  and  decorum  were  the  virtues  of  an¬ 
cient  Rome. 

It  IS  true,  public  life  in  Rome  underwent  great  changes,  but,  in 
respect  to  the  teaching  of  the  young,  only  this  difference  is  observ¬ 
able,  viz.,  that  education  proper  prevailed  np  to  the  time  of  the  first 
emperors,  while  under  the  reign  of  the  later  emperdrs,  when  the  old 
Roman  spirit  had  degenerated,  instruction  predominated  over  educa¬ 
tion  (training).  To  what  end,  indeed,  should  the  youth  be  educated 
in  this  thoroughly  demoralized  period,  amidst  universal  depravity, 
corruption,  and  venality  ? 

VVe  see,  then,  that,  as  in  the  Greek  States  at  the  time  of  their  de¬ 
cadence,  the  sciences,  having  been  adapted  to  immature  minds,  were 
taught  by  paid  and  appointed  teachers,  and  that  as  Judaism,  having 
lost  its  noble  aim,  passed  from  its  old  belief  to  rabbinical  learning 
without  belief,  so  Rome  takes  the  same  course.  In  this  preponder¬ 
ance  of  instruction  is  heralded  the  dawn  of  a  new  era,  — ^.that  of 
Christian  Monarchism,  which  forms  the  contrast  to  Pagan  Republi¬ 
canism.  During  the  time  of  the  Roman  Kings  and  Roman  Republic 
there  existed  neither  public  schools  nor  educational  institutions,  and 
education  became,  largely,  a  family  prerogative  ;  but  the  S^ate  de¬ 
manded  of  those  who  wished  to  devote  themselves  to  public  life  the 
necessary  scholastic  preparation,  and,  above  all,  moral  rectitude,  the 
spirit  of  ancient  Rome,  and  principles  of  honor. 
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The  citizens  must  possess  character,  must  feel  themselves  exalted 
by  a  noble  patriotism  ;  the  youth  must  be  educated  with  simplicity 
and  modesty,  and  with  a  reverence  for  authority  and  privileges  sanc¬ 
tioned  by  history.  Through  obedience  they  wexe  educated  to  freedom 
and  independence  within  the  proper  limits  of  law  and  usage ;  the 
son,  as  well  as  the  daughter,  must  in  the  family  circle  learn  dis¬ 
cretion,  honesty,  virtue,  and  dignity.  The  age  of  boyhood  extended 
to  the  fifteenth  year,  at  which  period  the  young  Roman  donned  the 
youth’s  dress  and  began  to  prepare  himself  for  the  weightier  affairs 
of  life.  During  the  first  few  years  the  child  was  under  the  care  and 
oversight  of  a  nurse,  and  was  always  accompanied  by  an  attendant 
slave  ;  the  father  either  instructed  the  child  himself,  or  sent  him  to  a 
private  school,  in  which  he  was  taught  reading,  writing,  declaiming, 
and  arithmetic. 

Religious  instruction  was  known  neither  among  the  Romans  nor 
the  Greeks,  although  both  were,  in  their  earlier  history,  strictly  re¬ 
ligious  peoples.  Not  until  the  Romans  no  longer  believed  in  their 
gods,  which  had  degenerated  into  material  representations  of  natural 
phenomena,  or  moral  ideas,  was  Mythology  taught  in  the  schools  ; 
this  was,  to  a  certain  extent,  a  poetic  adornment  to  this  thoroughly 
practical  and  prosaic  time.  Primary  schools  were  already  knowm  in 
Italy,  in  the  most  ancient  times,  yet  the  primary  teacher  was  very 
little  honored.  Reading  began  with  the  study  of  letters  and  .sylla¬ 
bles  ;  reading  with  expression  was  practiced  after  this,  in  which  metre, 
accentuation  and  pure  pronunciation  received  special  attention. 
Since,  however,  Roman  education  was  adapted  to  practical  needs, 
the  youth  were  obliged  to  commit  to  memory  the  twelve  Law-tables, 
maxims,  and  moral  poems  ;  some  learned,  also,  chorus-singing  for 
divine  service,  but  music  and  the  art  of  dancing  were  never  objects 
of  instruction,  as  was  the  case  with  the  Greeks.  They  were  left  to 
those  who  wished  to  devote  their  children  to  religious  offices. 

The  priests,  as  soothsayers,  augurers,  etc.,  had  great  influence 
upon  national  and  public  decisions,  upon  elections  and  declarations 
of  war.  The  youth  were  early  practiced  in  oratory  and  educated  to 
a  self  sacrificing  patriotism, — for  they  must  e.xtol  the  deeds  of  brave 
men  and  deliver  orations  in  their  memory.  Thus  they  not  only 
learned  to  speak,  but,  living  over  again  in  their  own  minds  the  his¬ 
tory  of  their  country,  lost  themselves  in  the  great  recollections  of  the 
Nation.  In  this  manner  they  became  imbued  with  the  Roman  ways 
of  thinking  and  feeling,  and  learned  to  reverence  the  great  men  of 
the  Nation. 

In  order  that  the  entire  peop’e  might  continue  in  the  traditional 
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customs  and  usages,  and  that  the  ancient  spirit  might  live  in  their 
minds,  the  censors  were  obliged  to  watch  over  the  conduct  of  the 
fathers  of  the  families,  as  well  as  the  spirit  prevailing  in  the  homes. 
They  fulfilled  their  duty  with  great  severity.  Porcius  Cato  even  went 
so  far  as  to  eject  Manlius  from  the  Senate  because  he  had  kissed  his 
wife  in  the  presence  of  their  daughter.  The  same  stern  censor  in¬ 
structed  his  children,  after  the  old  custom,  in  the  rudiments  of 
knowledge.  Later,  when  the  Romans,  through  the  conquest  of 
Greece,  Asia  Minor,  and  Egypt,  became  acquainted  with  Grecian 
arts  and  sciences,  individual  men  and  families  at  first  endeavored  to 
possess  themselves  of  this  culture  ;  but,  gradually,  in  spite  of  the 
opposition  of  the  censors,  who  still  held  to  their  old  Roman  ideas, 
the  elements  of  this  foreign  knowledge  crept  into  the  schools,  yet 
without  essentially  changing  their  purpose  and  organization.  A 
Greek  pedagogue,  who  was  usually  able  to  assist  the  children  in  the 
preparation  of  their  lessons,  took  the  place  of  the  former  attendant. 
The  Latin  translation  of  the  Odyssey  was  introduced  as  a  text-book 
into  the  schools,  and  individuals  learned  also  the  Etruscan  and  Greek 
languages  ;  the  latter  was  soon  so  universally  studied  that  every  cul¬ 
tivated  person  could  read  and  speak  Greek. 

Education,  however,  maintained  its  old  position  ;  and  the  study  of 
Grammar  was  first  brought  into  vogue,  in  Rome,  by  Kratos,  the  am¬ 
bassador  of  King  Attains,  While  he  was  confined  to  his  house  with 
a  broken  limb,  incurred  by  a  fall  into  a  sewer,  he  delivered  lectures 
upon  the  poets ;  whereupon  comedy  and  satire,  on  account  of  their 
moral  tone  and  aim,  were  taken  up  as  subjects  of  school-instruction. 
With  the  grammar,  rhetoric  and  philosophy  also  came  into  Rome ; 
for  the  Grammar  of  the  ancients  included  both  these  studies.  Phi¬ 
losophy  developed  the  power  of  thinking, — gave  formal,  logical  skill 
and  versatility,  and  taught  how  to  analyze  and  explain  ideas. 
Rhetoric,  on  the  other  hand,  showed  how  to  prepare,  adorn,  and  pre¬ 
sent  a  subject  with  taste  and  effectiveness* 

A  second  course  of  instruction  became  necessary  as  the  subjects 
of  instruction  increased  in  number ;  the  elementary  course  was  also 
somewhat  extended ;  the  teacher  in  this  course  was  called  gram- 
uiatista,  or  litterator, — that  is  to  say,  a  teacher  of  the  alphabet.  He 
made  his  pupils  syllabize  after  the  old  way,  guided  the  hand  in 
writing,  taught  counting  on  the  fingers,  insisted  upon  good  reading, 
correct  emphasis,  rhythm,  and  harmony.  He  had  them  commit  to 
memory  Latin  maxims,  taught  them  to  reckon  on  the  slate  or  with 
little  stones  and  the  numerical -frame.  He  gave  instruction  in  the 
elements  of  Geometry,  and  also  in  Geography  with  the  help  of  maps, 
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and  began  the  instruction  in  Greek  ;  the  latter,  however,  no  doubt,  in 
private  lessons.  The  second  course  included  Rhetoric  and  the 
preparation  for  public  life ;  this  work  was  shared  by  the  teacher  in 
Greek  and  Latin,  who  at  the  same  time  imparted  the  necessary  prac¬ 
tical  information.  For  the  cultivation  of  the  voice  there  were  special 
private  teachers. 

The  grammarian  e.xpounded  the  poets  and  orators,  instructed  in 
elocution,  and  in  connnection  with  this  made  observations  upon 
figures  of  speech  ;  he  trained  his  pupils  in  delivery,  and  had  selec¬ 
tions  translated  from  Greek  into  Latin,  etc.  After  this  the  Latin 
teacher  perfected  them  in  the  Latin  style,  in  order  that  the  pros¬ 
pective  orator  might  treat  his  theme  with  elegance,  and  deliver  it 
with  pleasing  address  and  fitting  gestures.  Since  a  knowledge  of 
the  law  was  now  necessary,  instruction  was  given  in  this  branch  also. 
The  subjects  assigned  for  their  discussion  included  many  topics, 
among  which  were  imaginary  cases  of  law  and  many  philosophical 
questions,  over  which  the  pupils  disputed  in  order  that,  as  future 
jurists,  they  might  accustom  themselves  to  find  out  all  that  could  be 
said  for  and  against.  History  and  Mythology  were  taught  in  the 
schools  only  in  later  times.  Physical  training,  which  fitted  them  for 
military  service,  was  left  to  individual  teachers  as  a  private  affair, 
and  was  attended  to  after  the  youth  had  reached  his  fifteenth  year. 
Up  to  the  time  of  the  later  emperors,  strict  school-discipline  was 
maintained  by  means  of  switch  and  rod ;  indeed,  the  sound  of  flog¬ 
ging  was  one  of  the  distinguishing  marks  of  the  school-house.  The 
young  Roman  attained  further  practical  knowledge  by  attaching  him¬ 
self  to  some  famous  man  whose  calling  he  wished  to  adopt  ;  being 
constantly  with  him,  and  taking  him  for  a  model,  he  obtained  much 
valuable  counsel  and  information.  In  this  way,  orators,  generals, 
lawyers,  etc.,  had  always  young  people  around  them  as  apprentices, 
as  it  were,  who  sought  to  learn  their  art  from  the  master. 

With  the  extension  of  instruction,  the  ultimate  aim  of  all  education 
and  learning  acquired  another  signification  ;  it  did  not  suffice  to  be 
Roman  in  sentijnent,  and  to  show  themselves  worthy  and  honorable, 
but  a  courtly  and  urbane  refinement  was  now  required,  —  for  Rome 
was  the  capital,  and  the  Roman  the  master,  of  the  world.  His 
nationality  was  unlimited ;  he  became  a  citizen  of  the  world  in  the 
fullest  sense  of  the  word,  who  must  possess  a  general  culture  which 
would  develop  the  whole  human  being,  in  order  to  feel  at  home  in 
all  conditions,  nations,  and  religions.  This  common  culture,  which 
was  not  the  result  of  national  life  and  habitude,  but  of  study  and  ac¬ 
quired  knowledge,  was  called  humanity,  or  humane,  culture  ;  with  its 
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introduction  national  education  came  to  an  end,  and  was  supplanted 
by  that  which  was  attainable  by  and  communicable  to  all.  The 
Romans  had  as  little  knowledge  of  what  we  call  ‘  school  ’  as  the 
other  nations  of  antiquity  ;  education  consisted  in  habitual  and  prac¬ 
tical  training  in  imitation  ;  in  this  manner  Rome  educated  her  states¬ 
men,  orators,  generals,  and  econo.mists.  The  leading  principle  in 
education  was  the  training  to  a  dignified,  circumspect  demeanor,  and, 
in  like  spirit,  all  instruction  aimed  only  at  the  useful,  the  necessary, 
and  the  practical. 

The  acquisition  of  the  useful  sciences  and  extensive  reading  v/ere 
the  ornaments  of  the  highly  educated, — therefore  they  had  some  one 
read  aloud  to  them  while  at  the  bath  and  at  the  table  in  order  to 
utilize  the  time  well.  The  higher  studies  were  pursued  abroad. 
Philosophy  and  Rhetoric  were  studied  with  individual  teachers  of 
note  in  the  manner  already  mentioned  ;  if  possible  the  pupils  lived 
with  the  teacher,  accompanied  him  to  the  forum,  conversed  with  him, 
listened  to  his  criticisms  concerning  their  own  efforts,  and  thus  by 
degrees  became  practically  schooled.  There  were  such  schools  in 
Athens,  Rhodes,  Mitylun,  Alexandria,  Smyrna,  Pergamos,  and 
Ephesus,  which  took  the  place  of  the  modern  German  gymnasia  and 
seminaries,  if  one  may  at  all  compare  such  diverse  institutions  with 
each  other. 

Not  till  the  time  of  the  Roman  Emperors,  under  whose  despotic 
reign  all  classes  became  demoralized ;  when  inordinate  ambition, 
avarice,  and  love  of  ease  made  men  capable  of  any  injustice  ;  when 
no  law,  no  right,  no  reason  prevailed,  but  where  unbridled  caprice 
and  sensuality  held  sway  ;  in  these  troubled  days  of  Roman  history, 
public  schools  were  established  in  which  Rhetoric,  Grammar,  and 
Philosophy  were  taught  at  the  expense  of  the  State 

Constantine  founded  an  imperial  school  (Auditorium)  at  Constan¬ 
tinople,  which  soon  had  thirty-one  teachers,  among  whom  were  two 
lawyers.  Out  of  these  arose  universities  with  three  departments  and 
a  curriculum,  such  as  is  customary  at  the  present  time ;  but  the  com¬ 
mon  schools  retrograded  as  the  people  became  more  impoverished 
and  depraved.  The  State  had  to  see  to  the  education  of  its  own  civil 
officers,  but  at  the  same  time  the  emperor  sought  to  divert  the  minds 
of  the  people  from  public  matters.  Instead  of  discu-ssing  affairs  of*. 
State,  the  scholars  disputed  over  letters,  syllables,  and  literary  ques¬ 
tions.  It  is  true,  the  youth  could  no  longer  be  educated  in  the  old 
Roman  ideas,  but  by  means  of  scholastic  and  pedantic  methods  they 
were  trained  in  the  humanities,  in  spite  of  the  cruel  and  blood-thirsty 
character  of  the  times 
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The  Emperor  Hadrian  established  the  Athenaeum  in  Rome  as  a 
higher  school,  in  which  were  taught  the  so-called  seven  liberal  arts  ; 
viz.,  Grammar,  Dialectics,  Rhetoric,  Geometry,  Arithmetic,  As¬ 
tronomy,  and  Music.  Besides  these  there  were  innumerable  ele¬ 
mentary  and  special  schools.  In  the  elementary  schools,  which  were 
situated  on  the  side  streets,  reciting  and  writing  from  dictation  were 
taught  in  the  old  manner  ;  declaiming  was  practiced  in  the  grammar 
schools,  in  which  Homer,  Virgil,  and  Cicero  were  used  as  text-books. 

In  schools  for  the  poor  and  the  girls’  schools  the  children  were 
trained  ;  young  men  learned  to  deliver  flowery  but  meaningless 
speeches  in  the  rhetorical  schools,  where  also  instruction  in  Drawing 
and  Music  could  be  obtained.  Gymnastics,  on  the  contrary,  were  a 
private  affair,  as  also  ball-playing,  dancing,  swimming,  and  other 
physical  exercises.  Trajan  established  schools  with  scholarships  ; 
Antony  and  Aurelius,  orphan  asylums  ;  libraries  were  founded  to 
facilitate  study,  but  the  old  spirit  never  returned. 
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There  is  one  aspect  of  the  Greek-modern  Language  question,  on 
which  there  has  been  no  special  stress  laid,  so  far  as  I  have  seen,  in 
the  various  discussions  of  it  that  Mr.  Adams’  paper  has  called  out ; 
viz.,  the  importance  of  Modern  Language  study  as  a  special  disci¬ 
plinary  factor  of  our  higher  education.  In  truth,  the  few  references 
to  the  subject  outside  of  the  favorable  view  held  in  the  Phi-Beta- 
Kappa  oration  would  seem  to  imply  a  denial  of  the  existence  of  such 
an  element  altogether  in  the  modern  idioms  as  compared  with  the 
classic  tongues.  The  eminent  president  of  Yale  College  asserts  that 
they  “are  distinctly  recognized  as  essential  conditions  of  professional 
and  business  success,  or  accomplishments  of  gentlemanly  culture.” 
Professor  Josiah  P.  Cooke,  of  Harvard,  assures  us  that,  in  his  opinion, 

“  to  compare  German  literature  with  the  Greek,  or,  what  is  worse, 
French  literature  with  the  Latin,  as  a  means  of  culture,  implies  a  for¬ 
getfulness  of  the  true  spirit  of  literacy  culture.”  And  a  leading  con 
temporary  journal,  after  qualifying  all  controversy  of  this  sort  as  an 
“inexcusable  display  of  ignorance,”  adds  with  a  sort  of  oracular  sanc¬ 
tity,  “And  for  philology,  there  practically  is  no  foundation  except 
Latin  and  Greek, — and  Greek  rather  than  Latin.”  Such  expressions 
as  these  show  most  clearly  the  dogmatic  spirit  in  which  this  whole 
subject  is  approached  by  many  advocates  of  the  e.\clusive  classical 
idea  when  the  question  of  training  comes  up.  As  zealous  holders  of 
the  only  true  faith,  they  would  fain  exclude  the  converts  to  modern¬ 
ism  from  all  the  distinctive  elevating  influences  of  their  creed,  and 
would  relegate  them  to  the  domain  of  purely  utilitarian  interests,  or 
to  the  changing  caprices  of  society  ;  and  this  subordinate  position  is 
granted  them  more  from  the  necessities  of  the  age  in  which  we  live 
than  from  any  special  feeling  of  their  worth  as  members  of  the  great 
corporate  body  of  scholars.  For  the  scholar  in  truth  it  is  even  hinted, 
in  some  cases,  that  their  field  is  useless,  and  for  the  educator  in  par-  ^ 
ticular  the  subjects  that  occupy  them  are  regarded  as  a  species  of  cum¬ 
bersome,  worthless  lumber  that  litters  up  the  mental  workshop,  and 
that  must  be  gotten  rid  of  as  soon  as  possible  if  the  range  of  the  active 
powers  of  the  mind  is  to  be  widened.  In  other  words,  it  is  set  down  as 
a  tenet  of  axiomatic  wisdom  that  Modern  Languages  have  no  place 
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whatever  among  the  formative  elements  which  help  to  develop  the 
mental  faculties.  This  doctrine,  however  extreme  it  may  seem,  when 
thus  plainly  stated,  is  held  by  a  large  majority  of  those  who  represent, 
at  present,  the  guiding  force  in  matters  of  education  throughout  our 
country ;  but  I  apprehend  that  it  is  for  the  most  part  the  result  of  tra¬ 
ditional  beliefs  or  of  the  unhappy  failure  of  methods,  or  of  sheer  preju¬ 
dice  in  a  few  cases,  rather  than  of  actual  experience  in  such  matters. 
It  may  be  doubted,  in  fact,  whether  this  important  branch  of  learn¬ 
ing  has  been  represented  by  rigid  scientific  methods  in  oar  educa¬ 
tional  system  sufficient  to  test  even  the  most  elementary  worth  of  its 
subjects  as  factors  of  a  living  power  suited  to  intellectual  growth. 
Until  this  shall  be  done,  it  is  difficult  to  understand  the  fairness  of 
any  comparison  between  them  and  another  set  of  kindred  subjects 
that  has  long  received  special  cultivation  by  the  most  eminent  scholars, 
and  has  held  a  prominent  place  in  the  training  of  our  youth.  In  the 
controversy  now  before  the  country  with  reference  to  the  merits  of 
the  study  of  Greek  in  our  higher  institutions  as  compared  with  that  of 
Science  and  Modern  Languages,  I  fail  to  see  the  appropriateness  of 
disparaging  remarks  on  the  educating  qualities  of  the  latter,  especially 
as  to  that  part  of  the  question  that  touches  upon  the  modern  idioms. 
Science  has  had  the  chance  to  cast  off  her  swaddling  clothes,  and  it 
is  now  only  a  question  of  time  as  to  the  position  she  will  eventually 
occupy  in  the  list  of  studies  that  are  to  constitute  the  building-ele¬ 
ments  of  the  mind.  With  the  Modern  Languages  it  is  wholly  differ¬ 
ent.  They  have  but  just  started  upon  the  road  of  a  true  scientific  de¬ 
velopment,  and  will  naturally  require  some  opportunity  to  show  their 
value  as  educating  elements.  But,  on  general  principles,  such  com¬ 
parisons  as  these  are  more  or  less  odious  in  all  circumstances,  and 
they  become  especially  so  when  there  is  an  evident  intention  to  mul¬ 
tiply  the  claims  to  superiority  of  a  given  department  of  learning  over 
others  that  are  allowed  few  or  more  of  the  privileges  that  attach  to  the 
would-be  favorite.  The  inconsistency  of  comparing  the  potential  forces 
of  any  two  systems  of  educational  training  without  first  according  to 
both  of  them  similar  opportunities  of  cultivation,  and  like  circum¬ 
stances  of  growth,  is  obvious  to  every  one  who  has  not  the  drag-chain 
of  some  creed  about  his  neck. 

The  reproach  flung  at  the  Modern  Languages  by  the  partisans  of 
the  e.xclusive  order  of  classical  studies,  that  they  do  not  show  brilliant 
results  of  scholarship  in  this  country,  is  but  a  covert  way  of  begging 
the  question  in  a  discussion  of  their  relative  standing  in  any  grade  of 
•culture.  Up  to  now  no  chance  has  been  given  to  show  whetherfavor- 
.able  results  may  be  obtained  from  them,  since  other  linguistic  learn- 
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ing  has  held  the  sway  to  the  driving  out  of  all  serious  Modern  Lan¬ 
guage  study.  The  time  for  pursuing  them  is  often  cut  down  to  a  mini¬ 
mum,  far  less  teaching  force,  proportionately,  is  allowed  to  them  than 
to  other  departments ;  no  fixed  standard  of  requirement  is  set  for 
them,  as  an  academic  discipline  ;  in  fine,  they  are  practically  crowded 
out  of  many  college  schedules  and  then  mercilessly  inveighed  against 
because  those  who  follow  them  do  not  present,  with  all  these  disadvan¬ 
tages,  as  high  a  standard  of  critical  linguistic  acquirement  as  if  they 
had  spent  years  of  careful  preparation  in  them.  Until  they  shall  have 
had  a  fair  trial  in  the  hands  of  well-trained,  competent  teachers  ;  until 
the  study  of  them  shall  have  been  given  all  the  favor  in  time  and 
position  which  are  accorded  to  the  classics  in  our  colleges,  it  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  see  the  justness  of  any  demand  that  they  shall  make  the  same 
showing  of  general  training  or  of  special  scholarly  attainments. 

If  we  inquire  into  the  depreciatory  feeling  with  which  the  Modern 
Languages  are  regiwded  by  scholars  generally,  we  shall  find,  I  think, 
that  the  responsibility  for  a  great  part  of  it,  at  least,  rests  upon  the 
shoulders  of  those  who  have  the  chief  power  of  appointment  to  posi¬ 
tions  in  our  higher  institutions.  The  fatal  college  nepotism  that  has 
pervaded  this  whole  system  in  many  places  has  practically  rendered 
it  a  sort  of  closed  corporation  to  all  who  are  educated  outside  the  pale 
of  their  own  individual  sanctuaries.  The  natural  consequence  has 
been  that  young,  inexperienced,  and,  only  too  often,  poorly-prepared 
assistants  have  been  called  to  office,  and  through  them  the  depart¬ 
ments  have  had  to  suffer  not  alone  for  a  lack  of  effcient  instruction, 
but  also  in  the  general  appreciation  both  of  the  student  and  of  an  in¬ 
telligent  public.  This  misfortune  has  fallen  more  frequently  upon  the 
Modern  Languages,  perhaps,  than  upon  any  other  departments,  from 
the  simple  fact  that  the  idea  is  so  generally  prevalent  that  just  any 
body  can  teach  them. 

We  have  only  to  examine  a  considerable  number  of  catalogues  of 
our  colleges  to  see  that  this  unfortunate  state  of  affairs  is  much  more 
extensive  than  is  generally  supposed  A  boy  who  has  spent  one  aca¬ 
demic  year  of  two  hours  per  week,  for  example,  on  his  French,  is  then 
called  to  teach  it ;  or,  again,  a  gentleman  who  knows  nothing  of  either 
French  or  German  receives  an  appointment  in  them  and  goes  abroad 
for  two  months  in  the  summer  to  prepare  himself  for  the  important 
position  ;  such  are  but  too  common  illustrations  of  the  kind  of  hands 
into  which  these  branches  often  fall.  What  wonder,  then,  in  such  cir¬ 
cumstances,  that  the  pupil  should  lose  all  respect  for  his  subject  and 
grow  conceited  with  reference  to  his  own  acquirements  in  it,  while  as 
yet  he  has  not  an  inkling  of  decent  knowledge.  This  procedure  is  a 
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downright  disgrace  to  any  system  of  instruction,  and  should  be  forced 
aside  by  the  timely  action  of  the  leading  institutions  of  this  country 
by  placing  all  language  study  upon  an  equal  footing,  with  the  same 
rights  and  privileges,  and  by  demanding  like  results  of  discipline  from 
both  the  classical  and  modern  idioms.  The  time  would  then  soon  come 
in  which  the  latter  would  no  longer  be  regarded  as  fit  tools  simply  for 
the  business-man  or  as  only  pleasing  accomplishments  of  the  society 
dilettanti. 

The  importance  of  having  specially  trained  teachers  in  this  work 
would  seem  manifest  from  the  very  nature  of  the  subject,  and  yet  no 
such  necessity  has  been  generally  recognized  by  us  up  to  the  present 
time.  That  intelligent  young  men  become  in  consequence  simple  in¬ 
formation  machines,  stuffed  with  systems  of  facts  that  they  have  no 
chance  to  digest,  and  that  they  come  to  play  mere  parrot  roles,  learn¬ 
ing  their  task-work  without  any  stimulus  to  awaken  their  powers  of 
observation  or  shapen  their  judgment,  is  unfortunately  a  sad  fact  in 
much  of  our  Modern  Language  study.  A  further  consequence  of  this 
state  of  things  is  a  degradation  of  the  subject,  a  stifling  of  all  spon¬ 
taneous  interest,  and  a  deadening  apathy  on  the  part  of  the  student. 
No  incentive  is  placed  before  him  to  awaken  curiosity  for  learning,  to 
strengthen  the  perceptive  faculties,  and  to  cultivate  the  power  of  con¬ 
centrated  mental  effort.  It  is  to  this  end  that  I  would  urge  here  an 
intelligent  historical,  disciplinary  study  of  these  subjects,  as  pecul¬ 
iarly  adapted  to  a  wide  range  and  variety  of  minds.  In  recognizing 
this  cardinal  fact,  German  educators  have  given  them  an  important 
place  in  their  schools  and  gymnasia,  and  for  the  last  two  decades  have 
been  thereby  rewarded  with  most  gratifying  results  in  the  general 
linguistic  training  of  their  youth.  Nowhere  else  as  here  has  stress 
been  laid  upon  the  philological  study  of  these  idioms,  and  the  natural 
consequence  has  followed  that  faulty  methods  have  been  rooted  out, 
the  standard  of  their  aj>i3reciation  everywhere  raised,  and  rich  fruits 
garnered  in  their  advance  in  academic  discipline.  It  was  this  relig¬ 
ious  regard  for  the  spirit  rather  than  the  letter  of  language  that  lifted 
Germany  out  of  the  slough  of  despond  in  which  all  linguistic  study 
was  sunk  three-quarters  of  a  century  ago  and  gave  her  such  vantage- 
ground  over  all  other  nations  that  they  will  probably  never  be  able  to 
overtake  her  in  this  work.  Here,  too,  just  in  proportion  as  methods 
have  been  bettered  and  the  true  spirit  of  linguistic  training  developed, 
the  Modern  Languages  have  risen  higher  and  higher  in  the  scale  of 
potent  agencies  for  mind-culture,  and,  in  some  parts  of  the  empire, 
have  for  years  stood  alongside  the  Classics  and  shared  with  them  all 
their  rights  and  privileges.  The  beginnings  of  a  similar  change,  too, 
have  been  noted  in  our  own  country,  where,  in  proportion  as  the 
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worth  of  these  studies  has  become  known,  they  have  universally 
taken  a  higher  stand  among  the  disciplinae  for  special  education. 
The  wealth  of  material  they  offer  for  philological  training  and  his¬ 
torical  investigation  is  becoming  more  appreciated  every  day,  and  it 
is  now  only  a  bold  spirit  and  rigidly  scientific  method  that  are  gen¬ 
erally  needed  to  raise  them,  in  the  estimation  of  scholars,  above  the 
plain  of  simple  “  polite  accomplishments.”  The  principles  and  scope 
of  their  scientific  study  have  never  been  stated  clearly  and  sharply 
enough  in  our  plans  of  college  education,  and  the  result  has  been 
that  they  arc  only  too  often  regarded  as  fit  subjects  for  those  who 
work  little,  and  therefore  as  necessarily  constituting  a  part  of  the 
“soft  electives,”  that  “  Serbonian  Bog”  where  all  intellectual  virtues 
are  swallowed  up. 

The  defective  methods  according  to  which  they  are  sometimes 
taught,  and  the  summary  manner  in  which  they  are  frequently  shoved 
aside  when  they  clash  with  other  studies,  cannot  but  discredit  them 
in  the  mind  of  the  serious  student.  It  cannot  be  doubted,  too,  that 
it  is  a  grave  mistake  for  educators  to  depreciate  their  value  so  long 
as  they  occupy  a  place  in  our  scheme  of  instruction,  since  it  is  absurd 
to  suppose  they  do  not  e.xert  a  detrimental  influence  on  the  habits  of 
discipline  in  other  departments  when  they  are  thus  disparagingly 
treated.  No  one  set  of  disciplinary  elements  can  be  specially  neg¬ 
lected,  as  a  part  of  any  given  system,  without  producing  baneful 
effects  upon  others  connected  with  it,  however  remote  they  may  be  in 
subject-matter,  or  different  in  mode  of  presentation.  But  we  are 
obliged  to  confess  that  this  attitude  of  college  authorities  toward  the 
modern  language  branches  is  in  part,  at  least,  the  fault  of  the  depart¬ 
ment  itself.  The  shiftless,  slip-shod  instruction  that  boasts  of  teach¬ 
ing  any  language  with  two  hours  per  week,  during  a  single  academic 
year,  must  naturally  tend  to  make  a  slouch  of  the  otherwise  honest, 
enthusiastic  student,  and  turn  into  a  conceited  charlatan  the  pupil, 
who,  for  lack  of  previous  sound  training,  is  disposed  to  skim  over  his 
subjects.  To  earnest  and  experienced  educators  such  a  procedure 
must  seem  sheer  nonsense,  and  it  is  to  be  expected,  therefore,  that 
they  will  have  as  little  of  it  as  possible.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is, 
that  our  whole  system  of  modern  language  instruction  needs  over¬ 
hauling  in  this  respect  before  it  can  hope  to  command  the  consider¬ 
ation  that  it  ought  to  have  both  from  scholars  in  other  departments 
and  from  the  public  at  large.  It  is  useless  to  plead  for  favor  on  the 
one  hand  and  blame  those  who  underrate  its  value  on  the  other,  unless 
we  recast  our  methods  and  show  by  convincing  results  that  there  is 
abundant  material  for  our  work.  The  subject-matter  is  surely  not  at 
fault  with  reference  to  the  present  abnormal  position  this  branch  of 
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learning  holds  in  the  estimation  of  scholars.  Obloquy  has  been 
thrown  upon  it  because  of  unjust  prejudices  in  certain  cases;  in 
others  because  the  new-comer  does  not  tread  the  accustomed  ruts  of 
a  traditional  creed.  It  is,  therefore,  viewed  with  suspicion,  but  until 
its  powers  shall  have  been  tested  by  the  same  discipline  of  years 
required  for  other  departments,  and  it  shall  have  failed  to  meet  the 
demands  made  of  it,  we  can  hardly  esteem  it  fair  to  condemn  it  to 
the  exclusive  and  not  flattering  regime  of  society  circles  and  of  busi¬ 
ness  interests.  No  means,  in  my  opinion,  could  at  present  be  more 
efficient  in  raising  this  subject  to  a  higher  level  of  development  than 
the  introduction  of  a  thorough  historical  basis  for  all  college  work. 
It  is  stating  a  trite  fact  when  we  assert  that  every  intelligent  pupil  is 
interested  in  understanding  the  whys  and  wherefores  of  phenomena 
that  he  has  learned  to  use  mechanically.  How  much  greater  interest, 
then,  must  a  subject  arouse  in  him  from  the  beginning,  if,  instead  of 
playing  a  parrot-like  part,  he  is  led  to  exercise  his  ingenuity  and  test 
his  powers  in  the  discovery  of  relations  before  hidden  to  him,  and 
this  he  will  readily  do  if  the  history  is  steadily  kept  before  him  of 
the  growth  of  form  and  expression,  with  their  resemblances  to  modes 
of  thought  already  familiar  to  him  and  to  the  natural  development  of 
the  varying  phenomena  of  speech  in  general.  Language  thus  ceases 
to  be  a  sort  of  “Fifteen  Puzzle”  to  him  since,  he  sees  philosophy 
enough  in  it  to  lubricate  the  otherwise  dry  machinery  of  grammar. 
He  learns  with  zest  any  new  series  of  facts  connected  with  it  because 
they  serve,  in  their  turn,  to  further  illustrate  the  principles  that  have 
become  fundamental  notions,  so  to  speak,  in  his  mind.  And  no 
experienced  educator,  I  think,  will  maintain  that  the  learner  can 
acquire  these  habits  of  comparison  and  reflection  more  readily  in  a 
vehicle  or  system  of  thought  the  farther  separated  it  is  from  his  own. 
The  real  training  that  belongs  to  all  language-study  must  come  more 
rapidly  in  proportion  as  we  can  eliminate  differences  of  idioms  during 
the  primary  stages  of  it,  and  carry  the  pupil  back  to  a  few  principal 
sources  of  growth,  which  hav’e  their  raison  d' etre  in  a  common  origin. 
The  modern  idioms  will  suggest  themselves,  here,  as  most  valuable 
adjuncts  to  this  rational  mode  of  language  study,  since  their  proc¬ 
esses  of  creation  and  development  lie  within  the  range  of  strict  his¬ 
torical  proof,  and  their  life-history  may  be  followed  up  step  by  step 
through  all  the  stages  of  their  complex  growth  If  it  is  the  object  to 
get  the  learner  as  far  away  as  possible  from  his  natural  intellectual 
bent,  as  some  writers  on  this  subject  would  seem  to  suggest,  why  not 
ply  him  with  Chinese  or  Arabic  formula,  which  would  require  extra¬ 
ordinary  mental  gymnastics  ?  Why  not  force  him,  from  the  start,  to 
spend  time  in  casting  his  thoughts  in  the  artificial  mold  of  Sanskrit 
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or  some  other  complex  system,  as  foreign  as  possible  to  his  natural 
analytic  routine  ?  It  is  precisely  to  avoid  this  squandering  of  time 
and  energy  that  a  study  of  the  modern  European  languages  is  so 
useful  before  proceeding  to  that  of  the  older  tongues.  The  student 
in  them  becomes  acquainted  with  forms  of  thought-expression  closely 
allied  to  his  own  ;  his  mind  can  suit  itself  to  the  new  clothing  with 
less  waste  of  time  than  by  the  reverse  process ;  and  thus  by  a  regular 
progression  from  the  better  known  types  of  his  own  tongue  to  the 
less  familiar  word-building  and  phrase  setting  of  the  new  idiom,  he 
attains  the  objects  of  his  labors.  I  hold,  in  truth,  that  the  rational 
way  to  learn  language  is  the  same  as  for  other  things  ;  that  is,  to 
move  from  the  known  to  the  unknown,  to  pass  from  the  native  tongue 
to  the  next  lying  living  system,  where  this  is  possible,  and  thence  to 
that  form  of  speech  in  which  the  so  called  dead-language  is  locked 
up.  To  study  Latin,  therefore,  I  would  begin  with  French  and  work 
on  to  a  tolerable  mastery  of  Italian,  after  which  the  mother-idiom 
would  come  almost  of  itself,  and  all  three  languages  would  be  learned 
more  understandingly  than  the  ancient  tongue  alone  can  possibly  be 
according  to  the  present  system  ;  and  the  time  required  for  all  three, 
I  think,  would  be  found  little  more  than  what  we  now  spend  on  Latin. 
However  unorthodox  this  doctrine  may  seem,  I  have  seen  it  tried  in 
a  few  cases  with  such  marked  success  that,  I  am  sure,  if,  for  Mr. 
Adams,  some  such  bridge  as  this  could  have  been  thrown  across  the 
chasm  between  his  native  English  and  the  domain  of  Greek  roots, 
we  should  never  have  known  “A  College  Fetich.”  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  even  if  we  accept  the  current  theory  and  place  the  older  idioms 
first  in  the  line  of  linguistic  topics  to  be  presented  to  the  mind,  irre¬ 
spective  of  any  natural  relation,  it  seems  to  me  self-evident  that  our 
order  of  progression  would  be  incomplete  if  we  should  allow  any 
break  to  exist  between  the  training-period  of  youth  and  the  future 
practical  activity  of  the  man.  Between  college  and  life  there  ought 
to  be  no  gap.  The  ending  of  every  system  of  instruction,  whatever 
it  may  be,  should  naturally  lap  on  to  the  sphere  of  those  broader  and 
more  varied  duties  that  crowd  upon  the  man  in  the  fierce  battle  of 
his  after-life.  And  I  cannot  but  feel,  therefore,  that  Schleiermacher 
is  wholly  correct  when  he  remarks  in  his  Eraichungslehre,  “  If  the 
natural  passage  from  the  school  into  life  is  not  reached,  then  we  have 
either  been  upon  a  false  route,  or  we  did  not  begin  right.”  Have  we, 
in  America,  struck  this  bridge  in  language-study  Does  the  present 
position  of  Modern  Languages  in  our  higher  institutions,  as  connecting- 
link  between  the  old  and  the  new,  between  classicism  and  modern 
life,  fully  represent  that  stage  of  careful  transition  discipline  which 
our  age  demands  1 
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THE  LA  JVS  OF  THOUGHT.  * 

BY  E.  EDITH  WALKER,  ENGLAND. 

In  a  remarkable  book  lately  published,  entitled  The  Philosophy  of 
Self-Consciousness,  we  have  a  proposed  solution  to  many  metaphysical 
perplexities  of  the  past  and  are  given  a  definite  statement  of  the  laws 
of  Thought  which  is  well  deserving  of  study  by  those  who  would  be 
worthy  of  their  own  complex  being. 

The  one  science  which  is  of  the  greatest  importance  as  regards 
our  daily  life  is  the  one  whose  laws  have  been  most  neglected ; 
Reason,  speculative  and  practical,  having  generally  been  considered 
ito  have  no  foundation  for  its  conclusions  in  actual  facts,  but  only  to 
^result  from  arbitrary  metaphysical  assumptions.  Yet  its  beliefs  are 
•founded  on  the  most  solid  grounds,  as  exact  as  the  laws  of  arithmetic, 
..as  capable  of  demonstration  as  the  results  of  algebra.  Being,  as  such, 
as  represented  by  the  Ego  or  self,  gives  the  key-note  to  the  great 
.harmony  of  the  universe  in  the  triform  nature  of  Thought.  The 
,a  priori  grounds  of  reason  are  contained  in  our  feeling,  thought,  and 
will,  as  these  are  manifested  in  our  emotional,  intellectual,  or  moral 
being,  through  which  we  reach  out  to  the  contemplation  of  univer 
sal  being,  knowing  assuredly  that  this  can  be  no  contradiction 
of  our  own. 

Infidelity  chiefly  results  from  indefiniteness  of  thought,  which  is  in 
itself  highly  illogical  and  results  from  the  failure  to  see  that  religion 
and  morality  have  their  roots  in  the  very  being  of  man, — himself  a 
potential  and  active  cause, — the  conception  of  sufficient  cause  being 
connate  with  his  own  existence.  All  his  activity,  spontaneous  or  vol¬ 
untary,  having  the  good  of  Being  for  motive,  he  is  compelled  by  the 
Divine  constitution  of  his  nature  to  recognize  that  such  is  always 
the  purpose  of  his  Creator  in  all  creation.  The  volume  now  before 
us  shows  that  the  process  of  thought,  or  spontaneous  conception,  is 
triform,  consisting  in  the  three-fold  Representation  of  Being,  Rela¬ 
tivity  of  Being,  and  Tendency  of  Being;  thus  understanding  is,  first, 
of  the  Ego,  or  of  Being  in  itself  ;  secondly,  as  springing  from  this  one 
feeling  of  Relation  to  other  beings,  or  Relativity ;  and  thirdly  (from 
our  instinctive  desire  for  well-being),  comes  the  idea  of  Final  Tend- 

*  The  Philosophy  of  Self-Qonsciousness,  by  P.  F.  Fitzgerald.  R.  Clarke  &  Co.,  Cincinnati ; 
Thomas  Laurie,  London,  England. 
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ency.  or  Morality  ;  i.  e.,  action  exercised  for  the  good  of  Being  We 
are  so  constituted  that,  even  though  in  a  sub-conscious  manner,  we 
must  conceive  of  a  Sufficient,  Efficient,  or  Final  Cause  for  everything ; 
Thought  being  composed  of  three  distinct  mental  acts, — Perception, 
Apprehension,  and  Comprehension. 

Perception  is  that  act  whereby  we  recognize  Being,  proceeding  from 
the  principle  of  “  Sufficient  Cause  (“  sub  facio^'  that  which  lies 
under  all),  recognizing  that  nothing  could  exist  without  this. 

Apprehension  is  that  whereby  we  recognize  the  relations  to  each 
other  of  things  or  persons,  proceeding  from  the  principle  of  “  Effi 
cient  Cause”  ;  Q'exfacio,"  Relativity  being  the  “Effect-producing” 
Cause  of  the  mutual  action  of  associated  things,  mechanical,  chemical, 
mental,  or  spiritual). 

Comprehension  is  that  which  recognizes  Tendency  of  Being,  pro¬ 
ceeding  from  the  principle  of  “  Final  Cause,” — for  since  everything 
is  done  for  some  purpose  of  well-being,  real  or  fancied,  this  instinct 
would  not  have  been  given  us  by  God,  if  not  having  an  archetype  in 
himself ;  and  therefore  we  must  believe  that  good  or  the  perfection 
of  rational  beings,  is  the  “  Final  Cause”  of  the  universe. 

Professor  Jevons  defines  Reason  as  the  “Substition  of  Similars,” 
—  i.  e.,  the  necessary  assumption  of  “  similar  causes  for  similar 
effects,”  —  understanding  only  coming  through  similarity  of  nature. 
The  author  now  before  us  prefers  the  term  ''  Intuitive  Recognition 
of  Similars”  as  the  true  principle  of  Spontaneous  Reason  shared  by 
us  with  the  lower  animals  ;  whereas  the  formal  “  substitution  of  Sim¬ 
ilars  ”  is  a  logical  process  of  Reflective  Reason,  the  fourth  form  of 
thought,  and  is  peculiar  to  man. 

The  French  school  say  that  all  Thought  comes  of  mere  sensation, 
which  is  no  more  true  than  that  the  telegraphic  instrument  is  in  itself 
Thought  (instead  of  the  means  whereby  thoughts  are  conveyed),  a 
mere  neutral  action  not  being  in  itself  Feeling,  Intelligence,  or  Will. 
The  Univere  is  “a  Cosmos,  not  a  Chaos,”  and  thus  its  Metaphysical 
laws  are  as  definite  as  its  Physical  ones,  though  our  study  of  the 
former  is  often  so  vague  that  we  follow  nothing  of  their  unerring 
sequence,  nor  understand  the  immoveable  basis  on  which  religious 
faith  really  rests.  “  When  the  mental  grasp  of  a  principle  is  unintel¬ 
ligent  it  is  liable  to  be  loosened  by  every  objection  !  ” 

God  wills  that  His  creatures  shall  so  develop  their  own  spiritual 
being  that  they  shall  be  fit  for  their  offered  inheritance  of  eternal 
bliss,  for  even  He  “  cannot  make  those  happy  who  refuse  to  obey 
His  laws,”  which  are  the  conditions  of  happiness.  Here  we  see  the 
nature  of  “  Efficient  Causation,”  because  it  shows  us  that  on  the 
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results  of  “Relativity”  (or  how  we  fulfill  our  relations  to  God  and 
man)  depends  our  own  perfection,  and  nothing,  even  of  lower  things, 
can  be  enjoyed  without  self-development. 

This  brings  us  to  the  consideration  of  Final  Cause,  or  what  is  to 
be  the  result  of  all  Being  ;  viz.,  good  resulting  from  its  final  perfect¬ 
ing.  “  Conception  ”  is  the  generic  name  for  the  whole  process  of 
thought :  —  ^"Perception  ”  (of  Sufficient  Cause)  ;  ""Apprehension  ”  (of 
Efficient  Cause)  ;  ""Comprehension  ”(of  Final  Cause)  ;  and  “  Appercep¬ 
tion  ”  or  Introspective  Reflection  (on  the  principle  of  Sufficient 
Reason).  Both  Locke  and  Liebnitz  admitted  this  fourth  form  of 
mental  representative ;  so  that  until  this  four-fold  process  has  been 
followed,  we  cannot  be  said  to  have  “thought  a  subject  out.” 

We  will  now  pass  to  the  supreme  act  of  Reason,  —  Introspective 
Reflection, — for  it  embraces  all  the  others,  and,  as  in  a  mirror,  gathers 
up  the  scattered  rays  of  consciousness,  presenting  to  us  the  perfect 
image  of  the  Ego.  Its  peculiar  science  is  “  Logic,”  or  the  relation 
between  Being  and  Thought. 

George  Lewes  calls  the  triple  process  of  Thought,  the  “  Psycho¬ 
logical  Spectrum,”  and  as  each  primary  color  is  manifest  by  the 
predominance  of  one  order  of  vibrations,  thus  are  mental  states 
also  individualized.  Even  a  child  unconsciously  follows  the  three-fold 
mode  of  thought,  for  no  sooner  does  he  begin  to  throw  down  his  toys 
or  try  to  grasp  what  he  wants  than  the  germ  of  “  Sufficient  Causation” 
(Being  or  Existence)  unfolds  in  his  mind.  When  later  on  he  l  egins 
to  build  card-houses,  etc.,  he  begins  to  see  the  meaning  of  “Efficient 
Cause” ;  viz.,  that  in  order  to  produce  certain  effects  things  must  be 
brought  into  relation  with  each  other,  as  the  upper  cards  will  not 
stand  without  support  from  the  lower,  etc.  So  with  “  Final  Cause  ” 
the  idea  of  good  is  at  first  only  of  something  pleasant,  as  of  amuse¬ 
ment  from  his  toys,  till  he  learns  through  the  development  of  reflective 
reason  to  rise  above  this,  seeing  in  the  work  of  others  that  amuse¬ 
ment  is  not  the  highest  aim  ;  that  to  be  good  is  better  than  to  have 
pretty  things.  The  very  questions,  “  Why  must  I  learn  thus  ^  What 
is  the  good  of  it  ?  show  that  the  idea  of  sufficient  reason  is  implanted 
in  the  child’s  being,  or  the  longing  for  a  satisfactory  explanation  of 
subjective  and  objective  relations.  The  supreme  act  of  Reflection  is 
necessary  to  crown  the  spontaneous  course  of  thought,  as  interpreting 
the  world  of  Nature  through  j/mV  by  the  light  which  our  own  rational 
being  sheds  upon  it.  The  power,  wisdom,  and  goodness  e.xhibited  in 
the  universe  and  recognized  through  our  own  moral  being  are  the 
“Sufficient  Reason”  for  our  belief  in  a  “Personal  God,”  our  love 
and  adoration  of  Him  resulting  in  our  obedience  to  Him. 
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“  Reflective  introspective  Reason  ”  can  alone  interpret  all  that  per¬ 
plexes  us,  or  answer  the  question,  “  Have  we  a  sufficient  reason  for 
our  faith,  or  love,  or  hope  ?  else  we  should  be  holding  these  irrationally 
when  we  behold  the  Cosmos  with  its  wondrous  adaptations  of  means 
to  ends.  Our  comprehension  of  this  power,  wisdom,  and  goodness  of 
our  Creator  is  simply  a  “recognition  or  substitution  of  similars,”  the 
order  of  Nature  being  the  order  of  our  consciousness,  and  vice  versa. 

By  reflection  only  can  we  distinguish  the  outer  world  from  the 
spirit,  because  only  when  the  /,  in  “  I  think,”  “  I  feel,”  is  seen  to  be 
a  constant  factor  in  the  world  of  outer  phenomena  do  our  spirits  wake 
to  the  importance  of  self-conscious  life,  revealing,  as  it  alone  does, 
the  necessary  idea  of  a  Creator.  Those  who  argue  against  this,  say¬ 
ing  we  are  only  “  a  bundle  of  perceptions,”  seem  unconscious  that,  in 
the  very  act  of  denying,  they  affirm  the  existence  of  all,  affirming 
.something  more  than  a  sequence,  for  there  must  thus  be  a  reflective 
perceiving  of  spontaneous  perceptions,  as  all  the  results  of  conscious¬ 
ness,  feeling,  thought,  and  will  can  only  come  from  a  conscious  spirit, 
and  we  each  realize  that  sensation  is  not  the  whole  of  our  being. 

That  there  is  in  God  something  analogous  to  our  highest  nature, 
and  that  He  must  be  supremely  good,  is  evident  from  His  making 
our  pursuit  of  good  to  be  an  instinct  with  us,  or  how  could  He  have 
given  us  this  constant  motive,  if  contrary  to  His  own  purpose }  Thus 
we  see  the  principle  of  “Final  Cause”  is  that  of  “good  for  being,” 
and  that  it  throws  a  strong  light  on  the  destiny  of  man.  Our  self- 
consciousness  is  a  collective  thing,  for  we  know  ourselves  as  beings 
who  are  existent  related  and  instinctively  acting  for  well-being ;  how 
much  more,  then,  must  the  source  of  such  be  a  father,  a  preserver,  a 
benefactor.  Because  our  longings  are  so  unsatisfied  here,  we  gather 
the  rational  expectation  of  another  state  of  being,  where  the  ideals 
of  our  feelings,  intellect,  and  volition  will  be  fulfilled  as  a  necessary 
consequence  of  the  hope  of  perfection  within  us;  for  to  say  our  indi¬ 
viduality  ends  here  is  to  make  our  Nature  “a  living  lie,”  or  practi¬ 
cally  to  deny  the  possession  by  God  of  the  essential  attributes  of 
“power,  wisdom, and  goodness,”  thus  absurdly  conceiving  of  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  the  moral  law  as  more  moral  than  the  taw -giver. 

‘  When  we  instinctively  shield  ourselves  (by  the  very  law  of  our 
being)  from  pain  and  danger  (or  only  submit  to  these  for  some  higher 
good),  can  we  suppose  that  our  Maker  has  any  design  apart  from  the 
ultimate  happiness  of  being  in  the  distressing,  though  salutarily  edu¬ 
cational  trials  to  which  we  are  subjected  How  otherwise  could  He 
who  causes  us  to  feel  we  must  answer  for  it,  if  not  true  to  our  higher 
nature,  be  known  as  just  and  loving  1  So,  then,  we  have  this  hope 
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within  us, — not  given  to  us  as  a  snare,  but  as  the  justification  of  God’s 
ways  to  man,  through  His  own  necessarily  postulated  goodness,  as 
the  Inspirer  of  Love  and  Hope.  To  follow  any  standard  but  the 
highest,  is  to  be  untrue  to  the  principle  of  “  Sufficient  Reason,”  which 
always  prompts  action  toward  perfection  of  being ;  and  when  we 
speak  of  God’s  holiness  we  mean  that  He  possesses  absolutely 
the  highest  attributes  of  the  Ego,  its  Personality,  Power,  Wisdom, 
and  Goodness, — not  sharing  our  imperfection,  to  which  our  virtue  is 
but  the  endeavor  to  approach.  Let,  then,  each  note  of  Humanity  give 
forth  its  own  “full  and  perfect  sound,”  so  as  to  do  its  part  in  swelling 
the  universal  harmony,  which  is  the  purpose  of  God.  In  this  effort  no 
part  of  us  should  be  inactive,  either  in  Emotion,  Thought,  or  Will, 
for  their  results  in  Love,  Faith,  and  Hope  are  bound  up  with  the 
very  principles  of  Thought,  and  “  no  house  divided  against  itself  can 
stand.”  Our  duty  is  to  be  true  to  the  rational  nature  God  has  given 
us,  both  as  regards  ourselves  and  our  relation  to  others  ;  for  self-de¬ 
structiveness  can  never  be  right,  as  the  Negation  of  Being. 

The  Stoics  taught  that  “  Virtue  ”  is  a  life  in  accordance  with  a  man’s 
rational  nature,  from  “  Virf  a  Man,  (thus  being  truly  “  a  man  ”). 
Socrates  says,  “  A  man  is  what  he  knows,”  or,  according  to  the 
ideals^  he  holds  of  Feeling,  Intelligence,  and  Motive.  The  perfect 
union  of  “Thought  and  Being”  is  shown  by  Descartes  in  his  famous 
saying,  Cogito,  ergo  Sum,  for  the  “  Sum  ”  is  involved  in  the 
“Cogito”;  and,  as  Hegel  says,  “Taking  Thought  at  its  birth,”  it 
could  only  say  “  I  am,”  for  its  first  condition  is  its  sense  of  Being. 
Kant  says,  conversely,  “  Scepticism  is  the  severance  of  Thought  and 
Being  ;  and  one  wonders  how  atheistic  arguments  could  have  ever 
been  thought  a  mark  of  rationality  when  the  very  statement  of  them 
brings  out  a  want  of  reason. 

Man’s  physical  being  reveals  to  him  the  material  order  of  the 
Universe  through  his  being  a  constituent  part  of  it,  and  so,  through 
his  own  emotions  and  feelings,  does  he  comprehend  those  of  others, — 
‘  deep  answering  unto  deep.”  Thus,  only  through  his  being  a 
“  Microcosm  ”  can  he  in  any  degree  understand  the  Laws  of  the 
“Macrocosm,”  —  though,  as  Kant  truly  says,  “  When  once  we  have 
arrived  at  the  inductive  inference  of  a  “  First  Cause,”  or  Supreme 
Being,  we  then  regard  our  own  nature  and  that  of  all  other  finite 
beings  but  as  faint  and  broken  reflections  of  Him. 

Schiller  says,  “  Harmony,  Truth,  Order,  Beauty,  Excellency,  give 
me  joy,  because  they  they  raise  in  me  the  active  state  of  their  De¬ 
signer, — because  they  reveal  to  me  the  presence  of  a  Rational  Being, 
and  lead  me  to  desire  my  affinity  to  that  Being.”  Any  correspondence 
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between  our  own  Being  and  another’s  enables  us  to  reason  from 
analogy,  or  to  predicate  “  Similarity  of  Effect  from  that  of  Cause.” 
Knowing  ourselves  as  “  a  Cause  ”  makes  us  seek  for  God,  the  only 
“Sufficient  First  Cause,”  and  thus  Belief  in  Him  is  also  the  crown¬ 
ing  point  of  Metaphysics ;  and  it  were  to  stultify  ourselves,  not  to 
comprehend  equally  that  “Perfection  for  Being”  is  the  “Final 
Cause  ”  of  the  Creator’s  work,  though  it  is  through  “  Relativity,”  or 
“  Instrumental  Causation,”  that  this  ultimate  good  is  to  be  worked  out. 

Thus,  by  “  Reflective  Reason  ”  we  arrive  at  the  supreme  object  of 
aspiration, — the  Paternal  Providence,  the  Center  of  all  our  Faith  and 
Love  and  Hope,  bringing  with  it  reverence  for  all  beings  invested 
by  Him  with  Personality  ;  for  to  be  “  kind  ”  to  all  men  (those  of  our 
own  kind)  is  simply  logical, — "  unkindness"  by  the  very  terms  being 
as  illogical  as  it  is  wicked  ! 

When  we  see  Man  desiring  the  permanence  of  his  works,  and 
choosing  durable  materials  for  them,  —  instinctively  dreading  to  fail 
in  his  purpose,  or  to  work  in  vain, — can  we  suppose  that  God  formed 
creatures  capable  of  happiness,  and  gave  them  the  Light  of  Hope 
only  to  crush  it  out  in  despair,  without  utter  self-contradiction  and 
illogicality  ? 

Comte’s  “  Positivism  ”  states  that  “the  Senses  are  the  source  of  all 
Thought,  and  that  Mental  Phenomena  can  all  be  resolved  into  Ma¬ 
terial  Phenomena,  — that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  either  ‘  Sufficient 
or  Final  Causation,’  no  Purpose  in  the  world,  no  Providential  Intelli¬ 
gence  !  ”  Contrariwise  to  this,  true  Philosophy  teaches  us.  — 
“  Sufficient  Cause  and  Final  Cause  ”  are  the  very  life  of  Thought, 
material  relations  being  only  means  to  spiritual  relations  and  to  the 
end  of  Noumenal  Being. 

Physical  Science  rests  on  Metaphysical,  and  Belief  itself  is  the 
operation  of  a  Spiritual  agent,  having  a  sense  of  the  True  and  the 
Beautiful  and  the  Good.  Not  to  believe  in  the  ultimate  satisfaction 
of  our  aspirations,  (if  we  are  true  to  the  use  of  appointed  means, 
so  wonderfully  fitted  to  their  ends),  contradicts  as  much  the  Laws 
of  Thought  as  a  disbelief  in  the  use  of  food  would  break  those  of  our 
physical  being.  As  food  is  necessary  to  bodily  life,  so  is  Spiritual 
Communion  essential  to  the  Higher  Life  ;  for  God  says,  “  Man  can¬ 
not  live  by  bread  alone,”  and  obedience  to  His  Design  must  be  good 
in  His  sight. 

If  some  have  failed  in  full  development  now,  may  they  not  gain 
it  in  that  P'uture  State  of  which  Christ  said,  “  In  my  father’s  house 
are  many  mansions,”  where  each  soul  may  find  its  fuller  growth } 

The  principle  of  “Final  Cause  ”  forbids  despair;  and,  as  in  train- 
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ing  children,  we  assist  their  development  through  discipline,  so  does 
God  train  us  through  suffering  for  that  perfection  we  so  yearn  for 
when  our  full  Harmony  shall  be  gained  with  the  Father  of  Spirits 
and  with  each  other. 

It  is  truly  “  by  Faith  ”  (in  the  fulfillment  of  their  ideal)  that 
“  the  just  live,”  though  by  suffering  we  realize  the  sad  condition  of 
evil  and  the  means  of  our  perfection,  thus  “overcoming”  the  tem¬ 
poral  because  of  the  “  great  glory  wherewith  the  vision  of  our  Here¬ 
after  comes  to  us,  when  the  knowledge  of  God  shall  be  perfected 
through  the  earthly  discipline.”  Heaven  is  the  consummation  • 
where  all  estrangement  must  cease  between  the  Creator  and  the  ' 
creature,  where  Love  will  be  all  in  all,  making  clear  to  us  at  last  our 
Spiritual  Relativity,  which  is  the  watchword  of  the  Moral  Universe. 
The  love  of  God  and  Man  is  but  self  abnegation,  the  only  true  Self- 
realization,  and  reverence  for  the  order  of  His  Universe  will  keep 
us  both  from  egotism  and  irrational  self  sacrifice.  The  constant 
exclusion  of  our  own  happiness  from  the  idea  of  what  is  right  to 
be  done  is  a  dangerous  fallacy,  because,  under  the  guise  of  tran¬ 
scendent  virtue,  it  undermines  natural  virtue,  which  requires  of  us  i 
only  to  do  “  as  we  would  be  done  by,”  and  to  love  our  neighbor  “  as 
ourself,”  seeking  his  good  as  well  as  (but  not  regardless  of)  our  j 
own. 

Unbelief  in  the  holiness  of  natural  feelings  undermines  the  prin-  j 
ciples  of  Thought.  Jacob’s  ladder,  whereby  the  angels  descended,  : 

rested  on  the  .solid  earth,  and  it  is  from  the  facts  of  Self-Consciousness  I 

that  we  can  even  now  ascend  to  the  Empyrean,  holding  “  Final 
Cause  ”  to  be  the  Perfection  of  Being  and  the  necessary  Result  of 
Man’s  Creation.  The  typical  “  Is  ”  of  Creative  Design  is  the 
“  ought  to  be,”  or  Ideal  of  Conscience,  which  does  not  e.xact  im» 
provement  of  the  above,  but  reverence  for  it.  ' 

Zoroaster’s  resumi  of  Duty  is,  “  Obedience  to  the  Law  in  Thought, 
Word,  and  Deed”;  and  Christ  Himself  says,  “  Love  is  the  fulfilling 
of  the  Law,’’  for  Love  brings  with  it  Faith  and  Hope,  or  the  life  of 
obedience  for  the  whole  man. 

If  we  adhere  to  the  normal  rule  of  action  for  the  Good  of  Being, 
(our  own  and  that  of  others),  we  shall  recognize  Hope  as  rational 
e.xpectation  in  the  “  Beatitude  of  those  who  know  the  Law,”  to  use 
the  beautiful  e.xpression  in  the  Buddhagossa. 

The  organized  triplicity  of  Thought  must  ever  be  voluntarily 
maintained,  warned  by  the  fact  that  only  in  dreams,  or  insanity,  is  it 
ever  actually  decomposed  ;  and  “  Reflective  Reason  ”  has  always  for 
foundation  Being  in  its  triform  unity  and  modifications,  thus  ration- 
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ally  compelling  the  trinity  of  Thought.  On  its  categories  does  the 
principle  of  Sufficient  Reason  rest. 

Having  thus  stated  Being,  or  Personality,  as  the  basis  and  subject 
of  all  Science,  and  having  explained  how  the  fundamental  Principles 
of  Thought  correspond  with  the  three  modes  of  Being,  —  Feeling, 
Thought,  and  Will, — the  author  proceeds  from  the  principle  of  “Suffi¬ 
cient  Cause”  to  treat  separately,  though  more  shortly,  of  “Efficient 
and  P'inal  Cause,” — leaving  the  synthetie  nature  of  Reflection  for 
fuller  consideration  in  another  work  which  is  shortly  to  be  published. 
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BY  HORACE  H.  MORGAN,  ST.  LOUIS  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

The  great  disadvantage  of  making  a  defence  upon  a  false  basis,  or 
upon  a  basis  only  partially  true,  is  that  the  safety  of  the  whole  struct¬ 
ure  is  endangered  as  soon  as  there  is  any  possibility  ot  question 
about  the  validity  of  the  postulate. 

The  defence  of  public  education  rests  in  the  ordinary  mind  upon 
considerations,  wholly  or  partly  insufficient,  and  so  long  as  this  is 
true  we  shall  waste  much  valuable  time  through  the  lack  of  intelli¬ 
gent  cooperation.  Education  itself  is  defined  so  variously  that  the 
definitions  permit  the  most  diverse  action  and  the  utmost  divergence 
of  opinion  as  to  which  of  its  elements  are  to  be  emphasized.  Educa¬ 
tion  as  an  end  to  be  attained,  and  education  as  a  means  of  attaining  an 
end,  are  two  wholly  different  things,  though  almost  all  educational  work 
shows  a  want  of  knowledge  of  this  evident  truth.  Education  as  an  end 
most  certairrly  means  such  a  possession  of  one’s  faculties  as  to  induce 
one  to  employ  them  to  the  best  advantage  upon  the  most  rational  in¬ 
terests.  Such  an  education  is,  in  its  perfection,  a  dream  ;  it  is  the  incom¬ 
plete  work  of  an  entire  life;  it  is  the  goal  toward  which  the  world  has 
been  laboring,  and  which,  when  attained,  will  usher  in  the  millenium. 
That  which  renders  history  either  largely  useful,  or  at  all  intelligent, 
is  the  struggle  for  human  freedom.  History  as  a  development,  or  as 
an  evolution,  means  nothing  until  we  decide  upon  that  into  which  it 
is  developing,  or  that  toward  which  the  evolution  tends.  The  proc¬ 
esses  of  human  freedom  are  accepted  by  our  best  students  as  the 
glass  through  which  we  are  to  regard  the  history  of  the  world.  Free¬ 
dom  which  is  not  caprice,  —  freedom  which,  by  compliance  with  all 
laws  to  which  mankind  are,  from  their  nature,  subject, — such  freedom 
emancipates  from  the  slavery  of  physical  weakness,  of  intellectual 
thraldom,  of  moral  error,  and  of  perversities  of  volition.  This  free¬ 
dom  is  the  goal  of  human  life,  and  it  is  with  this  goal  in  view  that 
w^e  are  to  urge  the  development,  discipline,  and  instruction  of  all 
of  one’s  faculties. 

While,  however,  our  efforts  are  to  be  directed  to  this  as  an  cud,  yet 
if  we  profess  to  expect  its  attainment  during  the  tutelage  of  the 
child,  we  are  either  poor  observers  or  else  dishonest  workmen.  If  we 
use  our  personal  experience ;  if  we  do  not  neglect  the  experience 
of  those  around  us ;  if  we  avail  ourselves  of  the  experience  which 
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past  generations  have  accumulated, — we  must  realize  the  fact  that 
manhood  is  a  phase  of  growth  which  succeeds  childhood,  and  we 
shall  attempt  with  the  child  that  only  which  will  do  most  for  the 
child  as  a  child !  We  shall  be  sure  that  this  is  the  best  way  of  pre¬ 
paring  the  child  for  the  responsibilities  of  mature  life.  Let  this 
simple  proposition  be  accepted,  and  we  shall  hear  no  more  of  objec¬ 
tions  based  entirely  upon  the  fallacious  notion  that  the  child  is  to  be 
judged  as  a  man,  and  that  his  proper  successes  arc  to  be  belittled, 
while  the  ignorance  and  inexperience  which  necessarily  belong  to 
childhood  are  to  be  magnified  and  dilated  upon  as  crimes  committed 
by  those  who  have  his  education  in  charge.  Upon  this  basis,  and 
upon  this  basis  alone,  shall  we  be  able  to  reconcile  apparently  con¬ 
flicting  truths,  or  meet  conclusively  objections  which  possess  any 
validity. 

A  child  should  know  what  he  is  taught, — but  this  he  should  know 
in  a  child’s  way.  If,  for  example,  it  be  held  that  the  child  should 
learn  the  rudiments  of  elementary  human  knowledge,  then  he  should 
be  expected  to  know  these  in  the  way,  and  to  the  extent,  which  alone 
are  possible  from  the  conditions  of  his  life.  It  is  generally  agreed 
that  the  child  should  learn  to  read,  to  cypher,  to  write,  to  spell,  to 
possess  himself  of  the  outlines  of  geography  and  history.  Such  is 
the  curriculum  accepted,  in  our  day  and  generation,  as  the  substance 
of  our  elementary  education.  But,  accepting  this  postulate,  we  may 
yet  ask :  With  what  aim  is  the  child  to  learn  these  things }  What 
is  to  be  considered  a  satisfactory  knowledge  of  these  branches 
How  far  is  attention  to  physical  education,  to  moral  education,  and  to 
correct  volition  to  be  subordinated  to  this  information }  How  far  is 
this  information  in  itself  able  to  furnish  aid  to  these  other  interests.'' 

One  part  of  the  community  insists  that  everything  shall  be  sacri¬ 
ficed  to  education  in  morals,  and  in  spite  of  all  experience  believes 
that  morality  is  attainable  through  the  memorizing  of  catechisms. 
Another  part  of  the  community  holds  that  moral  instruction  is  best 
promoted  by  secularizing  the  school  and  by  concentrating  effort  upon 
intellectual  instruction.  A  third  and  a  fourth  part  appear  as  soon  as 
we  call  for  a  definition  of  moral  instruction.  Again,  others  of  the 
community  look  upon  the  school  as  the  proper  place  for  the  study  of 
trades,  or  for  the  direction  of  effort  in  the  practice  of  athletics. 

Such  are  a  few  of  the  views  entertained  as  to  the  proper  office  of 
elementary  school-work.  Unfortunately  those  who,  in  matters  of  edu¬ 
cation,  should  be  the  wisest  advisers  of  the  community,  too  frequently 
proffer  such  partial  views,  just  as  a  poor  mirror  distorts  the  object- 
which  it  should  reflect. 
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It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  our  obligation  as  teachers  to  fully  acquaint 
ourselves  with  the  subjects  upon  which  our  judgments  are  to  be 
passed.  It  seems  to  me  that  as  a  substitute  for  this  acquaintance  it  is 
unpardonable  to  present  a  merely  partisan  upholding  of  views  purely 
personal  or  of  views  entertained  by  a  section  of  a  community.  Granted 
that  the  wants  of  one  community  can  be  those  of  another  only  when 
the  conditions  are  identical ;  yet,  while  these  wants  may  vary  with 
time  and  place,  the  goal  is  in  both  places  the  same. 

To  so  provide  for  the  child  that  he  is  bettered  qualified  to  be  an 
active,  industrious,  intelligent,  integral  part  of  the  community  in 
which  he  is  to  live, — this  is  the  direct  end,  and  by  this  must  the  ulti¬ 
mate  success  of  our  efforts  be  tested.  Science  seeks  not  what  any 
one  thinks,  but  what  all  rational  beings  must  think,  because  it  is  true. 
The  way  in  which  human  beings  have  always  worked,  the  way  in 
which  they  will  always  work,  the  way  in  which  alone  they  should 
work,  is  to  press  the  most  immediately  urgent  claims,  and  to  urge  any 
other  element  only  so  far  as  is  consistent  with  these.  During  times 
of  war,  military  education  must  subordinate  other  claims ;  for,  while 
the  soul  is  of  greater  value  than  the  body,  the  body  is  essential  as  a 
substratum  for  the  soul.  In  communities  in  which  the  prevailing  in- 
•  dustries  are  commercial,  it  is  reasonable  that  emphasis  should  be  laid 
upon  the  elements  most  immediately  necessary  for  commercial  suc¬ 
cess,  and  that  schemes  of  education  which  ignore  these  should  not  be 
in  the  highest  favor.  It  is  reasonable  that  in  communities  whose  chief 
activity  is  industrial,  the  industrial  elements  should  be  emphasized. 
And  yet,  in  all  these  cases,  the  aim  is  to  secure  during  the  period  of 
childhood  that  which  will  be  most  permanently  beneficial  in  manhood. 

Differences  in  “courses  of  study,”  when  these  are  not  caprices  or 
“bids,”  affect  the  means  used  and  not  the  end  sought.  The  question 
for  the  educator  to  decide  is,  then,  whether  concentration  upon  cipher¬ 
ing,  hand-writing  and  book-keeping  is  the  best  method  of  insuring 
usefulness  to  the  boy  intended  for  commercial  life ;  the  question  for 
the  community  to  decide  is,  which  method  of  education  yields  the 
most  permanently  satisfactory  results.  The  educator  is  to  decide 
whether  a  mechanic  makes  the  best  success  by  confining  his  efforts 
during  childhood  to  work  in  the  shop ;  or,  whether  the  shortest  and 
most  direct  path  to  his  immediate  end  is  attainible  through  a  general 
training  in  the  rudiments,  and  a  subsequent  training  in  his  special 
trade.  The  community  must  consider  also  whether  it  is  either  possi¬ 
ble  or  advantageous  to  have  good  book-keepers,  good  mechanics,  and 
at  the  same  time  to  have  in  these  citizens  who  ignore  all  other  obli¬ 
gations  which  devolve  upon  the  individual ;  whether  it  can  have,  or 
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should  desire  to  have,  such  a  division  of  labor  that  the  plumber,  while 
skillful  in  his  trade,  should  be  unreliable  or  ignorant  of  community 
interests  ;  such  a  division  of  labor  that  the  clerk,  whUe  writing  a  good 
hand  and  quick  at  figures,  should,  as  a  clerk,  have  no  other  elements 
of  character,  and  when  not  posturing  as  a  clerk  should  be  ignorant 
if  not  vicious,  and  should  use  his  influence  to  destroy  rather  than  to 
support  the  institutions  of  society, — should  belong  to  an  Indian  caste, 
and  from  the  nature  of  the  case  seek  his  own  interest  in  opposition  to 
any  or  to  all  other  interests. 

But  this  inquiry  becomes  very  serious  when  we  reflect  that  human 
interests  are  so  intertwined  that  we  cannot  by  attention  to  any  one  of 
them  escape  th*fe  consequences  of  neglecting  the  rest.  Even  if  through 
lust  for  power,  influence,  or  riches,  we  arc  ready  to  sacrifice  all  other 
considerations  to  our  mad  pursuit,  we  cannot  separate  the  community 
into  those  who  alone  shall  take  care  of  our  moral  interests,  those  whose 
inalienable  right  it  shall  be  to  represent  the  moneyed  class,  and  those 
who  shall  be  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water. 

The  foundation,  the  secret,  the  essence  of  our  municipal  success 
lies,  beyond  dispute,  in  the  practical  freedom  of  human  action, — in 
the  nationalizing  of  public  opinion  by  a  refusal  to  ignore  any  of  its 
elements  ;  in  our  persistent  attempt,  unconscious  though  it  may  be,  to 
instill  the  lesson  that  each  man  and  woman,  and  each  woman  as  fully 
as  much  as  each  man,  shall  be  excused  from  no  responsibility  while 
he  shall  earn  his  living  through  such  pursuits  as  seem  to  himself  most 
inviting  and  most  remunerative.  The  questions  to  be  decided  are, 
then, — First,  Whether  true  education  is  limited  to,  and  consists  in, 
technical  skill  in  a  specialty Second,  Whether  the  manly  boy  of 
general  training  is  not  more  likely  to  acquire  skill  than  is  the  ap¬ 
prentice  ignorant  beyond  a  single  trade  to  acquire  any  other  intelli¬ 
gence  and  virtue.-  Third,  Whether  the  shortest  road  to  any  rational 
end  does  not  lie  in  the  direction  of  a  general  education  of  the  facul- 
tives.  Most  of  the  current  fault-finding  with  public  schools  arises 
from  mistakes  which  have  been  suggested  in  what  has  already  been 
said ;  more  of  it  is  absolutely  without  cause  other  than  ignorance  of 
the  facts  in  the  case.  If  we  who  represent  the  educational  interests 
of  our  communities  will  confine  the  discussion  to  the  three  points 
already  mentioned,  the  victory,  when  won,  will  be  decisive. 

Education  as  a  result  is  inevitable  ;  it  is  for  the  community  to  de¬ 
cide  whether  this  education  is  to  be  communicated  through  the  streets, 
the  theatre,  or  through  institutions  designed  for  this  purpose.  Edu¬ 
cation  as  an  end  may  vary  with  the  individual  definition  of  the  goal  of 
life,  but  even  thus  the  community  must  decide  whether  the  effort  for 
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the  attainment  of  this  end  be  organized  or  sporadic.  If  a  community 
has  no  other  reason  for  existence  than  to  enable  the  individual  to  ac¬ 
cumulate  money,  it  must  still  seek  to  ascertain  the  conditions  of  civic 
life  under  which  this  end  is  most  certainly  attained  ;  whether  an  igno¬ 
rant,  thriftless  society  is  the  most  inviting  field, — whether  the  best 
opportunity  for  individual  shrewdness  and  ability  is  afforded  when  the 
few  are  wealthy  and  the  many  are  “  kernes  and  gallowglasses,”  or 
during  periods  of  general  thrift,  industry,  and  prosperity.  Can  there 
be  more  than  one  answer  to  such  a  question  }  Can  any  one  at  the 
present  moment  fail  to  know  that  Jay  Gould’s  countless  millions  are 
useless  as  capital  when  uncertainty  about  his  crops  disturbs  the  hum¬ 
ble  farmer  and  his  inability  to  “  trade  ”  stops  the  wheels  of  industry 
throughout  the  continent }  Has  not  each  one  of  us  suffered  person¬ 
ally  through  increased  expensiveness  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  while, 
at  the  same  time,  the  value  of  accumulated  wealth  held  by  somebody 
is  immense.^ 

If  any  fact  is  well  established  by  human  history  it  is  that  where  a 
few  control  the  labor  and  industry  of  the  many,  even  the  few  cease  to 
prosper,  while  the  ultimate  condition  oj  the  country  must  become 
like  that  of  Ireland  at  the  present.  So  the  attempt  to  confine  patriot¬ 
ism,  education,  culture,  refinement,  and  other  ends  toward  which  the 
best  and  most  useful  lives  are  constantly  struggling,  has  always  and 
in  all  lands  ultimately  resulted  in  disaster  even  to  the  favored  class. 

Those  who  have  must,  of  necessity,  take  care  of  those  who  have 
not ;  the  strong  must,  nolens  volens,  provide  for  the  weak  ;  those  who 
earn  more  than  a  living  must  provide  for  those  who  for  any  cause  earn 
less  than  a  subsistence.  To  this  law  there  can  evidently  be  no  excep¬ 
tion.  It  is  a  law  arising  from  the  nature  of  things,  and  not  repre¬ 
senting  the  changeable  will  of  mankind. 

In  what  way  shall  this  burden,  if  we  insist  upon  calling  it  a  burden, 
be  carried  most  easily  ?  Do  we  not  know  that  instead  of  poor 
rates  we  have  schools  ?  instead  of  hopelessly  undertaking  to  spend 
our  money  on  a  military  to  restrain  an  ignorant  and  brutalized 
mass,  we  spend  less  money  in  the  successful  attempt  to  convert  this 
mass  from  its  ignorance  and  brutality.^  that  instead  of  occupying  our¬ 
selves  with  ingenious  devices  for  “  staving  off  ”  the  inevitable  day  of 
successful  insurrection,  we  have,  with  greater  intelligence,  employed 
a  smaller  amount  of  money  in  rendering  the  ignorant  self-reliant,  self- 
dependent,  and  self-supporting  ? 

The  fundamental  doctrine  of  our  country  is  the  possibility  and  de¬ 
sirability  of  converting  ordinary  and  helpless  people  into  members  of 
the  community  who  add  to  its  prosperity,  instead  of  increasing  the 
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number  of  its  “  blind  mouths.”  Hence  it  is  that,  however  much  indi¬ 
viduals  may  urge  the  claims  of  special  studies  and  special  methods, 
those  whose  interest  is  most  intelligent  must  insist  that  methods  and 
studies  are  but  means, — that  they  must  be  tried  by  the  success  with 
which  they  reach  the  end  desired.  - 

No  one  supposes  that  a  knowledge  of  the  elementary  branches  will 
in  itself  render  every  child  a  capable  citizen  ;  no  one  can  suppose  that 
even  were  our  ideas  clearer,  we  could  insure  anything  but  our  part  of 
the  work.  Our  curriculum  when  most  serviceable  will  be  governed 
by  the  immediate  wants  of  the  community  ;  but  the  spirit  in  which  in¬ 
struction  is  given  must  always  be  that  which  seeks  to  develop  the 
freest  activity  upon  the  part  of  the  pupil,  and  which  sends  the  pupil 
forth,  not  only  well  instructed  within  such  limits  as  our  time  and  in¬ 
telligence  shall  allow,  but  with  such  command  of  his  powers,  and  with 
such  an  idea  of  the  relation  of  values,  that  he  is  likely  to  use  his  ac¬ 
quirements,  instead  of  proving  their  slave. 

There  is  no  reason  why  practical  studies  should  not  be  emphasized  ; 
no  reason  why  the  definition  of  practical  studies  should  not  be  left  to 
the  community  of  which  the  educator  is  personally  a  part;  but  the 
aims  with  which  these  studies  are  carried  on,  the  spirit  in  which  the 
the  teacher  conducts  them,  will  determine  their  value,  as  will  be  shown 
afterward  in  the  lives  of  the  pupils.  The  education  of  girls  is  gener¬ 
ally  urged  upon  grounds  utterly  insufficient ;  e.  g.,  first,  girls  are  edu¬ 
cated  because  the  nature  of  our  social  life  gives  them  a  larger  com¬ 
mand  of  leisure  ;  second,  girls  are  educated  because  they  may  at  some 
time  be  compelled  to  earn  their  living  as  teachers ;  third,  because 
they  can,  in  this  way,  obtain  more  satisfactory  employment ;  fourth, 
because  their  success  ministers  to  the  vanity  of  their  parents ;  fifth, 
because  they  intend  to  compete  with  men  in  the  struggle  for  the 
usual  prizes.  Very  rarely  in  our  communities  are  either  boys  or  girls 
educated  because  they  are  human  beings,  and  because  general  educa- 
is  not  only  directly  useful  to  the  individual  and  the  community  as  a 
means  of  bread-winning,  but  because  without  education  the  individual, 
and  through  the  individual  the  whole  community,  must  suffer  starva¬ 
tion  of  the  moral  and  intellectual  nature,  which  will  finally  result  also 
in  material  adversity. 

According  to  the  purposes  of  education,  as  usually  advanced,  what 
is  the  use  of  any  one’s  knowing  anything  but  the  elements  with  which 
he  begins  his  struggle  for  his  daily  bread?  Cannot  a  boy  begin  at 
eight  years  of  age,  and,  by  keeping  his  eye  open  to  the  main  chance, 
may  he  not  ultimately  accumulate  a  fortune  which  he  knows  not  how 
to  spend  ?  Cannot  a  girl  grow  up  in  ignorance,  and  yet  find  some 
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man  to  marry  and  support  her.  •  Did  not  life  continue  in  Germany 
after  the  thirty-years’  war  ?  Does  not  Russia  have  a  sufficiently  nu¬ 
merous  population  ? 

Is  it,  however,  the  result  of  human  experience  that  it  would  be  bet¬ 
ter  if  we  compelled  “  the  shoemaker  to  stick  to  his  last ;  ”  if  we  reor¬ 
ganized  society  on  the  caste  system,  so  that  there  should  be  a  class  to 
look  after  the  refinements  and  luxuries  of  life,  while  the  mass  admire 
those  who  enjoy  the  results  thus  attained  at  their  expense  Granted 
that  our  schools  suffer  because  of  false  views  upon  the  part  of  their 
teachers,  their  legislature,  their  supporters  ;  is  not  this  equally  true  of 
every  other  human  institution  ?  Shall  we  have  no  law  because  law  is 
not  perfect  ?  Shall  we  have  no  religion  because  the  best  of  us  are 
unable  to  fathom  the  profundity  of  the  Christian  belief  ?  Shall  we  re¬ 
main  in  a  semi-barbarous  condition  because  we  cannot,  like  Minerva, 
spring  at  once  into  perfect  being.?  Or  can  we  understand  our  own 
declamation  when  we  declare  that  life  is  a  development,  a  progress, 
an  evolution  .?  Every  process  is  fram  its  nature  incomplete ;  and  in 
studying  our  problem  we  must  understand  this,  and  not  shut  our  eyes 
to  imperfections  of  our  system  and  the  causes  for  them. 

Our  schools  are  in  each  community  what  the  average  sentiment  of 
the  community  desires  them  to  be.  When  the  cor.imunity  idea  is 
vague,  unsettled,  capricious,  the  schools  must  necessarily  reflect  it. 
When  the  community  loses  sight  of  the  object  of  education  in  con¬ 
troversies  about  the  means,  or  satisfies  itself  with  rhetoric  instead  of 
practically  testing  its  value  by  the  resuits,  as  shown  in  the  lives  and 
work  of  educated  men  and  women,  the  schools  must  reflect  this  senti¬ 
ment.  Does  the  community  desire  that  the  schools  shall  teach  the 
elements,  and  let  severely  alone  any  knowledge  but  that  which  re¬ 
sults  from  formal  drill  ;  then  the  community  must  not  blame  the 
schools  for  returning  only  an  automatic  manufactured  product.  Does 
the  community  seek  to  have  accurate  elementary  knowledge,  and  yet 
have  this  knowledge  subordinated  to  the  idea  that  the  pupil  shall  have 
had  some  training  in  the  use  of  his  faculties  ?  Then  it  can  easily  se¬ 
cure  such  a  result.  Missouri  is  larger  in  extent  than  New  England ; 
its  natural  resources  have  afforded  a  theme  for  orators  for  many  a  year ; 
why,  then,  does  Missouri  wield  so  little  influence  ?  Why  should  South 
Carolina,  or  Georgia,  or  Maine,  or  New  Hampshire,  or  New  York 
control  its  immediate  destinies  .?  Is  it  not  because  its  guides  do  not 
make  clear  the  nature  of  sound  instruction  .? 

Is  there  any  city  in  the  Union  where  crimes  of  magnitude  are  less 
frequent  than  in  St.  Louis.?  Is  there  any  city  where  the  individual 
takes  less  thought  about  the  security  of  life  and  property .?  And  yet, 
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in  St.  Louis,  with  all  its  natural  advantages,  a  factor  of  national  life 
at  all  comparable  with  many  cities  in  the  East  ? 

If  we  consider  public  education  as  a  free  gift  to  the  poor ;  if  we 
stultify  ourselves  by  classing  people  as  laborers,  mechanics,  capi¬ 
talists,  are  we  wise  ?  Arc  we  even  ordinarily  acquainted  with  the 
open  secret  of  the  prosperity  of  our  country  ? 

The  experiment  of  pauper  education  has  been  abundantly  tried  in 
this  country  as  well  as  in  others,  and  it  has  been  sufficiently  demon¬ 
strated  that,  while  pauper  schools  may  be  established  as  auxiliary  to 
work-houses.  Bridewells,  and  prisons,  yet  public  schools  never  became 
subjects  of  public  interest  until  they  came  to  be  regarded  by  the  most 
intelligent  citizens  as  schools  for  the  public,  conducted  by  the  com¬ 
munity  in  the  interests  of  the  whole  community,  and  designed  to  at¬ 
tain  such  ideas  of  education  as  might,  from  time  to  time,  predominate 
in  the  community.  And  yet  one  is  constantly  battling  with  the  idea 
that  public  schools  are  a  gift  to  the  poor  or  a  device  for  protecting  the 
rich  against  the  poor.  Nine-tenths  of  the  discussions  of  “educational 
methods,” — nine-tenths  of  the  slanders  upon  the  work  of  the  schools, — 
nine-tenths  of  the  censure  of  methods,  arise  from  this  assumption. 
We  do  not  deny  the  right  of  any  community  to  maintain  ragged 
schools,  or  no  schools  at  all ;  but  we  are  bound,  if  we  have  an  intelli¬ 
gent  interest  in  the  community  of  which  we  are  a  part,  to  insist  that 
preparation  for  self-maintenance  is  both  more  economical  and  more 
.  rational  than  “poor  rates.”  In  the  light  of  our  own  experience,  in  the 
light  of  our  own  success  as  a  people,  can  we  fail  to  see  that  a  general 
training  in  self-reliance,  united  with  an  elementary  knowledge  of  the 
rudiments,  is  a  better  preparation  for  success  than  the  special  training 
given  to  the  apprentices  of  particular  trades  ?  The  decay  of  the  sys¬ 
tem  of  apprenticeship  was  natural,  and  not  due  to  legislation.  The 
rapid  advance  of  Americans  as  devisers  of  time-saving  machinery  has 
not  been  retarded,  but  advanced.  A  man  like  Edison,  in  spite  of  his 
eminent  talent,  is  hampered  by  the  narrowness  of  his  education.  The 
most  authoritative  educators  of  other  countries  have  not  differed  upon 
this  point ;  they  have  rather  urged  the  claims  of  secondary  education, 
and  even  of  higher  education.  Why  is  Germany  what  she  is  to-day 
in  the  world’s  history  ?  Is  it  not  because  of  her  facilities  for  educa¬ 
tion,  even  if  this  education  is  limited  by  a  different  theory  of  govern-^ 
ment  and  of  social  economy  ?  And  yet  would  one,  with  the  history 
even  of  Germans  in  this  country,  undertake  to  say  that  their  element¬ 
ary  education  had  ruined  them  for  money-making,  or  by  “  unmaking 
them  from  common  men,  while  not  yet  making  them  into  uncommon 
men,”  it  had  brought  up  an  idle,  thriftless  set  of  young  people,  seeking 
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only  sinecures }  Look  at  the  assessor’s  books  in  any  community,  and 
see  whether  the  Germans,  in  proportion  to  their  numbers,  do  not  out¬ 
strip  their  less  educated  competitors. 

A  most  pressing  need,  then,  as  it' seems  to  me,  is  to  put  clearly  be¬ 
fore  the  school  public  the  nature  of  the  work  which  the  public  school 
undertakes ;  to  urge  upon  the  public  at  large  the  true  office  of  public 
schools  and  the  ultimate  end  of  education  ;  to  interest  the  community 
in  public  schools,  not  simply  as  a  sociological  device  for  quieting  and 
controlling  the  turbulent,  but  rather  as  the  means  of  producing  the  most 
valuable  results  for  all.  To  this  end  we  must  make  clear  the  distinc¬ 
tion  between  common  schools  and  public  schools ;  we  must  urge  the 
importance  of  having  such  teaching  as  will  best  develop  the  abilities 
of  the  child  and  discuss  the  merits  of  methods  and  branches,  and  of 
the  various  elements  of  a  healthy  childhood  as  subordinate  matters. 
Those  who  make  objection  against  our  schools  evidently  mistake  their 
office,  or  are  ignorant  of  the  work  which  they  actually  accomplish. 
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^  TREATISE  ON  PSYCHOLOGY. 

BY  MRS.  LOUISA  PARSONS  HOPKINS. 

CHAPTER  I.— PSYCHOLOGY. 

For  Normal  Classes  or  as  a  Preparation  for  Teaching. 

“O  Callias,”  said  Socrates,  “if  your  two  sons  were  foals  or  calves,  there  would  be  no 
difficulty  in  finding  some  one  to  put  over  them ;  we  should  hire  a  trainer  of  horses  or  a 
farmer  who  would  improve  them  in  their  own  proper  virtue  and  excellence ;  but,  as  they  are 
human  beings,  whom  do  )ou  think  of  placing  over  them?” — Plato. 

The  teacher  must  have  a  knowledge  of  his  material ;  he  must  un¬ 
derstand  the  nature  and  laws  of  the  human  mind  and  body,  or  he  is 
not  prepared  to  train  and  develop  them  ;  he  must  be  acquainted  with 
all  that  makes  up  the  unity  of  the  human  being,  if  he  would-be  able  to 
direct  its  education.  He  must  have  learned  the  science  of  the  body, 
which  is  Physiology,  and  the  science  of  the  mind  and  soul  which  is 
Psychology,  or  he  is  in  no  degree  fitted  to  assume  the  office  of  teacher. 
It  would  be  as  absurd  for  one  to  undertake  to  educate  the  young 
with  no  knowledge  of  Physiology  or  Psychology  as  for  one  to  attempt 
to  produce  a  sonata  while  ignorant  of  the  phenomena  of  sound  and 
the  laws  of  musical  composition  and  harmony. 

Psychology  gives  us  the  knowledge  of  the  nature  and  order  of  the 
faculties  of  the  mind  and  soul  ;  it  reveals  the  laws  of  activity  and 
growth  of  the  mental  and  moral  powers.  By  many  writers  it  islimited 
to  the  mind  and  its  activities.  It  is  the  science  of  the  immortal  part 
of  man,  and  with  Physiology,  takes  the  whole  man  as  its  subject.  It 
is  a  descriptive  science,  taking  the  mental  and  moral  constitution  of 
man  as  the  field  of  its  observation.  It  is  founded  on  the  introverted 
subjective  observation  of  the  mature  mind,  the  analysis  of  experience, 
and  upon  the  objective  observation  of  the  activities  and  growth  of 
childhood.  It  was  studied  experimentally  in  this  latter  way  by  Pesta- 
lozzi  and  I'roebcl,  among  educators  ;  by  metaphysicians  it  has  been 
studied  subjectively. 

Psychology  is  closely  related  to  Philosophy,  Logic,  and  Metaphysics, 
but  differs  from  each.  Philosophy  is  the  science  of  the  forces  and  laws 
of  the  universe,  material  and  immaterial.  Socrates  created  a  new 
epoch  in  Philosophy  by  directing  observation  upon  man  himself,  mak¬ 
ing  the  study  of  mind  its  grand  object.  “  He  gave  intuition  as  its 
method,  self-knowledge  as  its  starting  point,  and  moral  perfection  as 
Its  end.” 
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Metaphysics,  so-callcd,  as  coming  naturally  after  physics  or  the 
science  of  matter,  is  a  department  of  Philosophy  which  deals  with  pure 
reason  and  the  essence  of  mind,  and  is  most  closely  allied  to  Psychol¬ 
ogy,  but  wider,  more  inclusive,  and  less  purely  descriptive.  Log’c  is 
the  science  and  art  of  reasoning,  and  gives  the  laws  of  deduction, 
teaching  us  to  think,  reason,  and  judge  correctly.  Successive  schools 
of  Philosophy  have  prevailed  since  the  Greeks.  Modern  Philosophy 
took  the  place  of  the  fantastic  ideas  of  medieval  Philosophy  by  a  vig¬ 
orous  observation  of  mental  processes.  Frances  Bacon,  the  origina¬ 
tor  of  modern  methods  of  scientific  research,  gave  us  the  method  of 
induction,  which  by  observation  and  comparison  ascertains  the  essen¬ 
tial  conditions  of  phenomena,  and  by  experiment  discovers  their  laws. 
This  mode  substitutes  nature  and  experiment  for  conceptions  and  logic, 
and  is  now  applied  to  every  department  of  Philosophy  ;  by  its  use  a 
science  of  Psychology  has  been  arrived  at  which  is  sufficiently  com- 
completc  to  furnish  the  teacher  with  a  basis  for  his  art 

The  Greeks  gave  us  Philosophy,  or  the  love  of  wisdom,  through  all 
their  greatest  spirits,  Pythagoras,  Socrates,  and  Plato,  the  world’s  edu¬ 
cators.  They  also  gave  us  Psychology,  endowing  it  with  form  and 
life  by  the  personification  of  their  mythology,  and  in  its  very  name  ex¬ 
pressing  its  symbolic  conception.  Psyche  was  the  latest  and  fairest 
of  the  gods  in  the  universal  mythology  which  the  Greeks  gave  to  hu¬ 
manity  ;  she  embodied  an  ideal  which  cpuld  spring  only  from  an  ex¬ 
alted  culture  and  mature  habit  of  thought.  She  stands  for  the  essence 
and  development  of  the  human  soul ;  coming  into  being  with  the 
loveliness  of  childish  innocence  and  happiness,  placed  in  the  fairest 
garden  of  earth,  a  vision  of  grace,  beauty  and  harmony,  she  is  beloved 
by  Cupid,  and  lives  for  a  time  in  unconscious,  unquestioning  bliss  ;  yet, 
impelled  by  the  growing  desire  of  the  soul  to  know  itself,  its  source, 
its  relations,  and  its  destiny,  she  breaks  the  spell  of  unconsciousness 
by  a  search  and  discovery  which  defeats  itself  and  bereaves  her  of  hap¬ 
piness  ;  then,  stung  by  self-reproach,  interpreting  her  loss  of  faith  as 
sin,  her  knowledge  as  her  punishment,  she  wanders  alone  and  sorrow¬ 
ful  over  the  whole  earth,  seeking  love  and  peace  in  eternal  nature, 
struggling  with  all  the  hard  experiences  of  her  restless  life  ;  she  grows 
more  and  more  earnest  in  her  search  after  the  heavenly  love  and  com¬ 
panionship  she  has  lost,  and  finally  takes  counsel  of  religion  ;  in  obe¬ 
dience  to  Ceres  she  seeks  Hades  to  beg  of  Persephone  a  passport  to 
Heaven  ;  from  her  she  receives  a  casket  which  wins  her  entrance  to 
the  home  of  the  celestials,  and  restores  her  to  Cupid  on  the  Olympic 
heights.  We  trace  in  this  symbolic  myth  the  lesson  of  the  soul-life ; 
its  early  innocence  and  sympathy  with  nature,  the  pure  enjoyment  of 
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the  senses,  the  unconscious  happiness  of  childhood,  the  search  for 
knowledge  through  outward  phenomena,  the  period  of  learning  the 
truths  of  material  science, — all  of  which  make  the  soul  beautiful  out¬ 
wardly  and  adorn  the  mind,  leading  it  gradually  to  self-conscious¬ 
ness,  which  is  the  beginning  of  restlessness  and  dissatisfaction,  of 
nobler  ambitions,  of  deeper  inquiry  for  truth,  of  a  desire  to  know  all 
that  lies  hidden  from  the  senses,  the  study  of  Philosophy,  the  trial 
and  investigation  for  oneself,  independence  of  thought  and  action  ; 
and  when  these  fail,  the  appeal  to  religion,  the  struggle  for  truth  and 
harmony  through  the  discipline  of  pain,  the  experience  of  desolation, 
the  way  of  self-abnegation,  trust  in  the  grace  and  mercy  of  God,  the 
redemption  of  the  soul,  death  as  the  path  to  peace  and  immortality 
of  life  and  divine  love. 

The  human  mvid  finds  itself  in  the  body  as  its  home  while  on  the 
earth  ;  this  body  is  its  only  medium  of  communication  with  the  out¬ 
ward  world,  and  its  only  avenue  of  knowledge  or  expression,  its  only 
organ  of  activity,  and  so  closely  related  to  it  that  it  is  impossible  to 
discover  precisely  where  Physiology  ends  and  Psychology  begins.  The 
body  is  an  essential  part  of  the  man  as  we  may  study  him.  If  we  say 
the  body  is  purely  physical  and  material,  we  mistake,  for  it  is  not  the 
shifting  articles  of  matter  which  enter  into  and  pass  out  of  its  compo¬ 
sition  from  day  to  day,  but  rather  that  permanent  invisible  power  and 
pattern,  that  organic  whole  with  which  the  indwelling  mind  is  invested 
and  over  which  it  has  more  or  less  perfect  ascendency,  which  begins 
with  its  birth  and  ends  with  its  death,  &nd  defies  the  last  efforts  of 
scientific  research.  Physiology  describes  its  structure,  its  organs,  its 
laws  of  growth,  but  cannot  define  its  essence  or  trace  its  finest  proc¬ 
esses.  Does  not  the  mind  or  spirit  peradventure  mould  the  body, 
directing  its  transformations  until  it  becomes  the  image  and  copy  of 
the  immaterial  mind  and  soul  ^  At  least  is  there  not  a  constant  tend¬ 
ency  to  perfect  adaptation  of  the  material  Vo  the  immaterial  in  man 
Man  is  a  unity  of  heterogeneous  elements  arranged  in  an  ascending 
scale, — body,  mind,  and  soul ;  each  new  power  introduced  includes  and 
dominates  all  others  ;  his  organic  life  is  built  upon  the  material  forces 
of  cohesion,  gravitation,  and  chemical  affinity,  and  controls  them  ;  his 
animal  life  is  an  addition  of  new  and  inclusive  force  which  dominates 
his  physical  life,  and  his  rational  and  spiritual  life  in  turn  gives  him 
dominion  over  both  his  physical  and  animal  life.  Each  of  these  ele¬ 
ments  subjects  all  below  it,  and  could  not  have  been  developed  but 
must  have  been  created,  or  the  fundamental  law  of  cause  and  effect 
would  be  violated. 

At  every  point  of  transition  in  nature  great  care  is  taken  to  soften 
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the  gradation,  to  merge  imperceptibly  one  form  into  another  and  one 
function  into  another,  so  that  we  are  often  unable  to  perceive  the 
limit  on  either  side,  and  cannot  closely  define  the  separation  of  kind. 
This  misleads  many  into  the  notion  that  no  new  element  is  introduced 
as  one  form  gives  place  to  a  higher,  and  they  are  led  to  think  that  the 
higher  is  evolved  from  the  lower  without  a  direct  step  of  transition  or 
creative  act ;  this  would  be  contrary  to  reason,  as  the  lesser  cannot 
contain  the  greater  nor  the  imperfect  the  perfect.  Also,  the  phe¬ 
nomena  of  mind  are  incompatible  with  the  laws  of  matter,  being 
originative,  directive,  and  self-active,  while  matter  has  none  of  these 
powers  ;  and  although  some  of  the  physical  processes  closely  re.sem- 
ble  the  mental,  as,  for  e.xample,  the  automatic  and  reflex  action  of  the 
nervous  system,  the  adjustment  of  means  to  ends  in  all  the  organs 
and  processes  of  the  body,  so  that  it  is  difficult  to  say  where  reflex 
and  automatic  action  end  and  intelligent  volition  begins, — and  although 
many  of  the  bodily  processes  are  inscrutable,  as,  for  example,  the  as¬ 
similation  of  food,  the  building  up  of  the  bodily  tissues,  the  connec¬ 
tions  of  the  mind  with  the  brain  and  nerves  of  sensation,  and  of  the 
will  with  the  nerves  of  motion, — yet  we  are  sure  that  the  mind  is 
wholly  different  and  superior  to  the  body,  and  presents  a  radically  new 
element  and  type,  since  it  is  only  through  the  mind  that  we  know  the 
phenomena  of  matter.  Many  have  thought  the  mind  identical  with 
the  brain  and  nervous  system,  which  involves  the  absurdity  of  giving 
to  matter  and  mechanism  thought  and  consciousness.  The  brain  is  a 
part  of  the  body,  and  dies  with  it ;  and  althougli  the  functions  of  the 
mind  are  affected  by  the  condition  of  the  brain,  yet  a  study  of  the 
phenomena  of  mind  teaches  us  that  the  brain,  as  well  as  other  parts 
of  the  body,  is  but  the  tool  and  the  servant  of  the  mind,  and  not  an 
essential  part  of  it ;  the  brain  is  the  medium  of  communication  be¬ 
tween  the  mind  and  other  parts  of  the  body,  and  the  mind’s  only  organ 
of  activity  in  this  life.  The  business  of  the  mind  is  to  know,  and  this 
is  pursued  by  consciousness  and  by  the  senses.  The  certainty  of 
knowledge  obtained  by  these  avenues  is  assumed  by  reason  of  our  be¬ 
lief  in  the  integrity  of  the  Creator,  who  could  not  deceive  or  mislead  His 
creatures  by  the  faculties  which  he  has  given  them,  or  play  themfal.se 
through  the  only  means  with  which  they  have  been  endowed  for  learn¬ 
ing  the  truth.  We  must  regard  the  senses  and  consciousness  in  a 
sane  man  as  trustworthy  ;  if  they  do  not  give  us  certainty  of  knowl¬ 
edge,  then  is  there  no  hope  of  it  in  this  life.  The  mind  has  the  ca¬ 
pacity  to  know,  and  is  provided  with  the  means  of  knowing ;  these 
means  of  knowledge  are  the  occasions  for  all  the  activities  of  the 
mind.  The  revelations  of  the  senses  and  of  internal  consciousness 
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cannot  be  denied  ;  all  men  treat  each  other  as  if  the  belief  in  them 
were  inherent  and  universal,  and  any  man  professing  to  doubt  them  is 
said  to  have  lost  his  reason.  The  re  velations  of  the  senses  are  gradual, 
and  lead  us  to  a  knowledge  of  the  outward  world  and  of  the  material 
universe ;  those  of  the  consciousness  are  fundamental  conceptions* 
innate  ideas,  or  intuitions  (a  structural  part  of  the  mind),  necessary 
to  apprehension  and  thought  and  to  the  reception  of  all  other  knowl- 
edge.  The  idea  of  personal  identity,  of  being,  of  space,  of  time,  and  of 
number  are  among  the  intuitions  of  the  mind  ;  we  cannot  conceive 
their  negation.  Actuality  of  being  is  a  condition  necessary  to  every 
process  of  thought,  although  being  in  its  essence  is  an  unsolved  mys¬ 
tery  ;  we  do  not  approach  its  solution  by  any  process  of  simplification 
through  evolution,  for  its  origin  and  elements  are  beyond  our  powers 
of  investigation. 

The  activities  or  faculties  of  the  mind  may  be  classed  according  to 
their  natural  order  of  development,  into  Sense-perception,  Memory, 
Imagination,  Judgment  and  Reason,  and  Taste.  These  lead  man  to 
a  knowledge  of  all  science,  literature,  and  art. 
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CITIZENSHIP  AND  EDUCATION. 

BY  J.  L.  M.  CURRY,  LL.D.,  RICHMOND,  VA. 

My  purpose  is  practical, — to  deduce  and  enforce  a  moral.  As  all  art 
is  derived  from  science,  so  the  practical  is  best  reached  through  the 
philosophical.  My  aim  is  to  make  such  a  statement  as  to  American 
citizenship  as  to  set  us  thinking  about  present  aspects  and  future 
needs,  and  to  divining,  and  therefore  controlling,  the  destiny  in  store 
for  us.  The  past  may  furnish  lessons  of  wisdom,  helping  us  to  solve 
serious  problems  of  statesmanship.  The  right  reading  of  the  present 
may  enable  us  to  forecast  the  future  and  make  proper  and  vigorous 
preparation  for  it.  It  would  be  criminal  for  such  an  assemblage  of  edu¬ 
cators  not  to  inquire  thoughtfully  into  the  social,  moral,  and  intel¬ 
lectual  condition  of  the  people,  to  ascertain  their  wants ;  to  devise 
means  to  better  their  condition  ;  to  avert  possible  perils  ;  to  help  the 
weak  and  ignorant  in  securing  their  individual  and  political  rights. 

Great  Britain  in  her  colonization  sought  to  found  an  empire,  and 
wrought  wiser  than  she  knew.  The  purpose  was  accomplished,  but  by 
means  entirely  different  from  what  she  intended.  The  secession  of 
the  Colonies  thwarted  her  immediate  plans,  but  accomplished  the  end 
more  certainly  and  wisely. 

The  Declaration  of  Independence  was  pregnant  with  momentous 
consequences.  The  New  World  had  been  the  plaything  of  popes  and 
kings,  and  the  dominant  policy  had  been  that  of  direction,  control, 
and  repression.  The  Declaration  was  the  announcement  of  free  will 
and  of  equal  and  inalienable  human  rights.  It  was  not  aggressive 
propagandism,  not  Quixotic  crusade  for  humanity,  but  a  calm  appeal 
to  ancient  charters,  a  new  and  bold  application  of  necessary  truths. 

The  United  States  now  has  a  robust  young  life.  The  growth  has 
been  unparalleled.  Since  the  Colonies  formed  an  Union  of  equal 
States,  the  population  has  multiplied  sixteen-fold,  and  now  exceeds 
the  population  of  any  European  State.  Exodus  from  Europe  is  re¬ 
garded  there  with  disfavor.  To  us,  immigration  has  been  a  source 
of  strength  and  wealth.  The  centre  of  population  gradually  moves 
westward.  Territories  are  organized  and  rapidly  mature  in  to  States, 
Colorado  and  Nevada  entering  the  sisterhood  on  the  same  basis  of 
equality  with  Massachusetts  and  Virginia.  This  expansion  is  not  a 
symptom  of  weakness,  but  the  means  and  the  proof  of  increasing 
strength.  Bigness  becomes  greatness.  Old  States  and  new,  in  one 
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federative  organization,  —  an  indissoluble  union  of  indestructible 
equals,  —  are  held  together,  without  jealousy  or  inequality,  without 
claim  of  political  superiority  on  the  part  of  older  or  larger  States, 
all  enjoying  in  equal  degree  civil  and  religious  freedom. 

Science  by  electricity  and  steam  has  so  brought  into  close  proximity 
and  unified  our  widely  extended  country  as  to  remove  the  apprehen¬ 
sion  felt  by  some  of  the  fathers  of  the  Republic,  as  growing  out  of 
conflict  of  interests  and  rarefied  patriotism. 

Our  power  of  recuperation  astonishes.  Storms,  floods,  drought,  riots, 
wars,  plagues,  seem  not  to  prevent  or  delay  progress.  Bad  legislation 
and  departure  from  soundest  principles  of  currency  and  political  econ¬ 
omy  are  comparatively  innocuous.  What  has  elicited  such  commend 
ation  for  France  because  of  her  recovered  resources,  has  been  more 
than  eclipsed  here.  Climate,  soil,  diversity  of  products,  allied  to  the 
creativeness  of  free  institutions,  unrestricted  trade  among  the  States, 
and  the  energy,  hopefulness,  and  irrepressibleness  of  the  people,  have 
wrought  these  magical  results. 

•  There  is  danger,  however,  growing  out  of  pride,  presumption,  and 
the  intoxication  of  material  and  military  success.  Our  history  is  not 
to  be  a  record  of  dynasties,  families,  reigns,  presidencies,  stock- 
boards,  and  incomes  ;  but  the  evolution  of  ideas,  the  progress  of  lib¬ 
erty  and  human  development. 

Our  governments, — Federal  and  State, — interrelated  and  depend¬ 
ent,  are  based  on  the  equality  of  the  States  and  the  equality  and  citi¬ 
zenship  of  the  inhabitants.  We  recognize  no  such  relation  as  one 
person  or  State  being  subject  to  another  person  or  State  as  dominant 
sovereign.  Filmer’s  “  kingship  by  the  grace  of  God  ”  has  no  adher¬ 
ents  except  among  the  few  who  deny  the  right  of  universal  education 
and  talk  about  Dissenters  and  Non-Conformists  in  religion.  Our 
universal  and  equal  citizenship  is  an  evolution  of  American  civiliza¬ 
tion  and  freedom.  A  distinction  exists  betwixt  citizen  and  subject. 
Bonaparte  made  his  ally  Tippo  in  India  Citoyen  Tipou,  but  a  citizen 
with  us  is  one  born  of  American  parents  or  naturalized  by  due  process 
of  law,  and  as  such  is  entitled  to  all  the  rights,  privileges,  and  immuni¬ 
ties  of  any  other  citizen.  Political  rights  belong  equally  to  every  citi¬ 
zen  and  inhere  in  the  nature  of  American  citizenship.  Under  our  free 
governments,  we  have  no  castes  nor  legal  classes,  and  recognize  no 
distinctions,  no  subjects,  no  slaves.  No  one  here  has  his  place  in  life 
predetermined  by  the  name  or  title  his  father  wore,  or  by  the  family 
of  which  he  is  a  member.  There  are  no  gradations  of  citizenship.  A 
tailor  or  a  canal-boy,  equally  with  the  most  wealthy,  is  eligible  to 
highest  offices. 
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Recognizing  the  right  of  expatriation,  having  sympathy  with  the  op¬ 
pressed,  needing  an  increase  of  population,  our  land  was  thrown  open 
to  all  comers.  Twice  in  our  history  have  immigrants  created  parties 
controlling  State  and  Congressional  elections.  The  general  senti¬ 
ment  has  proscribed  proscription  and  welcomed  all  Europeans.  In 
the  present  Congress  twenty-one  of  the  members  are  by  birth  aliens, 
and,  according  to  Justice  Strong,  twenty-five  were  elected  in  part  by 
constituencies  of  unnaturalized  aliens. 

Assimilation  of  different  nationalities  has  been  hastened  by  the  dis¬ 
persion  of  the  immigrants  and  the  unifying  influence  of  churches  and 
schools.  Common  education  and  the  universal  and  proper  adoption 
of  the  English  language  in  instruction  and  in  courts  and  legislatures 
have  prevented  many  evils.  We  should  tolerate  no  Scandinavian, 
German,  Italian,  or  Irish  factions  or  parties ;  no  half-hearted  allegiance 
to  country  of  adoption  ;  no  paramount  attachment  to  fatherland.  It 
cannot  be  too  forcibly  emphasized  that  this  is  not  Germany  nor  Ire¬ 
land  ;  that  questions  which  pertain  to  Bismarck  and  Parnell,  to  Al¬ 
sace  and  Lorraine,  and  Cork  and  Ulster,  are  not  to  be  engrafted  on 
American  politics,  nor  to  nullify  the  Washingtonian  policy  of  absti¬ 
nence  from  entangling  alliances  with  foreign  powers.  Kossuth  may 
inflame  popular  enthusiasm  in  behalf  of  the  Magyars,  but  neither  the 
executive,  nor  the  Congress,  nor  secret  societies  with  foreign  sym 
bols,  must  embroil  us  with  transatlantic  strifes.  The  early  settlers 
may  have  subverted  nations  and  governments,  extinguished  families 
and  languages,  disposed  of  land  as  dominant  parties  do  of  spoils,  but 
we  cannot  consent  that  our  Government  and  institutions  shall  share 
the  fate  of  the  civilization  of  the  red  man. 

Our  citizenship  is  complicated  and  lacking  in  homogeneity.  There 
are  three  classes  of  citizens  :  (ci)  those  ot  one  race  and  nationality ; 
(Ji)  those  of  same  race  and  different  nationalities  ; '  and  (f-)  those  of  dif¬ 
ferent  races.  Community  of  race,  community  of  religion,  and  commu¬ 
nity  of  interest,  have  been  regarded  as  the  three  strong  ties  which  hold 
States  in  unity,  —  as  fundamental  conditions  of  peace  and  stability. 
In  a  monarchy  there  may  be  a  mechanical  union  of  alien  races  and 
nationalities,  but  in  a  free,  representative  government,  until  the  fusion 
and  assimilation  are  complete,  there  will  be  continually  recurring 
w'eakness  and  danger.  It  is  not  quick  nor  easy  work  to  conquer  or 
eradicate  racial  prejudices ;  and  in  matters  where  questions  of  race 
are  even  remotely  concerned,  you  may  expect  bitter  alienations  and 


1  It  may  be  mentioned  that  our  early  colonists,  with  few  exceptions,  “belonged  to  a  com¬ 
mon  stock,  and  proceeded  from  a  single  nation,  having  common  political  instincts  and  the 
traditions  of  common  institutions.” 
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hostility.  Macaulay  makes  Protestantism  and  Romanism  to  depend 
largely  on  Teutonic  and  Latin  origin  of  peoples.  The  tendency  to 
alienation  and  separateness  may  be  aggravated  by  long  tradition,  by 
antecedent  dependence  and  inferiority,  and  be  less  controllable  when 
the  racial  badge  is  ineffaceably  stamped  in  physical  characterisrics. 
Ethnological  differences  have  been  a  serious  obstacle  to  high  civiliza¬ 
tion  and  advancing  freedom.  A  congeries  of  strongly-marked,  widely- 
variant  races  may  be  held  in  cohesion  by  external  force,  but  that  is 
the  antipodes  of  our  theory  of  government.  Autocratic  Russia  has 
Sclavs,  Germans,  Turcomans,  Armenians,  Greek-Christians,  Ro. 
man  Catholics,  Protestants,  Mussulmen,  and  Buddhists ;  but  to  make 
a  homogeneous  and  prosperous  people  of  Caucasians,  Indians,  Afri¬ 
cans,  and  Mongolians,  in  our  free  Republic,  some  substitute  must  be 
found  for  the  repressive  and  mechanical  force  of  despotism. 

Two  distinguishing  and  conserv’ative  peculiarities,  if  not  excel¬ 
lencies,  of  our  system  of  government  seem  to  be  disappearing,  and 
should  arrest  the  attention  of  the  patriot. 

{a)  A  novel  feature  of  our  Republic  was  its  complex  character, — 
its  dual  system  of  Federal  and  of  State  governments,  united  to  the 
extent  of  the  powers  delegated,  separated  as  to  powers  withheld. 
The  separate  States  organized  themselves  into  one  representative  re¬ 
public,  “  embracing  all  the  guaranties  of  civil  liberty  then  known  to¬ 
man,  and  having  a  principle  of  expansion  which  should  extend  these 
guaranties  to  every  new  polity  which  might  arise  in  all  the  future  of 
America,”  by  bringing  new  and  equal  States  into  the  Union.  Some' 
of  England’s  wisest  statemen  have  suggested,  as  a  solution  of  the 
colonial  problem,  the  establishment,  after  the  American  model,  of  an 
“  imperial  parliament,  controlling  an  assemblage  of  federalized  states, 
each  possessing  the  fullest  measure  of  home  rule.”  The  federal  form  of 
government  as  a  political  formation  is  not  historically  new,  but  this  du¬ 
ality  and  inter-citizenship,  and  absolute  divorce  of  state  and  church,  are 
our  contributions  to  the  science  of  politics.  The  drift  is  now  toward' 
centralization  and  the  absorption  of  the  local  governments,  which 
were  once  regarded  as  vital  to  the  development  and  preservation  of 
our  institutions.  The  thoughtful  political  student  must  have  noticed 
in  late  years  the  contraction  of  State  interests,  and  the  expansion  of 
national  relations,  interests,  and  powers.  It  is,  for  instance,  gravely 
proposed  by  jurists  and  theologians  to  transfer  from  State  to  Federal- 
jurisdiction  the  whole  subject  of  marriage  and  divorce.  States  seem 
to  be  sinking  to  inferior,  subordinate  municipalities,  sustaining  the 
relation  to  the  General  Government  that  counties  do  to  a  State.  A 
strike,  a  local  riot,  has  caused  abdication  of  State  autonomy  and' 
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refuge  as  a  helpless  suppliant  to  national  protection.  Secession,  or 
the  right  of  State  interposition,  for  the  redress  of  grievances,  is  as 
dead  as  African  slavery,  but  the  States  are  as  important  and  as  valu¬ 
able  as  the  Union. 

(^)  Whatever  advantages  were  supposed  to  accrue  from  a  written 
Constitution  of  well  defined  grants  and  limitations  have  been  practi¬ 
cally  ignored,  under  pressure  of  exigencies  or  in  view  of  real  or  sup¬ 
posed  benefits  to  grow  out  of  consolidated  power,  or  an  unlimited 
central  government.  The  Constitution,  wherein,  as  Macintosh  said, 
“the  authors  constructed  a  great,  permanent,  experimental  answer  to 
the  sophisms  and  declamations  of  the  detractors  of  liberty,”  em¬ 
bodied  in  systematic  form  and  precise  language  what  in  England  is 
“expressed  tacitly  in  institutions,  or  scattered  in  archives  and  anti¬ 
quated  records.”  The  instrument  was  ordained  by  the  preexisting 
States  as  their  grant  of  well  defined  powers,  but  party  assumptions 
and  national  needs  have  made  it  popular  to  regard  the  complete  ex¬ 
pression  of  governmental  power  in  a  written  code  as  impossible. 
•Compression  within  the  limits  of  exact  language  is  sneered  at  as 
Utopian,  and  permanent  changes  have  been  wrought  without  recourse 
to  the  constitution-amending  authority,  —  the  certain  determinate 
bodies  provided  for  the  purpose.  It  must  be  conceded  that  the  argu¬ 
ment  for  flexibility  has  much  force.  The  artificial  mechanism  of  a 
written  Constitution  is  not  a  guaranty  of  good  government.  If  ours 
is  a  living  organism,  there  must  be  growth.  This  is  the  law  of  life,  of 
, progress.  To  deny  this  growth  is  to  paralyze  effort.  Original  com¬ 
pleteness  transcends  human  wdsdom.  Political  infallibility  is  as  heret¬ 
ical  as  ecclesiastical  or  clerical.  As  vigorous  life  comes  on,  new 
forms  may  be  required,  but  still  we  should  not  be  ready  to  concede 
that  a  constitution  violated  is  a  constitution  abrogated. 

As  the  organic  law  in  its  restraining  efficacy  is  losing  its  potency, 
.so,  from  hyper-democratic  theories,  domination  of  selfish  passions, 
and  want  of  proper  training  as  to  duties  of  citizenship,  law  is  losing 
its  majesty  and  authoritativeness,  and  the  individual  citizen  is  ele¬ 
vated  above  the  supremacy  of  society  and  of  the  state.  Freedom  is 
perverted  into  a  right  to  throw  off  restraints,  gratify  resentments,  and 
render  property  insecure  and  worthless.  In  a  monarchy  the  supreme 
power  is  more  or  less  centered  in  a  living  person,  and  is  backed  by  a 
ready  police  and  obedient  soldiery,  while  tradition  and  loyalty  are 
auxiliary  forces  to  insure  subjection  and  obedience.  In  a  republic 
law  is  somewhat  impersonal,  and  sovereignty  is  not  seen.  General 
suffrage,  vicious  demagoguism,  false  and  mischievous  notions  as  to 
popular  sovereignty,  or  the  absolute  supremacy  of  the  majority,  com- 
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bine  to  rob  law  of  its  sanctions,  and  to  give  ascendency  to  the  whims 
and  passions  of  the  populace,  to  the  licentious  frenzy  of  a  mob.  The 
Athenians  justified  themselves  in  acting  in  contradiction  to  the  laws 
on  the  ground  that  they  were  the  people,  made  the  laws,  and  could 
unmake  them.  De  Tocqueville  said  that  all  classes  in  the  United 
States  are  attached  to  the  legislation  by  a  kind  of  parental  affection. 
It  is  rather  to  be  feared  that  enactments  are  set  aside  because  of  this 
supposed  parental  authority,  and  the  fable  of  Saturn  devouring  his 
children  finds  realization  in  our  day.  The  too  prevalent  theory  is, 
that  as  law  exists  in  the  will  of  the  people,  it  can  only  exist  when  it 
accords  with  that  will,  whether  expressed  through  legislative  forms, 
in  a  town  meeting,  or  by  an  irrational,  proscribing,  confiscating, 
ferocious  mob.  It  is  not  the  French  alone  who  say,  Le  peuplc- 
empereur.  The  acts  of  the  people  are  valid  and  authoritative  as  laws 
only  when  done  through  prescribed  forms.  The  people,  in  the  aggre¬ 
gate,  outside  of  a  political  organism  and  preestablished  rules,  can  do 
no  act  which  has  legal  vitality.  An  absolute  dmocracy  is  where  the 
will  of  the  people,  whenever,  wherever,  or  however  expressed,  is  the 
supreme  law.  Our  “  conscript  fathers  ”  were  guilty  of  no  such 
folly  as  this  in  establishing  our  governments  Power,  undivided, 
unchecked,  is  absolutism,  whether  in  the  hands  of  one,  or  of  the  few, 
or  of  the  many.  The  error  is  too  common,  that  political  liberty  con¬ 
sists  in  unlicensed  freedom  and  in  the  absence  of  restraints.  The 
passions  of  men  need  subjection  in  order  to  the  enjoyment  by  others 
of  their  rights.  The  preference  of  society  over  undisciplined  nature 
is  that,  by  a  power  exterior  to  unorganized  men,  to  which  obedience 
can  be  enforced,  “the  inclinations  of  men  can  be  thwarted,  their 
wills  subdued,  and  their  passions  bridled.” 

There  can  be  no  liberty  where  the  citizen  is  not  subject  to  the  law  ; 
that  is,  to  “  public  opinion  organically  passed  over  into  public  will.” 
This  is  the  supremacy  of  law  ;  the  union  of  law  and  order  ;  combina¬ 
tion  of  liberty  and  authority  To  this  awe-inspiring  majesty  of  law 
there  must  be  ready  acquiescence. 

Protection  against  kingly  absolutism  entered  into  all  the  great  strug¬ 
gles  in  the  mother-country  for  civil  freedom.  The  dispensing  power 
of  the  Stuarts,  the  higher  law  of  monarchs,  was  resisted  to  revolution 
and  blood,  but  absolutism  of  a  majority  may  be  more  dangerous. 
“  Give  me,”  says  President  White,  “  an  autocrat ;  give  me  a  despot,  the 
worst  in  history,  and  I  will  take  him  cheerfully  rather  than  that  many¬ 
headed  despot,  an  unenlightened,  uneducated  democracy.”  In  fleeing 
from  the  divine  right  of  kings,  let  us  not  plunge  into  democratic 
might,  for  one  is  as  hostile  to  true  liberty  as  the  other.  Civil  liberty, 
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liberty  applied  to  political  man,  means  checks  in  restraint  of  all  human 
power.  Supremacy  of  law  applies  to  cabals,  factions,  parties,  the 
clamorous,  heady  multitude,  as  well  as  to  Stuarts,  Bourbons,  and 
Hapsburghers. 

The  severity  of  the  old  Hebrew  law-giver  needs  to  be  revived  in 
these  sentimental,  disjointed  days  of  the  gospel  of  the  dynamite  and 
the  dagger.  Moses  recognized  law  as  of  vital  importance,  and  had  a 
notion  that  it  was  made  to  be  obeyed.  We  need  a  revival  of  that  an¬ 
tiquated  sentiment  in  American  citizenship.  The  needed  lesson 
should  be  diligently  taught  in  every  school-room.  The  “  welfare  of  a 
people  and  its  inner  moral  greatness  can  only  prosper  through  the  rule 
of  right  embodied  in  the  law.” 

There  may  be  forms  of  aggression  on  property  and  person  kindred 
to  this  The  remedy  of  riots  has  its  crazy  votaries,  but  the  more 
peaceful  gospel  of  the  omnipotence  of  the  ballot-bo.x  has  a  larger  fol¬ 
lowing.  It  is  common  to  confound  citizenship  and  suffrage,  but 
they  are  quite  distinct,  and  are  not  equal  in  logical  or  political  extent. 
Suffrage  is  not  a  natural  right,  nor  cx  necessitate  a  political  right, 
nor  commonly  a  consequence  of  citizenship. 

Human  and  political  rights  differ  widely.  The  rights  of  man  are 
innate  and  universal.  Political  rights  are  special  and  limited.  The 
elective  franchise  is  the  gift  of  a  sacred  trust,  a  matter  of  wise  dis¬ 
cretion,  of  governmental  policy,  the  granting  or  withholding  of  which 
is  to  be  determined  by  its  bearing  on  the  general  ends  of  good  gov-, 
ernment.  Government  in  its  character,  form,  and  methods  of  admin¬ 
istration  is  tentative,  is  a  balancing  of  probabilities.  Its  organism  is 
determined  by  environments,  and  is  at  best  an  imperfect  and  change¬ 
able  “  working  hypothesis  ”  to  secure  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of 
happiness.  Self-government  is  not  a  creation,  but  a  slow  growth,  a 
tardy  evolution.  Few  people  are  fit  for  it.  Extension  of  franchise 
is  a  living  question  in  such  a  free  and  enlightened  government  as  is 
Great  Britain.  Generally,  in  the  Union  manhood  suffrage  is  conceded. 

Some  of  the  States  formerly  had  property  qualifications.  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  South  Carolina,  Connecticut,  and  Rhode  Island  impose  an 
educational  condition.  Several  States  require  prepayment  of  poll  or 
other  taxes.  Universal  suffrage  is  a  myth.  Age,  residence,  sex,  men¬ 
tal  condition,  civil  status,  are  universal  limitations.  Children,  women, 
paupers,  soldiers,  insane,  and  certain  criminals  are  debarred.  In¬ 
dians  and  Chinese  are  excluded,  and  the  wildest  visionary  has  not 
sought  to  make  them  safe  and  useful  citizens  by  giving  them  the  right 
to  vote.  Negroes  when  emancipated  had  suffrage  imposed  upon  them, 
and  the  blunder  of  the  centuries  is  irrevocable. 
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There  is  everywhere  a  limitation  in  law  upon  majorities.  States, 
counties,  and  towns,  as  political  divisions  ;  three  departments  of  gov¬ 
ernment,  two  branches  of  the  Legislature,  electoral  districts,  fixed 
times  for  elections,  registration,  etc.,  are  all  based  on  the  idea  of  con¬ 
current  majorities  and  of  fair  and  intelligent  use  of  the  franchise.  All 
these  limitations  presuppose  evils  as  resulting  from  unorganized 
action  and  from  the  unlimited  right  of  the  citizen  to  vote.  Universal 
suffrage,  if  possible,  would  rest  on  the  assumption  that  a  State  is  an 
individual  unit,  a  “  collection  of  atomistic  individuals.”  As  this 
radical  democratic  theory  is  approached,  it  is  pure  chance  whether  the 
representatives  are  honest  and  intelligent,  or  vicious  and  ignorant,  and 
there  remains  not  the  vaguest  assurance  of  the  public  weal. 

Giving  suffrage  to  a  mass  of  unlettered  and  suddenly-emancipated 
negroes,  making  them  depositaries  of  large  political  powers,  was  the 
severest  strain  to  which  our  Republic  has  been  subjected.*  Whatever 
justification  or  provocation  inspired  the  experiment,  there  was  a  dis¬ 
regard  of  the  fears  which  the  philosophic  and  liberal  Macintosh  had 
of  the  “establishment  of  universal  suffrage  among  emancipated 
slaves.”  It  was  sad  irony  to  mock  with  a  “free  ballot”  a  race  which 
in  the  past  had  achieved  comparatively  nothing  in  agriculture,  sci¬ 
ence,  and  government,  and  in  this  country  had  had,  from  legal  dis¬ 
abilities,  by  no  fault  of  their  own,  no  experience  of  freedom,  no  op¬ 
portunities,  except  from  contact  with  a  superior  race,  for  fitting  them 
for  the  responsibilities  of  citizenship.  Now,  fortunately,  the  negroes 
have  personal  and  civil  liberty,  equal  claim  for  protection,  justice, 
freedom,  and  education  ;  but  they  have  little  individuality,  little  power 
of  independent  initiative,  loose  ideas  as  to  value  of  character  and  the 
nature  and  working  of  our  institutions,  and  are  too  thoroughly  un¬ 
trained  in  family  government  and  political  affairs  to  have  the  delicate 
and  difficult  functions  of  a  free  representative  government  committed 
to  their  hands. 

We  have  seen  that  citizenship  involves  grave  duties  and  solemn 
trusts, — that  the  General  Government  is  in  transitu  from  a  republic 
with  a  written  constitution  of  well-defined  grants  and  limitations  to  a 
government  where  the  loosely-expressed  will  of  the  people  is  supreme, 
— that  we  have  a  heterogeneous  conglomeration  of  different  nationali¬ 
ties  and  races,  and  that  suffrage  has  been  pushed  to  an  extreme  in 
disregard  of  the  teachings  of  history  and  philosophy.  It  follows  from 

^  Senator  Blair,  to  whom  the  South  and  the  youth  should  put  a  statue  in  the  Hall  of  the 
Nation’s  glory,  said:  “Secession,  and  a  confederacy  founded  upon  slavery  as  its  chief 
corner-stone,  would  be  better  than  the  future  of  the  Southern  Sutes;  better  for  both 
races,  too,  if  the  nation  is  to  permit  one-third,  and  that  the  fairest  portion,  of  its  domain  to 
become  the  spawning-gronnd  of  ignorance,  vice,  anarchy,  and  of  every  crime.” 
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these  and  other  considerations  that  the  obligation  to  educate  Ameri¬ 
can  citizens  is  unspeakably  imperative.  Families,  churches,  commu¬ 
nities,  State  and  General  Governments,  separately  and  in  combina¬ 
tion,  should  put  forth  such  sufficient  efforts  as  will  give  every  facility 
to  citizens  for  obtaining  such  a  degree  of  knowledge  as  may  render  it 
safe  to  trust  them  with  pov/er  and  as  will  qualify  all  for  an  independ¬ 
ent,  intelligent,  and  safe  exercise  of  their  privileges. 

It  may  be  well  for  this  immense  assemblage,  representing  every 
State  and  Territory  in  the  Union,  to  express  in  no  dubious  terms  its 
sense  of  the  paramount  national  importance  of  the  passage  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  Senate  bill  giving  federal  aid  to  the 
public  schools  of  the  States.  Nothing  is  more  astonishing  than  the 
stolid  unconcern  with  which  some  men  in  high  positions,  clothed  with 
remedial  power,  look  upon  the  perils  to  civilization  and  free  institu¬ 
tions  which  a  mass  of  uneducated  and  semi-civilized  citizens  creates. 
One  cannot  but  regret  that  this  measure  of  emancipation  from  the 
bondage  of  ignorance  had  not  been  consummated  on  the  F'ourth  of 
July,  thus  doubly  hallowing  that  day  as  a  second  anniversary  of  inde¬ 
pendence  and  liberty. 

Education  is  an  universal  right,  a  prime  necessity  of  man,  and  it  is 
the  duty  of  the  State  to  provide  it,  because,  as  Macaulay  said,  it  is  the 
most  efficient,  the  most  humane,  the  most  civilized,  and,  in  all  re¬ 
spects,  the  best  means  of  attaining  the  main  end  of  government.  A 
certain  minimum  of  education  is  the  right  of  every  child,  and  the  child 
will  fail  to  secure  unless  the  State  provide.  In  the  most  civilized 
communities  the  practical  decision  has  been  that  the  State  must  put 
children  into  a  condition  to  “understand  the  duties  obligatory  upon 
thfm  and  to  earn  an  independent  livelihood.”  The  well-being  of  the 
children  and  of  all  others  demands  this.  The  existence  of  a  free  com¬ 
monwealth  demands  it.  Where  the  minimum  is  to  be  fixed  is  not  a 
piiori  determinable.  What  is  the  limit  within  which  a  State  may  as¬ 
sume  to  educate  by  a  tax  on  property  f  is  a  question  of  practical  politics 
that  I  forego  the  discussion  of. 

Education  should  be  so  conducted  as  to  make  good,  law-abiding, 
self-supporting,  productive  people.  This,  however,  is  wider  than 
the  theme  assigned.  My  thesis  is  limited  by  citizenship,  which  im¬ 
plies  that  the  citizen  requires  some  general  education,  and  some 
special  education  of  a  civic  character  As  to  the  first,  without  it  the 
functions  of  citizenship  cannot  otherwise  be  safely  discharged,  or  the 
just  expectations  of  American  citizens  be  realized.  Citizenship  in  a 
free,  representative,  constitutional  Republic  presupposes  more  gen¬ 
eral  culture  and  enlightenment  than  is  needed  in  a  less  popular  gov- 
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eminent.  Suffrage  is  a  mockery  unless  based  on  the  intelligence  of 
the  voter, — on  some  knowledge  of  the  character,  conduct,  and  creed 
of  the  person  voted  for.  Eligibility  to  office  implies  a  larger  measure 
of  knowledge.  Jury  and  other  civil  duties  cannot  be  well  met  by 
ignorant  citizens.  What  a  select  or  privileged  class  does  elsewhere 
is  here  devolved  without  class-discrimination  on  the  mass  of  adult 
male  citizens.  It  is  of  little  use  to  concede  political  rights  to  all  un¬ 
less  they  can  be  so  far  assisted  as  to  qualify  for  an  intelligent  and  in¬ 
dependent  exercise  of  those  rights.  The  character  of  our  Federal 
and  State  governments  and  general  manhood  suffrage  give  American 
schoo’s  a  new  character,  and  perforce  make  them  quasi  national  in¬ 
stitutions.  The  educated  citizen  becomes  a  bulwark  of  society  as 
he  has  a  stake  in  public  order  and  welfare.  ,  In  the  absence  of  general 
education,  who  is  hopeful  of  the  perpetuity  of  our  institutions ;  what 
guaranty  against  Nihilism  and  Communism  ;  the  vulgar  arts  of 
bribery ;  what  security  for  property,  which  owes  its  existence  and 
value  to  the  recognition  and  fiat  of  Society  ?  An  ignorant  and  un¬ 
productive  citizen  is  full  of  “  communistic  dreams  about  labor  and 
wages,” — cares  little  for  stability  or  security,  and  is  the  ready  tool  of 
demagogue  and  conspirator.  If  we  choose  ignorance,  we  make  igno¬ 
rance  the  arbiter  of  our  social  and  national  life ;  for,  as  one  of  our 
profoundest  thinkers  has  tersely  said,  “  we  are  tethered  to  the  lowest 
stratum  of  our  population,  and  must  accept  their  influence  on  our 
politics.” 

The  need  of  a  special  education  of  a  civil  character,  of  “schools 
of  citizenship  and  patriotism,”  may  not  be  so  apparent. 

Political  discussions  are  educatory, — furnishing  information,  teach¬ 
ing  tolerance,  and  accustoming  to  look  at  both  sides.  I  have  heard 
able  debates  from  the  stump,  by  formidable  and  courteous  opponents, 
on  tariff,  currency,  annexation,  Mexican  war,  treaty  obligations,  nature 
of  the  government,  rights  and  remedies  of  States,  that  would  have 
been  creditable  in  highest  legislative  assemblies.  Those  who  were 
thus  habitually  addressed  reached  a  discipline  and  maturity  of  thought 
and  a  familiarity  with  public  questions  not  equalled  in  the  best  days 
of  Athens,  and  thus  were  evolved  some  of  the  grandest  men  of  this 
century.  Caucuses,  despotism  of  party  machinery,  insolence  of 
bosses  and  factions,  corruption  of  the  spoils  theory,  struggle  for  sur-' 
vival,  have  banished  these  face-to-face  discussions. 

The  newspapers  are  invaluable  agencies  in  training  for  civic  duties. 
Local  self-government  is  a  schoolmaster  leading  the  people  to  famil¬ 
iarity  with  details  of  administration  and  methods  of  government. 
Out  of  these  educatory  processes  come  much  roughness,  incapacity, 
error,  harm,  but  also  experience  and  higher  attainments. 
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Trial  by  jury,  which  Lieber  regarded  as  a  vital  guaranty  of  civil 
liberty,  has  indirect  and  tuitionary  effects  which  are  most  whole¬ 
some,  star-route  trials  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.  It  is  a 
great  “  business  and  political  school  of  the  people  qualifying  them¬ 
selves  for  self-government.  It  connects  the  administration  of  the 
law,  which  in  early  times  was  in  the  hands  of  the  nobles,  with  the 
people,”  so  that  in  judicial  proceedings  the  people  have  a  voice  as 
well  as  in  the  legislature. 

It  has  been  often  remarked  that  a  democratic  government  is  better 
adapted  for  the  peaceful  conduct  of  society,  or  for  an  occasional 
effort  of  extraordinary  vigor,  than  for  the  hardy  and  prolonged  en¬ 
durance  of  the  storms  which  beset  nations.  An  intelligent  experi¬ 
ence  and  calm  judgment  may  give  clear  perception  of  the  future  and 
prepare  for  patient  endurance  of  national  crises.  A  democracy  is 
often  the  slave  of  prejudice  and  passion,  the  facile  instrument  of 
demagogues  and  despots.  Disappointments  and  temporary  ills  fret 
and  enrage,  and  the  exigency  of  the  moment  controls  instead  of  cool 
reason  and  the  public  good.  “  Ignorance  deprives  a  man  of  fore¬ 
sight.  .  .  .  Foresight  is  the  guide  and  the  stimulus  to  the  exer¬ 
tion  of  active  power,  and  just  in  proportion  to  the  want  of  it  must 
men  be  directed  and  compelled  by  force  outside  themselves.  Igno¬ 
rant  men  are  liable  to  fall  an  easy  prey  to  their  appetites  and  pas¬ 
sions.  Self-control  is  the  product  of  knowledge  and  training.” 

The  overpowering  strength  of  the  masses,  the  fearful  energy  with 
which  they  may  be  made  to  act,  the  excessive  liberty,  too  often  un¬ 
restrained  and  unrebuked,  can  be  pushed  into  despotism,  making 
paper  securities  and  plighted  faith  and  personal  rights  and  corporate 
franchises  as  “  green  withes  ”  in  the  hands  of  the  misled  and  infuri¬ 
ated  people.  Before  the  fiery  breath  of  a  Cincinnati  mob  public 
buildings  and  records,  private  property  and  human  life,  are  alike  in¬ 
secure  and  perishable.  Free  government  can  only  reach  its  truest 
development  as  a  sound  and  intelligent  public  opinion  is  elaborated, 
collected,  and  expressed  through  preordained  forms  and  institutions 
organized  over  a  country.  The  trial  of  the  generals  who  fought  at 
Arginusae  has  a  pregnant  lesson  for  us.  The  commanders  in  that 
successful  and  brilliant  action  were  condemned  to  a  felon’s  doom  by 
the  precipitate  and  uncontrollable  wrath  of  a  deluded  populace. 
The  unchained  Demus  would  hear  nothing  of  law,  and  “  clamored 
that  it  was  monstrous  if  the  people  should  not  be  allowed  to  do  what- 
.ever  seemed  good  to  them.”  The  character  of  the  Athenian  Demus 
in  this  transaction, — fickle,  heady,  unprincipled,  superstitious,  merci¬ 
less, —  justifies  Plato  when  he  compares  a  furious  and  demagogue- 
. driven  people  to  a  drunken  crew  who  destroy  their  pilot.  The  un- 
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tutored  or  corrupted  democratic  voice  sometimes  declares  for  an 
imperial  despotism.  A  plebiscite  in  France  enthrones  perjury  and 
tyranny,  and  thus  the  multitude  of  the  ignorant  and  irresponsible 
became  the  foe  of  liberty,  the  annuller  of  compacts,  the  facile  ser¬ 
vants  of  unscrupulous  Catilines. 

If  governments  furnish  and  control  education,  it  would  seem  to  be 
a  corrollary  that  one  chief  end  should  be  to  fit  youth  for  good  and 
useful  citizenship.  An  acquaintance  with  certain  social  and  political 
questions,  their  historical  origin  and  growth,  their  tendencies,  might 
be  given  without  being  degraded  to  partisanship.  Service  as  jurors, 
as  municipal,  county.  State,  federal  officers,  requires  some  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  the  structure  of  government.  Presidential  and  con¬ 
gressional  elections  sometimes  involve  questions  of  much  magnitude 
and  far-reaching  interest. 

Every  voter  acts  representatively.  In  one  sense,  it  is  not  true 
that  he  can  vote  as  he  pleases.  Government  is  an  instrument,  not 
an  end  ;  and  all  concerned,  from  President  to  the  most  fatuous  voter, 
act  as  trustees  and  guardians.  The  Federal  Constitution  might  well 
be  studied  in  its  general  features,  for  it  is  easily  understood  when 
studied  apart  from  selfish  greed,  legislative  infraction,  and  judicial 
usurpation.  Gladstone,  the  greatest  living  statesman,  in  Kin  bc~ 
yond  Sea,  said,  “  The  American  Constitution  is,  so  far  as  I  can  see, 
the  most  wonderful  work  ever  struck  off  at  a  given  time  by  the  brain 
and  purpose  of  man.” 

Some  rudimentary  principles  of  political  economy,  of  taxation,  of 
currency,  —  some  clear  understanding  of  personal  liberty,  of  the  in¬ 
alienable  rights  of  conscience,  of  ethical  truth,  —  would  be  valuable 
information  to  any  citizen.  Said  Mr.  P'orster  in  1875,  ‘‘No  boy  ought 
to  leave  school  without  knowing  what  the  British  Empire  is.  If  he 
fully  gains  that  knowledge,  I  think  he  will  not  seldom  draw  the  infer¬ 
ence  that  the  British  P2mpire  ought  to  last,  and  determine  that,  as  far 
as  in  him  lies,  he  will  do  what  he  can  to  insure  that  it  shall  last.”  A 
similar  result  would  certainly  follow  the  proper  study  of  American 
history,  as  accorded  by  impartial  and  catholic  historians  who  recog¬ 
nize  the  virtues  and  achievements  of  all  sections. 

A  people,  whose  political  education  has  been  wisely  cared  for,  who 
have  been  taught  to  appreciate  their  share  in  the  government, — not 
Napoleon’s  idea  of  government,  “  Everything  for  the  people,  nothing 
of  the  people,”  but  the  sounder  and  more  American  idea  of  President 
Lincoln,  “  A  government  of  the  people,  by  the  people,  and  for  the 
people,” — may,  under  the  influence  of  panic  or  passion,  go  astray,  but 
the  sober,  second  thought  of  intelligent  reaction  will  correct  the 
aberration. 
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Startling  as  has  been  our  progress  as  a  people,  lustrous  and  benefi¬ 
cent  as  have  been  our  achievements,  useful  as  have  been  our  contribu¬ 
tions  to  the  cause  of  liberty  and  the  science  of  free  government,  yet 
abuses  have  sprung  up  ;  bad  men  have  put  in  practice  bad  methods ; 
low  passions  and  propensities  have  repressed  new  and  better  aspira¬ 
tions  ;  offices  have  become  spoils  for  partisan  service  ;  success  in  an 
election  is  paramount  to  public  good  ;  despotism  of  party  makes  the 
choice  of  a  constable  in  Washington  Territory  dependent  on  the  can¬ 
didate’s  presidential  preferences ;  judges  are  partisan  and  legisla¬ 
tures  are  purchaseable.  We  need  educated  and  patriotic  citizens,  an 
union  of  wise  Conservatism  and  enlightened  Progress,  to  remedy 
abuses,  affect  reforms,  secure  better  and  honester  modes  of  adminis¬ 
tration  ;  to  stimulate  and  guide  an  upward  tendency  ;  to  follow  ideas 
rather  than  prescription  and  tradition  ;  to  give  fullest  protection  to 
the  rights  of  every  citizen  ;  to  make  our  complex  and  correlated  gov¬ 
ernments,  in  fact,  as  in  theory,  the  embodiments  and  guarantors  of 
justice,  integrity,  equality,  and  freedom. 

This  leads  to  the  closing  thought.  Let  us  lift  the  duty  and  the  right 
of  education  to  a  higher  plane.  Our  institutions,  the  grandest  ex¬ 
periment  of  self-government,  are  based  on  the  essential  freedom  of 
man.  There  is  no  exaltation  of  class  above  class,  no  recognition  of 
legal  distinctions.  Politically,  the  humblest  would  shake  hands  with 
the  Queen  upon  her  throne,  and  think  it  honor  to  her  Majesty.  Man, 
politically,  meets  man  as  man,  “without  assumption  on  one  side  or 
cringing  on  the  other,  without  contempt  on  the  one  side  or  impudence 
on  the  other.”  As  a  freeman,  with  absolute  equality  in  the  eye  of 
the  law,  every  one  is  entitled  to  education.  Humanity  is  above  citi¬ 
zenship  or  nationality.  Man  existed  before  the  State,  and  will  live 
after  it.  Citizenship  in  a  constitutional,  representative,  federal  Re¬ 
public,  or  in  a  free  State,  is  a  high  honor  and  privilege,  but  a  man  is 
more  than  a  citizen.  He  has  a  moral  nature,  an  infinite  destiny. 
Earth  does  not  bound  horizon,  nor  limit  responsibilities  and  aspira 
tions.  What  he  is  to  be  implies  and  demands  discipline,  education, 
progress,  freedom.  It  is  arrant  blasphemy  that  a  race,  or  a  sex,  or  a 
class,  or  a  man,  is  not  to  be  developed  to  fullest  possible  capabilitie.s. 
Education  is  very  defective  if  it  have  not  reference  to  man’s  nobler 
nature,  the  spiritual,  the  immortal.  Proper  training  for  the  future 
fits  for  the  present.  The  two  are  indissolubly  allied.  One  who  truly 
lives,  recognizes  his  relation  to  the  Divine,  the  Eternal,  his  citizen¬ 
ship  in  heaven,  best  discharges  civic  duties  on  earth.  I'alse  to  God, 
false  to  society.  Development  of  the  intellect  does  not  suffice.  The 
better  and  nobler  part  of  man  must  not  be  ignored. 
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How  much  attention  the  study  of  the  English  language  and  litera¬ 
ture  should  receive  in  our  schools,  and  how  these  subjects  can  best  be 
taught,  are  unsettled  questions.  But  they  must  be  settled  before 
there  is  peace  in  educational  circles.  That  we  should  proceed  from 
the  known  to  the  unknown  in  the  training  of  the  mind,  has  been  ac¬ 
cepted  as  a  maxim  in  education.  But  it  is  not  manifest  how  this  prin¬ 
ciple  is  followed  in  a  course  of  study  which  attempts  to  teach  the  laws 
and  the  practice  of  our  familiar  and  spoken  English  by  first  laboring 
with  Latin  and  Greek,  which  not  more  than  one  in  a  thousand  pre¬ 
tends  to  become  familiar  with  or  to  use.  It  is  pretty  generally  ad¬ 
mitted  that  the  most  desirable  knowledge  for  a  person  to  have  is  that 
which  will  give  him  the  most  satisfaction  and  will  be  of  the  most  ser¬ 
vice  to  him.  But  the  course  of  study  in  which  ancient  languages  crowd 
outour  own,  does  not  seem  to  have  gained  this  reputation.  In  fact,  it 
is  stated  with  considerable  boldness  that  most  classical  college  gradu¬ 
ates  can  neither  read  their  Latin  diploma  nor  write  a  creditable  En¬ 
glish  essay,  and  that  they  themselves  recognize  and  deplore  the  fact. 
Most  students  of  literature  maintain  that  the  literary  treasures  of  our 
own  tongue  are  unsurpassed  in  richness  and  extent ;  but  many  college 
graduates  are  compelled  to  take  the  opinions  of  others  on  both  the 
richness  and  the  extent  of  English  reading.  This  statement  is,  how¬ 
ever,  becoming  less  just  every  year;  and  the  tendency  of  the  time 
seems  to  be  in  the  direction  of  more  attention  to  our  vernacular  and 
its  literature.  It  has  been  maintained  that  the  study  of  ancient  liter¬ 
ary  forms  and  of  the  ancient  spirit  is  essential  to  the  finest  literary  taste 
and  the  highest  skill  in  literary  execution.  But  some  have  wondered 
whether  any  one  can  become  a  great  writer  by  imitation  ;  whether 
Schiller  was  not  correct  in  thinking  that  he  could  write  German  bet¬ 
ter  by  not  filling  his  mind  with  Shakspere’s  English  ;  and  whether 
the  ancient  Greeks  would  have  produced  much  better  literary  work  if 
they  had  been  able  to  lean  more  on  others.  There  are  many  who 
doubt  the  expediency  of  allowing  mathematics  to  so  largely  usurp  the 
dominion  of  intellectual  effort,  to  the  exclusion  of  those  finer  themes 
which  literature  provides  and  the  humanizing  influences  of  poetry 
and  romance. 
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Against  these  encroachments,  the  old  curriculum,  composed  ex¬ 
clusively  of  Greek,  Latin,  and  Mathematics,  is  waging  a  somewhat 
unequal  contest.  Its  enemies  do  not  treat  it  with  the  respect  due 
to  the  infirmities  of  age  ;  but  insist  that  it  must  be  assailed  as  a 
tyrant,  and  be  banished  from  the  territory  over  which  it  has  so  long 
held  sway.  I  do  not  aspire  to  the  reputation  of  an  inconoclast, 
but  I  have  little  inclination  to  defend  the  old  curriculum  in  its  as¬ 
sumption  of  absolute  authority.  I  must  maintain  that,  until  a  child 
is  fairly  familiar  with  his  immediate  surroundings  and  knows  his  re¬ 
lation  to  them,  and  through  them  to  the  world  at  large,  he  needs  to 
study  Greek  roots  less  than  the  roots  of  the  ordinary  vegetables  in 
his  vicinity.  He  will  be  more  likely  to  learn  something  beneficial  by 
studying  the  best  means  of  procuring  and  preparing  the  common 
food  which  he  eats,  than  by  committing  to  memory  the  opinions  of 
the  commentators  respecting  the  nature  of  the  ambrosia  which  con¬ 
ferred  immortality  on  the  inhabitants  of  Olympus.  Until  he  can 
identify  five  or  six  of  the  birds  which  sing  for  him  day  by  day,  and 
can  learn  to  love  their  songs,  he  will  not  be  very  likely  to  catch  a 
phenix  rising  from  its  ashes,  or  be  hung  for  the  murder  of  a  sacred 
ibis.  The  average  graduate  from  the  Greek,  Latin,  and  mathematical 
course  is  lamentably  ignorant  of  his  surroundings.  Unusually  for¬ 
tunate  is  he,  if  he  is  not  also  practically  ignorant  of  the  literary  and 
historical  treasures  of  the  languages  which  he  has  studied  and  of  the 
practical  uses  to  which  his  mathematics  may  be  put.  Many  a  man 
can  conjugate  the  Greek  verb  with  correctness  and  rapidity,  and  dis¬ 
tinguish  with  nicety  the  uses  of  the  Latin  subjunctive,  but  is  unable  to 
tell  in  detail  the  names  of  the  objects  and  parts  of  objects  in  an  ordi¬ 
nary  room.  Much  less  can  he  state,  with  any  reasonable  accuracy 
and  style,  the  causes  and  effects  of  many  of  the  simplest  phenomena 
which  are  occurring  in  his  presence. 

I  believe  that  in  most  of  our  study  of  ancient  tongues  we  begin  at 
the  wrong  end,  and  make  the  same  mistake  that  a  teacher  of  arith¬ 
metic  would  make  if  he  undertook  to  teach  progression  and  evolution 
without  first  securing  the  mastery  of  the  fundamental  rules.  From 
my  experience  and  observation,  I  believe  that  the  surest  and  shortest 
road  to  a  useful  knowledge  of  Latin  and  Greek  leads  through  a  care¬ 
ful  preliminary  study  of  English,  and  demands  continual  remembrance 
of  the  fact  that,  since  the  essential  features  of  the  three  languages  are 
the  same,  their  differences  require  the  student’s  chief  attention.  If 
this  course  is  followed  and  this  preliminary  study  of  English  is  prop¬ 
erly  pursued,  the  student  can  at  any  time  close  his  account  and  enjoy 
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the  satisfaction  of  having  invested  his  time  and  effort  in  that  which  he 
needed  most. 

If  the  extent  and  necessity  of  actual  use  be  taken  as  a  measure  of 
the  importance  of  any  study,  we  must  agree  that  the  study  of  the 
English  language  and  literature  easily  ranks  first  in  all  educational 
work.  Expression,  both  oral  and  written,  forms  a  large  part  of  the 
daily  experience  of  every  human  being.  If  it  be  urged  that  it  will 
take  care  of  itself  from  imitation  of  others,  it  may  be  answered  that 
such  imitation  is  one  of  the  very  things  that  most  hinder  the  use  of 
good  language  in  the  community,  and  that  the  same  reasoning  would 
apply  to  most  of  the  work  done  in  our  schools.  I  claim  that,  from  the 
primary  school  to  the  close  of  the  college  course,  the  study  of  the 
English  language  and  its  literature  demands  at  least  as  much  time  and 
attention  as  that  of  any  other  subject  or  any  other  language  whatever. 

This  importance  appears  the  same,  whether  the  study  is  viewed  as 
an  evidence  of  refinement,  as  a  means  of  communicating  and  record¬ 
ing  thought,  as  a  means  of  obtaining  thought,  as  a  means  of  influ¬ 
encing  men,  as  a  source  of  entertainment,  or  as  a  means  of  advance¬ 
ment  in  general  society.  A  person  is  seldom  called  upon  to  exhibit 
either  a  knowledge  or  ignorance  of  Latin  or  Greek ;  but  he  is  very  fre¬ 
quently  indeed  compelled  to  show  either  knowledge  or  ignorance  of 
English.  Our  literary  works  are  indeed  full  of  allusions  to  the  heroes 
and  myths  which  occupy  so  large  a  place  in  Latin  and  Greek  ;  and  it  is 
doubtless  necessary  for  us  to  know  about  those  heroes  and  those 
myths  in  order  to  fully  appreciate  our  own  literature.  But  we  can  trace 
out  those  stories  without  learning  the  languages.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
we  do  usually  get  our  knowledge  of  them  from  works  printed  in  our 
own  tongue.  Let  us  study  the  language,  the  literature,  and  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  ancients  for  the  purpose  of  illuminating  our  own  language, 
our  literature,  and  our  daily  private  and  public  lives.  But  let  us  re¬ 
member  they  cannot  illuminate  the  paths  we  pursue  so  long  as  our  own 
language  and  literature  are  unknown  to  us  and  the  proper  conduct 
of  our  private  and  public  lives  is  not  in  our  thoughts.  And,  besides, 
the  diligent  enthusiasm  of  Commencement  speakers  has  already  indel¬ 
ibly  impressed  upon  the  world  the  facts  that  Demosthenes  and  Cicero 
were  eminent  orators,  and  that  Greece  and  Rome  were  great  nations. 

II. 

Latin  and  Greek  being  dead  languages,  the  study  of  them  has  par¬ 
taken  largely  of  the  character  of  a  post-mortem  examination.  Their 
skeletons  have  been  taken  apart  and  put  together.  All  their  bones, 
even  the  minutest,  have  been  counted,  named,  classified,  and  described 
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in  tedious  detail  as  wholes  and  as  parts.  All  their  joints,  with  their 
various  shapes,  connections,  and  motions,  have  been  made  sacred  to 
the  memory  of  many  a  midnight  hour  by  students  who  knew  nothing 
of  their  own  frames.  All  their  muscles,  with  their  attachments,  their 
various  forms  and  uses,  their  positions,  and  their  scientific  names, 
have  occupied  hour  after  hour  of  study  and  recitation.  The  supposed 
function  of  every  part  has  been  made  the  theme  of  elaborate  disquisi¬ 
tions.  The  peculiarities  of  this,  that,  and  the  other  individual  subject 
have  been  dwelt  upon  until  the  fragments  of  his  corpse  could  be  picked 
out  of  a  confused  pile  of  remains  with  entire  confidence  and  certainty. 

In  the  midst  of  this  critical  exanaination  the  course  of  study  has  come 
to  an  end.  The  students  have  been  amazed  at  the  knowledge  and  the 
skill  of  the  experts  who  have  taken  charge  of  the  investigation.  The 
verdict,  “  He  is  dead,”  usual  in  such  cases,  is  unanimously  returned. 
On  Commencement  day  the  funeral  is  held.  Some  of  the  chief 
mourners  afterward  dig  up  the  honored  dust  to  reexamine  it  for 
the  benefit  of  a  new  generation.  Others  bow  their  heads  as  they  pass 
the  tomb  where  they  suppose  the  great  departed  to  lie,  and  perchance 
are  led  to  temporarily  recall  some  of  the  scenes  of  the  repulsive 
examination. 

Notwithstanding  the  time  that  has  been  spent  in  this  long  work, 
there  has  been  so  much  to  do  that  few  have  had  time  to  ask  who  the 
subject  was,  what  deeds  he  performed  in  his  lifetime,  or  how  he  came 
to  his  death.  Once  in  a  while  it  has  occurred  to  some  enthusiast  that 
it  would  be  well  to  see  how  the  subject  walked  and  acted  when  he 
was  alive.  So  the  corpse  has  been  placed  upon  its  feet  and  made  to 
move  to  and  fro  across  the  dissecting-room  ;  its  limbs  have  been  put 
through  the  motions  of  a  living  being ;  its  jaws  have  been  worked  as 
if  in  speech  ;  and  the  students  present  have  participated  in  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  with  a  certain  interest  which  not  even  the  ghastliness  of  the 
spectacle  could  entirely  destroy.  But  the  glorious  and  undying  senti¬ 
ments  which  the  dead  man  uttered  in  his  prime,  the  great  deeds  which 
he  did,  the  beauty  and  the  strength  of  his  form,  the  poetry  and  ro¬ 
mance  of  his  life,  and  the  influence  which  he  exerted  upon  his  con¬ 
temporaries  and  upon  posterity, — all  these  have  been  forgotten,  or  at 
least  neglected  ;  while  the  repulsive  details  of  the  post-mortem  exam¬ 
ination  have  occupied  the  time  and  the  attention  of  all  concerned. 

Until  a  recent  period,  essentially  the  same  method  has  prevailed  in 
the  study  of  English,  except  that  less  attention  has  been  given  to  the 
dissection  of  the  language  itself,  and  more  reliance  has  been  placed 
upon  what  the  text-books  had  to  say  about  it.  In  elementary  in¬ 
struction,  grammar  has  been  looked  upon  as  the  means  by  which 
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pupils  were  to  learn  how  to  speak  and  write  the  language  correctly. 
How  they  were  to  learn  to  speak  and  write  it  at  all,  or  how  they  were 
to  speak  and  write  it  fluently,  was  scarcely  considered.  Instruction 
in  grammar  consisted  almost  solely  in  committing  to  memory  rules 
and  definitions,  with  their  numerous  exceptions  ;  in  learning  declen* 
sions,  paradigms,  and  lists  of  parts  of  speech  ;  in  purely  mechanical 
parsing  and  analysis  ;  and  in  correcting  false- syntax.  The  rules  and 
definitions  were  sometimes  illustrated  by  examples  ;  but  very  gener¬ 
ally  the  examples  were  learned  rather  because  they  were  with  the 
rules  and  definitions  than  because  they  explained  them  or  resulted 
from  them.  The  declensions,  paradigms,  and  lists  were  learned,  not 
as  types  of  usage,  but  as  individual  facts.  The  parsing  and  analysis 
were  often  the  mere  repetition  of  forms  destitute  of  significance  and 
purpose.  The  syntax  was  spoken  of  as  false,  not  so  much  because  it 
was  untrue  to  the  usage  of  good  speakers  and  writers  as  because  it 
was  said  to  be  contrary  to  the  rules  in  the  book.  That  the  whole 
study  of  grammar  had  any  practical  connection  with  actual  every-day 
talking  and  writing,  probably  never  entered  the  thought  of  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  pupils.  Indeed,  teachers  allowed  the  grossest  mistakes  in 
language  to  be  made  in  other  recitations,  because  those  matters  be¬ 
longed  to  the  grammar  class.  It  seems  strange  that  such  a  state  of 
affairs  ever  existed  ;  but  its  absurdities  are  scarcely  exaggerated,  and, 
indeed,  may  be  found  prevailing  in  many  places  at  the  present  time. 

It  may  be  unfair  to  charge  the  origin  and  general  use  of  this  kind 
of  teaching  upon  the  prevalent  methods  of  classical  instruction  ;  but 
it  looks  very  much  as  if  such  an  accusation  could  be  sustained.  The 
old  plan  of  teaching  children  to  speak  and  write  the  English  language 
was  just  as  sensible  and  successful  as  to  attempt  to  teach  swimming, 
base-ball,  lawn-tennis,  and  other  athletic  sports,  or  some  branch  of 
manual  skill,  by  a  minute  study  of  the  parts  of  the  body...  Such  study 
maybe  requisite  to  perfection  in  those  sports;  but  its  usefulness  must 
come  after  much  actual  practice  has  made  the  learner  familiar  with 
his  strong  points,  his  weaknesses,  and  the  nature  of  the  sport  or  other 
accomplishment  in  which  success  is  desired.  Here  and  there  one 
more  gifted  or  more  zealous  than  his  comrades  began  to  love  his  com¬ 
position-work,  in  spite  of  its  traditional  repulsiveness,  and,  by  diligent 
practice,  learned  how  to  write.  Debating  societies  and  similar  influ¬ 
ences  fanned  inj)thers  the  spark  of  eloquence  into  flame.  But,  as  for 
teaching  children  in  general  to  speak  or  write  correctly  or  in  any 
other  way,  the  old  plan  of  instruction  was  well-nigh  useless. 

In  the  higher  branches  of  English  study,  including  rhetoric  and  lit¬ 
erature,  there  was  perhaps  a  less  lamentable  state  of  affairs.  But,  as 
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in  the  earlier  study,  still  in  rhetoric  the  gulf  between  theory  and  prac¬ 
tice  was  very  wide  and  very  deep.  The  study  of  literature  was  sim¬ 
ply  a  study  of  biography,  in  which  literary  works  were  known  chiefly 
by  name.  That  such  study  was  useful,  is  doubtless  true  ;  but  that  it 
was  an  effective  study  of  literature,  is  not  true.  Pupils  formed  judg¬ 
ments  of  literary  productions  by  hearsay,  and  condemned  or  applauded 
simply  because  such  condemnation  or  applause  was  found  in  the  books 
which  they  studied. 

To  say  that  all  this  is  changed,  would  be  to  betray  an  ignorance  of 
educational  work.  But  to  say  that  in  primary,  intermediate,  and  ad¬ 
vanced  work,  new  and  better  methods  are  known  and  e.xtensively  prac¬ 
ticed,  is  entirely  within  the  limits  of  truth.  The  sun  of  a  new  day  in 
the  study  of  English  has  not  reached  the  zenith,  but  it  has  risen  above 
the  horizon  and  shines  brightly  enough  to  make  the  shadows  upon  the 
landscape  very  distinct.  I  shall  try  to  indicate  some  of  the  desirable 
methods  which  are  already  in  use,  and  others  which,  in  my  judgment, 
ought  to  prevail  in  the  study  of  the  English  language  and  its  literature. 

III. 

Down  at  the  bottom  of  all  methods  of  teaching  language,  lies  the 
oft-forgotten  fact  that  language  presupposes  thought,  feeling,  or  pur¬ 
pose.  It  is  probably  safe  to  say  that,  without  at  least  one  of  these, 
language  never  could  have  existed  and  never  ought  to  exist.  To  at¬ 
tempt  to  teach  a  person,  young  or  old,  to  talk  or  write  without  any¬ 
thing  to  say,  is  about  equally  difficult  and  useless.  To  allow  him  to 
tell  only  what  others  see  and  say,  instead  of  observing  and  thinking 
for  himself,  is  to  train  a  parrot,  whose  remarks  may  be  very  wonderful, 
but  will  seldom  be  either  very  agreeable  or  very  valuable. 

To  acquire  the  power  and  the  habit  of  observing,  the  child  must  be 
brought  into  conscious  contact  with  many  objects  on  which  he  may 
exercise  his  senses.  He  must  handle,  see,  hear,  taste,  and  smell 
things  for  himself.  His  observation  must  be  so  guided  and  aided  that 
he  will  grasp  the  essential  characteristics  of  things,  and  learn  to  recog¬ 
nize  both  the  likenesses  and  the  differences  which  objects  present  to 
the  senses.  Moreover,  the  objects  upon  which  he  is  asked  to  exercise 
his  observation  and  thought  must  be  such  as  lie  within  his  range  of 
understanding.  That  his  conclusions  may  be  of  worth,  he  must,  in 
every  case,  penetrate  through  the  conventional  form  to  the  underly¬ 
ing  characteristic.  He  must  be  fed, — not  stuffed, — with  knowledge. 
Since  the  powerof  keeping  a  large  number  of  consciously  stored  ideas 
ready  for  use  and  of  promptly  bringing  them  forward  when  they  are 
wanted  is  an  important  part  of  good  thinking,  his  memory  must  be 
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carefully  trained  to  grasp  and  hold  every  item  of  valuable  information 
with  which  he  becomes  acquainted.  Upon  the  materials  thus  col¬ 
lected  and  changed  from  lumber  into  furniture,  the  imagination  must 
be  trained  to  act.  He  must  see  in  the  forms  and  the  phenomena  about 
him  the  germs  of  the  things  and  the  events  of  which  he  reads,  until 
words  always  suggest  vivid  pictures,  and  the  pictures  become  to  him 
realities.  When  the  mind  has  acquired  this  power  and  this  habit  of 
assimilating  and  vivifying  information,  it  ceases  to  be  merely  a  cistern 
of  knowledge  and  becomes  a  fountain  of  thought.  Expression,  both 
oral  and  written,  will  then  be  original,  abundant,  and  valuable. 

No  person  destitute  of  this  power  can  become  a  great  writer.  A 
lack  of  such  training  in  school  may  be  remedied  by  natural  inclina¬ 
tion,  which  of  its  own  impulse  increases  into  habit.  But  sometimes 
and  somehow  the  mind  must  learn  to  translate  things  into  thoughts 
and  give  “  to  airy  nothing  a  local  habitation  and  a  name,”  before  its 
product  is  worthy  the  name  of  literature.  When  the  mind  has  this 
power  it  may  even  draw  upon  the  thoughts  of  others  with  impunity ; 
for  whatever  it  takes  from  another  it  will  mold  into  new  forms  and 
impregnate  with  a  new  spirit.  It  was  this  that  made  Shakspere  at 
once  the  greatest  plagiarist  and  the  greatest  original  in  the  language. 

The  mastery  of  language  involves  two  things.  The  first  of  these 
is  the  ability  to  understand  the  expressed  thoughts,  feelings,  and  pur¬ 
poses  of  others  ;  i.  e.,  to  translate  words  and  signs  into  conceptions.- 
In  other  words,  it  demands  the  power  and  the  habit  of  listening  well 
and  of  reading  well.  The  second  requisite  is  the  ability  to  express 
thoughts,  feelings,  and  purposes ;  i.  e.,  to  translate  conceptions  into 
words  and  signs.  In  other  words,  it  demands  the  power  and  the  habit 
of  talking  well  and  writing  well. 

A  person  who  has  no  power  to  distinguish  one  word  from  another^, 
or  one  musical  tone  from  another,  is  practically  deaf.  If  he  is  unable 
to  distinguish  one  sentence  from  another,  but  is  conscious  of  only  a. 
succession  of  words  from  which  he  gains  no  thought,  he  is  not  much 
more  fortunate.  Those  who  habitually  disregard  what  is  being  said' 
in  their  presence,  are  practically  in  the  condition  of  those  who  cannot 
hear  at  all.  In  conversation  they  seldom  know  what  has'  been  said,, 
and  either  ask  for  its  repetition  or  ignore  it  altogether.  They  attend 
a  lecture,  and  when  it  is  ended  cannot  give  the  merest  outline  of  its 
substance.  The  consequence  is  that  they  are  in  many  cases  ciphers, 
when  they  might  otherw-ise  be  significant  figures.  No  one  can  afford: 
to  lose  the  opportunities  for  improvement  which  occur  in  his  daily  in¬ 
tercourse  with  those  about  him.  It  is,  therefore,  important  that  the- 
training  of  a  pupil  should  be  distinctly  aimed  at  the  acquisition  of,. 
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not  only  the  power,  but  also  the  habit  of  comprehending  and  re¬ 
membering  what  is  said  in  his  presence. 

The  other  way  in  which  we  derive  information  and  inspiration 
through  the  medium  of  language,  is  reading.  It  demands  three  things. 
The  first  is  perfect  familiarity  with  the  various  characters  used  in 
written  and  printed  language,  with  their  proper  uses  and  meanings. 
The  second  is  the  ability  to  gather  from  these  the  meaning  and  spirit 
which  the  writer  put  into  them.  The  third,  in  the  case  of  oral  read¬ 
ing,  is  to  interpret  for  others  the  meaning  and  spirit  thus  gathered. 
Mechanical  reading,  in  which  the  words  are  spoken  correctly,  but  in 
which  the  thoughts  are  neglected,  is  as  unsatisfactory  as  that  reading 
of  music  which  gives  exclusive  attention  to  the  names  of  the  notes, 
the  rests,  and  the  other  elements  of  musical  notation,  but  which  neg¬ 
lects  the  expression  of  the  sounds  which  the  notes  and  other  marks 
represent.  From  the  reading  lesson  may  be  taught  also  the  names, 
the  forms,  and  the  uses  of  words  and  signs ;  or,  in  other  words,  the 
grammatical  features  of  the  language.  The  power  and  the  unvary¬ 
ing  habit  of  noticing  correctly  the  details  of  a  written  or  printed  page 
are  essential  to  their  correct  interpretation.  Thus  the  careful  observa¬ 
tion  that  is  cultivated  by  the  teaching  of  these  details  in  the  reading 
exercise  is  the  directest  possible  means  of  learning  to  read,  and  at 
the  same  time  is  laying  the  foundation  upon  which  the  whole  structure 
of  a  mastery  of  English  must  rest. 

To  reading  belongs  the  study  of  English  literature.  I  presume  that 
the  traditional  gulf  between  them  may  impart  to  this  statement  a 
strange  sound.  So  much  routine  and  formality,  and,  perhaps,  dra¬ 
matic  elocution,  have  sheltered  themselves  under  the  wing  of  the  read¬ 
ing  class  that  it  may  astonish  some  teachers  to  hear  one  claim  that 
pupils  in  school,  as  well  as  their  friends  outside,  should  read  for  the 
sake  of  information  and  culture.  It  is  evident  that  a  child  must  ac¬ 
quire  a  certain  power  of  understanding  words  and  signs  before  he  is 
able  to  read  independently.  But  it  is  pretty  generally  admitted  that 
this  understanding  will  be  gained  more  rapidly  by  connecting  the 
child’s  study  with  objects  and  thoughts  which  enter  into  his  experi¬ 
ence  and  appeal  to  his  sympathies  than  by  the  opposite  method.  If 
this  is  so  at  the  beginning,  how  much  truer  is  it  in  the  progress  of  a 
child’s  training.  Happy  are  those  children  to  whom  the  treasures  of 
Mother  Goose  and  the  other  traditional  lore  of  the  nursery  are  made 
familiar.  They  are  to  them  in  their  tender  years  as  real  treasures 
as  Gray’s  Elegy  and  King  Lear  can  be  at  any  subsequent  period. 
Just  as  soon  as  a  child  is  able  to  comprehend  the  real  works  of  liter¬ 
ature,  he  should  read  them,  and  be  released  from  books  which  con- 
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template  nothing  more  than  the  formal  acquisition  of  the  ability  to 
read.  How  many  hours,  days,  and  even  years,  are  spent  in  the  dull 
and  deadening  routine  of  the  reading  class.  Meantime  the  golden 
years  are  fleeting,  and  the  masterpieces  of  literature  are  sealed  books, 
of  whose  very  existence  the  child  is  ignorant.  If  the  long  series  of 
text-books  is  deemed  indispensable,  the  teacher  ought  to  connect  the 
fugitive  gems  and  the  fragments  of  standard  works  with  their  authors 
or  the  works  to  which  they  belong.  He  ought  to  so  aid  the  pupil  in 
appreciating  their  beauties  and  feeling  their  charm  that  he  will  seek 
out  their  companion-pieces  and  the  wholes  of  which  they  are  parts. 
Another  means  of  leading  pupils  to  read  standard  books  is  to  give 
them  additional  credit  on  their  school  record  for  each  book  read.  In 
this  way  they  will  often  be  induced  to  read  one  or  two  standard  books 
each  term,  and  the  detail  with  which  they  will  reproduce  what  they 
have  read,  as  evidence  of  their  work,  is  as  amazing  to  the  listener  as 
it  is  valuable  to  them. 

When  the  time  comes  for  more  formal  study  of  English  literature 
the  ideal  course  is  not  so  evident.  It  ought  to  result  in  a  hunger  and 
thirst  for  literary  culture,  and  such  delicacy  of  taste  as  can  discrimi¬ 
nate  between  the  valuable  and  the  worthless.  It  ought  to  result  also 
in  such  a  comprehensive  knowledge  of  the  entire  field  as  will  enable 
the  pupil  to  make  for  himself  the  best  choice  of  literary  food.  For 
the  accomplishment  of  these  ends,  I  know  of  no  better  course  than 
that  which  has  for  some  time  been  pursued  in  the  Albany  Academy. 
It  begins  with  half  a  year’s  work  in  English  poetry,  in  which  the 
chief  aim  is  to  cultivate  by  constant  reading  and  class  conference  a 
power  to  appreciate  the  form  and  the  spirit  of  true  poetry.  The  bi¬ 
ographies  of  authors,  the  chronology  of  works,  in  short,  the  history  of 
the  literature  is  utterly  ignored,  except  so  far  as  it  seems  to  assist  in 
cultivating  a  love  for  the  literature  itself. 

Following  this  has  come  a  year’s  work  on  the  history,  the  criticism, 
the  biography,  and  the  reading  of  general  English  literature.  As  an 
indispensable  aid  to  literary  history,  the  general  history  of  England  has 
been  studied ;  and,  as  essential  to  a  clear  understanding  of  both,  the 
geography  involved  has  been  made  a  standing  requirement.  More  and 
more  the  preparation  of  lessons  has  t?ken  the  form  of  intelligent  and 
thoughtful  reading.  More  and  more  the  recitation  has  become  sim 
ply  a  conference  of  teacher  and  pupils,  in  which  an  approximation  to 
equal  rights  of  speech  and  opinion  has  prevailed.  More  and  more 
have  the  pupils  seemed  to  reach  below  the  surface,  to  seize  upon  the 
true  spirit  of  literary  study,  and  to  show  its  results  in  broadened 
views  and  in  useful  information.  In  short,  teacher  and  pupils  have 
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agreed  that  they  were  no  longer  playing  at  the  study  of  literature, 
but  were  gathering  a  harvest  full  of  value  and  of  satisfaction. 


When  a  pupil  has  acquired  the  ability  to  understand  and  interpret 
the  words  of  others  in  oral  speech  and  in  written  records,  his  further 
use  for  language  must  lie  in  the  direction  of  oral  and  written  ex¬ 
pression.  The  problem  of  his  instruction  becomes  simply  that  of 
teaching  him  to  talk  well  and  to  write  well.  Whatever  the  method 
pursued,  these  ends  must  be  kept  steadily  in  view,  and  it  must  be 
distinctly  remembered  that  the  means  by  which  these  ends  are 
accomplished  are  of  no  consequence,  provided  the  ends  themselves 
are  attained.  The  spelling-book,  the  copy-book,  the  language 
lessons,  the  grammar,  and  the  rhetoric  are  simply  tools  in  the  hands 
of  the  teacher.  If  the  pupil  can  talk  well  and  write  well  when  the 
teacher  is  through  with  him  and  has  not  spent  an  undue  amount  of 
time  in  the  process  of  learning,  it  is  nobody’s  business  whether  he 
has  followed  the  traditional  course  or  not.  If,  when  the  teacher  is 
done  with  him,  he  cannot  talk  well  and  write  well,  his  instruction 
has  not  been  successful,  no  matter  how  many  books  he  has 
learned. 

The  two  natural  divisions  of  oral  expression  are  conversation  and 
oratory.  Of  these,  the  one  which  has  received  by  far  the  greater 
attention  in  schools  is  oratory.  The  one  which  is  by  far  the  more 
generally  useful  to  nine  persons  in  ten  is  conversation.  In  fact,  it 
seems  as  if  the  ability  to  converse  well  had  been  taken  for  granted. 
Were  the  assumption  sustained  by  the  fact,  the  course  pursued 
would  be  commendable.  But  the  fact  is  that  ordinary  pupils  cannot 
tell  well  what  they  know  and  think,  and  that  the  teacher  should  in 
all  the  oral  work  of  the  school  make  a  distinct  effort  to  cultivate  in 
his  pupils  the  habit  of  clear,  correct,  and  graceful  expression.  I 
have  used  the  word  habit  advisedly.  It  cannot  be  emphasized  too 
much.  The  rules  and  definitions  of  the  books,  the  rich  treasures  of 
the  dictionary,  and  the  theoretical  views  he  receives,  are  of  no  account 
to  the  pupil  until  they  pass  from  knowledge  into  practice. 

Accordingly,  from  the  child’s  first  entrance  into  school  to  the 
close  of  his  college  career,  he  should  be  taught  and  required  to  make 
all  his  answers  and  statements  in  correct,  definite,  and  graceful 
language.  His  vocabulary  should  be  enlarged  by  minute  descrip¬ 
tions  of  the  things  which  form  a  part  of  his  daily  life  and  conversa¬ 
tion.  It  should  be  made  familiar  and  flexible  by  constant  use  on  all 
suitable  subjects  and  occasions.  He  should  be  taught  to  tell  in  his 
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own  language  the  results  of  his  observation  and  his  reading.  He 
should  learn  to  discuss  with  candor  and  clearness  ordinary  subjects 
in  his  school  work,  and  those  less  familiar  in  specially  arranged  con¬ 
tests.  Above  all  he  should  be  required,  in  his  ordinary  recitations, 
to  give  without  questions  a  clear,  comprehensive,  and  graceful 
account  of  what  he  has  learned  and  thinks  on  the  topic  assigned. 
He  should  be  able,  in  a  public  examination,  to  tell  without  confusion 
what  he  kno  vs  of  the  work  he  claims  to  have  performed. 

Perhaps  I  am  sketching  an  educational  millenium  with  too  free  a 
hand.  But  it  certainly  seems  a  reasonable  thing  to  ask,  as  the  result 
of  years  of  instruction.  One  thing,  in  all  this  demand,  must  not  be 
forgotten.  It  is  that  a  person’s  confidence  in  himself  is  essential  to 
good  oral  expression  on  his  part.  Whatever  exercises,  therefore, 
tend  to  give  him  more  ease,  self-possession,  and  confidence  in  his 
own  strength  and  grace,  will  directly  aid  him  in  oral  expression. 
Declamation,  recitation,  gymnastics,  and  music  all  have  this  effect, 
and  are  consequently  very  desirable  for  this  reason,  were  they  of  no 
value  in  other  directions.  As  a  means  of  furnishing  the  mind  with 
useful  and  inspiring  thoughts  and  apt  expressions,  the  memorizing 
of  such  passages  of  literature  as  seem  best  adapted  to  this  end  is 
greatly  to  be  desired. 

If  a  copious  and  ready  vocabulary,  and  habits  of  accuracy  in 
execution  are  vital  in  oral  expression,  what  must  we  say  of  them  in 
written  expression,  where  every  mark  has  a  meaning,  every  imper¬ 
fection  is  recorded,  and  where  facility  is  scarcely  less  desirable  than 
a  perfect  manuscript }  The  perverse  tendency  of  instruction  to  be 
impractical  has  been  peculiarly  manifest  in  this  branch  of  language 
study.  I  have  heard  somewhere  of  a  person  who  exhausted  the 
wits  of  his  friends  by  asking  them  to  guess  how  another  person  had 
spelled  the  word  “  cat  ”  After  they  had  unsuccessfully  stretched 
their  imaginations  to  the  utmost,  and  had  in  vain  suggested  all  the 
permutations  and  combinations  of  the  entire  alphabet,  he  astonished 
and  edified  them  by  the  information  that  the  spelling  to  which  he 
referred  was  c  a-t.  Something  like  this  has  for  many  years  been 
going  on  in  the  teaching  of  written  language.  The  spelling-book 
has  been  crammed  down  the  intellectual  throats  of  pupils ;  they  have 
been  drilled  in  right  curves,  left  curves,  lines,  and  spaces ;  they  have 
learned  the  rules  and  definitions  of  the  grammar ;  they  have  parsed 
and  analyzed ;  they  have  corrected  false  syntax ;  they  have  learned 
with  care  the  distinctions  and  the  cautions  of  the  rhetoric.  They 
have  not  been  required  to  write  to  a  sufficient  extent  to  make  these 
formidable  preparations  of  much  value.  At  last  it  has  occurred  to 
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some  that  it  might  be  a  good  plan  to  set  pupils  to  writing,  and  make 
the  thing  they  were  trying  to  teach  the  subject  of  instruction.  And 
behold !  the  discovery  has  been  heralded  abroad  as  a  "  new  educa¬ 
tion  ”  ;  and,  like  most  other  new  things,  it  is  viewed  with  a  degree  of 
suspicion.  But  it  is  the  true  method.  Time  will  both  accomplish 
and  vindicate  its  general  adoption. 

The  old  method  of  language  study  concerned  itself  primarily  with 
teaching  the  facts  and  the  principles  of  expression,  and  largely 
neglected  their  habitual  use.  The  new  method  concerns  itself  with 
their  use,  and  acquires  the  facts  and  the  principles  because  a  know¬ 
ledge  of  them  is  essential  to  good  expression.  Composition  is  made 
the  basis  of  instruction  ;  how  to  continually  improve  it,  is  the 
problem.  Hence  the  child  must  be  required,  from  his  first  entrance 
into  school,  to  write  correctly,  neatly,  and  promptly  all  work  that 
admits  of  being  written.  After  the  teacher  has  made  the  written 
form  of  a  word  or  a  sentence,  the  beginner  must  learn  to  make  it 
himself.  The  careful  and  exact  copying  of  dictation  exercises, 
reading  lessons,  and  important  portions  of  text-books,  with  all  the 
recognized  adjuncts  of  written  expression,  should  be  used  to  cultivate 
accuracy  in  details.  After  pupils  have  named  and  described  the 
things  which  form  a  part  of  their  daily  life  and  conversation,  they 
should  be  taught  to  write  out  these  descriptions  with  such  additions 
and  improvements  as  more  careful  study  may  suggest. 

To  the  progressive  teacher  there  is  no  need  of  detailing  subjects 
and  devices.  The  written  reproduction  of  interesting  stories,  con¬ 
versations,  and  readings  ;  the  composition  of  original  stories, 
suggested  by  pictures  or  passages  of  literature  ;  accounts  of  journeys, 
meetings,  and  important  public  ev'ents, — all  these,  and  many  others, 
are  familiar.  Readiness  may  be  cultivated  by  impromptu  composi¬ 
tions  on  easy  subjects,  for  the  writing  of  which  ten  or  fifteen 
minutes  are  allowed.  Accuracy  and  completeness  of  treatment  will 
result  from  frequent  written  examinations  in  which  correctness  and 
neatness  of  execution  affect  the  standing.  The  world  of  art  and  the 
whole  realm  of  nature  are  open  to  both  teacher  and  pupil,  and  ever 
invite  attention.  The  objects  and  parts  of  objects  in  the  school¬ 
room  will  furnish  materials  for  many  interesting  and  valuable  exer¬ 
cises.  The  useful  and  beautiful  objects  in  the  house,  the  garden, 
and  the  field,  will  give  an  infinite  range  of  subjects  at  once  attractive 
and  profitable.  If  these  subjects  were  generally  used  in  schools,  the 
amazing  ignorance  of  common  things  that  prevails  among  the 
masses  would  cease.  How  many  persons  in  an  ordinary  school 
district  can  tell  even  the  names  of  the  trees  within  its  limits  ?  How 
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many  know  the  habits  of  the  birds  that  sing  around  their  dwellings 
and  fill  the  forests  with  music  ?  Yet  every  schoolboy  spends  time 
enough  rambling  over  the  fields  to  know  every  bird  by  name,  to 
know  its  plumage,  and  its  habits  and  its  song.  Every  plant  and 
every  flower,  with  their  structure  and  their  odor,  might  be  familiar 
to  him,  if  he  were  taught  to  observe  them  in  his  rambles  and  required 
to  write  about  them  daily  in  his  school.  It  certainly  seems  that,  by 
a  proper  arrangement  of  school-work,  most  pupils  might,  in  addition 
to  ordinary  attainments,  obtain  a  vast  amount  of  knowledge  con¬ 
cerning  the  objects  around  them.  Well  might  we  imitate  some 
features  of  savage  education. 

“  Then  the  little  Hiawatha, 

Learned  of  every  bird  its  language. 

Learned  their  names  and  all  their  secrets. 

How  they  built  their  nests  in  summer, 

Where  they  hid  themselves  in  winter. 

Talked  with  them  whene’er  he  met  them, 

Called  them  ‘  Hiawatha’s  Chickens.* 

Of  all  beasts  he  learned  the  language. 

Learned  their  names  and  all  their  secrets, — 

How  the  beavers  built  their  lodges. 

Where  the  squirrels  hid  their  acorns. 

How  the  reindeer  ran  so  swiftly. 

Why  the  rabbit  was  so  timid, — 

Talked  with  them  whene’er  he  met  them. 

Called  them  ‘  Hiawatha’s  Brothers.’” 

If,  in  order  to  make  room  for  such  instruction,  it  were  necessary  to 
neglect  the  subjects  at  present  taught,  the  case  would  be  different ; 
although  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  no  improvements  could  be 
made  in  the  usual  course  of  study.  But  if  composition  is  made  the 
basis  of  language  study,  these  familiar  subjects  will  be  the  very  best 
that  can  be  used.  Thus  language  will  be  most  effectually  taught, 
and  the  knowledge  of  nature,  though  gained  incidentallly,  will  be 
of  incalculable  value.  But,  important  as  all  this  certainly  is,  it 
must  not  be  forgotten  that  no  teaching  of  language  can  be  effect¬ 
ive  without  persistent  attention  to  the  thousand  and  one  details 
of  form  and  use  which  cover  the  whole  field  of  penmanship, 
spelling,  grammar,  and  rhetoric.  If  the  spelling  class  is  to  give  way 
to  a  composition  class,  the  composition  class  must  see  that  spelling 
is  not  neglected.  If  the  penmanship  class  is  omitted,  penmanship 
itself  must  still  be  taught.  If  the  forms  and  uses  of  words  are  not 
taught  in  special  language  lessons  or  in  the  grammar  class,  they  must 
be  learned  nevertheless,  and  the  principles  of  expression  must  be 
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habitually  regarded,  whether  they  are  learned  formally  or  informally. 
Unless  this  necessity  of  attention  to  details  is  continually  kept  in 
mind,  the  results  cannot  fail  to  be  unsatisfactory.  Every  written 
exercise  must  be  as  perfect  in  execution  as  the  pupil  can  make  it. 
If  he  is  not  sure  he  knows  how  a  word  is  spelled,  he  must  find  out 
before  he  writes  it.  If  he  is  not  sure  what  mark  of  punctuation  is 
needed,  he  must  find  out ;  and  he  must  be  persistently  held  to  the 
use  of  every  mark  in  its  proper  place.  His  penmanship  must 
invariably  be  plain,  regular,  and  beautiful ;  and,  to  this  end,  should 
conform  to  the  standard  system.  When  special  defects  of  any  kind 
become  prominent,  they  must  receive  such  time  and  attention  as  they 
require.  If  they  are  too  numerous  or  too  important  to  be  disposed 
of  in  the  regular  exercises,  special  exercises  must  be  devoted  to 
them.  But  such  separate  classes  are  not  needed  in  the  early  stages 
of  instruction,  unless  there  are  definite  errors  to  be  corrected ;  and, 
if  there  are,  the  instruction  should  be  aimed  directly  at  those 
errors. 

When  enough  of  such  elementary  work  has  been  done  to  make  the 
ordinary  forms  and  uses  of  words  and  the  ordinary  means  of  ex¬ 
pression  familiar,  and  when  the  process  of  writing  has  become  a 
mere  matter  of  manual  labor,  the  problem  of  composition  ceases  to 
be  elementary  and  becomes  a  question  of  literary  excellence.  Then 
comes  a  demand  for  a  complete  and  scientific  knowledge  of  the 
language  in  all  its  details.  Not  simply  its  general  structure,  but  its 
idioms,  its  niceties  of  word  and  phrase,  and  its  critical  interpretation, 
must  be  mastered  by  a  thorough  course  of  instruction  in  grammar 
and  rhetoric. 

The  whole  matter  of  advanced  composition  should  be  treated  as 
literary  work  instead  of  school  drudgery.  Pupils  should  be  en¬ 
couraged  to  write  from  their  own  stand-points,  and  to  assume  toward 
their  subjects  the  attitude  of  independent  investigators.  They 
should  choose  subjects  in  which  they  will  feel  an  interest,  and  study 
them  in  all  their  branches  and  bearings.  Above  all,  their  work 
should  be  original  ;  for  whatever  value  their  writing  sever  have  will 
be  the  result  of  either  their  own  thinking  or  their  own  expression. 
If  to  literary  freedom  and  refinement  they  can  add  instructive  and 
attractive  drawings,  their  productions  will  have  still  further  merit 
and  value.  To  those  who  have  never  introduced  this  feature  into 
composition  work,  the  skill,  the  enthusiasm,  and  the  benefit  which 
result  from  it  can  scarcely  be  imagined  That  the  methods  here 
•suggested  are  practical,  experience  has  shown.  That  they,  or  others 
in  the  same  spirit,  may  become  general,  ought  to  be  the  prayer  of 
•every  friend  of  genuine  education  and  of  literary  excellence. 
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THE  EEL  A  LIVE  POSITIONS  OF  FRENCH  AND  ENGLISH 

TEACHERS. 

BY  WILLIAM  SOLEMAX,  ENGLAND. 

Author  of  Songs  from  the  IVest,  The  Rector  of  St.  Judy,  etc. 


The  writer  of  this  paper  has  a  perfect  recollection  of  the  state  of 
affairs  which  preceded  the  employment  of  certificated  teachers  in 
English  schools.  He  well  remembers  the  morning  when  he  was 
taken  to  Miss  Brown’s  academy  for  the  first  time.  He  still  sees  the 
pretty,  plump  girl  of  one-and  twenty,  with  a  merry,  laughing,  blonde 
face,  that  all  the  school-keeping  in  the  world  could  not  spoil.  It  is 
true  she  was  something  of  a  sloven,  but  as  he  looks  back  forty  years 
and  recalls  the  bright,  grey  eyes,  and  the  humorous  mouth  that 
never  said  an  unkind  word  to  him,  he  can  forgive  the  loose,  short 
frock  with  the  frayed  frills,  and  the  untidy  slippers  that  showed  the 
pretty  ankles.  And  he  sighs  as  he  thinks  of  the  day  when  he  had  to 
leave  her  and  go  into  the  charge  of  brutal  David  Pelter,  who  soon 
flung  the  books  at  his  head,  and  flogged  him  unmercifully.  But  that 
state  of  affairs  has  passed  away,  and  the  education  of  the  young  is 
now  intrusted  to  a  fairly-trained  body  of  men  and  women.  The 
great  tide  of  education  has  set  in,  and  although  there  is  a  tendency 
in  England  to  make  it  run  within  the  narrow  channel  laid  down  in 
Mr.  Mundella’s  code,  instead  of  permitting  it  to  flow  on  like  a 
mighty  river  that  sends  its  fertilizing  waters  hither  and  thither 
before  it  finds  its  way  to  the  parent  sea,  there  is  no  doubting  the 
fact  that  we  are  waking  up  to  the  necessity  of  educating  the  people. 
America,  Germany,  Belgium,  and  Switzerland  were  all  far  ahead  of 
us  in  the  race  when  Mr.  Forster  set  his  hand  to  the  great  work  in 
1870.  We  have  not  yet  overtaken  them,  and  now  France  is  rapidly 
coming  to  the  front.  Sedan  taught  la  belle  France  a  terrible  lesson 
about  the  importance  of  popular  education.  But  success  in  the  race 
depends  so  much  on  the  teachers,  and  the  conditions  under  which 
they  work,  that  it  is  proposed  in  this  short  paper  to  compare  the 
relative  positions  of  the  French  and  English  teacher. 

In  the  first  place,  the  French  primary  teacher  is  a  servant  of  the 
State.  Like  the  French  soldier,  he  may  be  said  to  carry  a  marshal’s 
bdton  in  his  pocket.  He  can  become  an  inspector  of  schools,  and 
even  inspector-general.  Over  80  per  cent,  of  the  French  in- 
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specters  have  risen  from  the  ranks  of  teaching.  In  Belgium  every 
inspector  has  been  a  teacher.  The  French  teacher’s  position  is 
safe.  He  cannot  be  dismissed  except  for  some  grave  delinquency, 
and  that  must  be  proved  at  a  trial  where  the  accused  will  have  the 
opportunity  of  defending  himself.  His  superiors  are  invariably  men 
of  education  and  enlightened  views,  which  is  far  more  than  can  be 
said  of  the  rural  school  boards,  under  whom  so  many  English 
teachers  have  to  work.  It  is  true  his  pay  is  not  so  high  as  that  of 
his  'En'^Wsh.  confrere,  hMt  the  cost  of  living  is  much  smaller  in  France 
than  in  this  country,  and  the  French  teacher  is  always  provided  with 
house-room,  fuel,  and  light  free  of  e.xpense.  He  is  exempt  from 
military  service,  and  he  has  a  career  before  him.  In  addition  to  the 
inspectorships,  the  higher  schools  are  open  to  him,  and  he  is  sure  of 
a  pension.  Those  of  the  French  teachers  who  become  inspectors 
receive  from  $600  to  $1,650  a  year,  and  although  these  sums  are  far 
less  than  the  remuneration  of  English  school-inspectors,  they  are 
considered  prizes  by  the  French  primary  teachers.  French  children 
attend  much  better  than  the  English,  especially  in  the  towns,  and 
the  income  of  the  school  and  its  teacher  does  not  depend  on  what 
the  inspector  says  at  the  end  of  the  year.  In  addition  to  the  income 
from  school-fees,  which  vary  with  the  means  of  the  parent,  the 
French  primary  school  has  three  other  sources  of  subvention.  In 
the  first  place,  the  commune  is  bound  to  contribute  a  certain  fixed 
sum  to  its  school  or  schools,  and  if  this  is  found  insufficient  the 
Department  comes  to  the  rescue.  Should  the  income  from  these 
sources  prove  inadequate,  the  central  government  at  Paris  makes  up 
the  deficiency.  The  teachers  are  thoroughly  well  trained,  and 
although  they  have  to  work  from  the  official  time  table,  they  are 
provided  with  the  very  best  apparatus,  and  they  are  not  expected  to 
bring  all  their  pupils  up  to  a  fixed  standard  in  a  fi.xed  time.  The 
children  are  bound  to  attend  school  until  they  are  fourteen  years  of 
age,  but  their  natural  capacity  is  carefully  considered  by  the  teachers. 
The  clever  boys  and  girls  make  rapid  progress,  while  the  dull  or 
weakly  are  never  driven,  as  in  this  country,  to  pass  a  certain  fi.xed 
standard,  in  order  that  the  inspector  may  give  the  full  grant. 

It  is  a  great  pity  that  religious  differences  make  it  almost  im¬ 
possible  to  teach  Christianity  in  English  day  schools,  but  the 
teachers  have  to  suffer  for  it.  In  the  voluntary  schools  of  this 
country  the  clergy  still  bear  sway,  and  even  in  many  a  rural  Board 
School  the  parson  has  a  great  deal  more  power  than  he  ought  to 
have.  But  in  the  church  voluntary  school  he  comes  and  goes  when 
he  likes.  In  eight  cases  out  of  ten  he  attends  every  morning  before 
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the  secular  work  begins,  and  he  takes  good  care  to  see  that  the  dose 
of  catechism  and  prayer  book  teaching  is  not  small.  The  English 
clergy  dislike  the  School  Board  system,  and  have  a  notion  that  before 
long  scriptural  instruction  will  be  shut  out  of  all  State-aided  schools. 
Perhaps  this  is  not  far  from  the  truth  ;  but  should  that  time  come,  it 
will  be  the  result  of  carrying  theological  differences  to  the  education 
of  the  young,  as  if  so-called  Christian  men  could  not  agree  as  to  what 
children  should  learn  about  their  Creator.  It  is  now  nearly  fifty 
years  since  Lord  Brougham  formulated  a  scheme  of  state  education 
in  which  the  Bible  should  be  read,  but  that  did  not  satisfy  the  Church 
of  England  party,  and  the  great  chancellor’s  suggestions  were  disre¬ 
garded.  To  this  very  day  the  clergy  often  encroach  on  the  time  that 
should  be  devoted  to  the  other  work,  thus  making  it  extremely  diffi¬ 
cult  for  the  head  teacher  and  his  assistants  to  bring  the  children  up 
to  the  requirements  of  the  official  code.  If  the  Nonconformists  of 
the  parish  claim  the  right  given  them  by  the  Cowper-Temple  clause 
of  the  Act  of  1870,  and  withdraw  their  children  from  the  parson’s 
church-teaching,  they  find  their  position  anything  but  comfortable. 
Then,  again,  the  ladies  from  the  rectory  or  vicarage  take  good  care 
to  attend  the  sewing  lessons  in  the  girls’  or  mixed  schools,  and  in 
these  classes  they  contrive  to  have  pretty  much  their  own  way. 
Indeed,  clerical  ingenuity  often  makes  these  visits  to  the  sewing 
class  the  means  of  defying  the  Cowper-Temple  clause,  by  reading  so- 
called  religious  stories  to  the  girls  while  the  sewing  and  knitting  are 
going  on.  These  readings  may  not  always  last  the  whole  length  of 
the  sewing  lesson,  but  that  the  parson’s  wife  or  daughter  does  resort 
to  this  means  of  enlightenment  is  beyond  dispute.  The  masters  and 
mistresses  of  the  great  majority  of  voluntary  schools  (which  are 
nearly  four  times  as  numerous  as  the  Board  Schools)  cannot  call 
Sundays  their  own.  If  they  refuse  to  attend  the  Sunday-schools, 
where  most  of  the  work  falls  to  their  lot,  they  soon  receive  notice  to 
quit.  A  very  large  number  of  them  have  to  play  the  organ  or  har¬ 
monium  in  church,  without  additional  salary,  and  they  dare  not 
refuse.  These  are  well-known  facts,  and  it  is  not  surprising  that  the 
best  English  elementary  masters  and  mistresses  seek  employment 
under  school  boards. 

It  was  stated,  just  now,  that  the  French  teacher  is  the  servant  of 
the  State.  It  would  be  difficult  to  say  e.xactly  who  is  the  master  of 
the  English  teacher.  The  State  does  not  recognize  him  as  its  ser¬ 
vant.  It  once  promised  him  a  pension,  and  prior  to  1862  some 
thousands  of  boys  and  girls  entered  the  profession  as  pupil-teachers, 
with  the  understanding  that  they  were  to  receive  pensions  on  retire- 
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ment.  A  scale  of  pensions  was  drawn  up,  but  the  minute  was 
afterwards  revoked,  and  the  teachers  did  not  get  their  pensions.  At 
present  the  sum  of  about  $40,cxx)  per  annum  is  provided  by  Parlia¬ 
ment  for  the  purpose  of  bestowing  small  allowances  on  the  most 
needy,  but  only  about  four  per  cent,  of  the  profession  obtain  what  1 
was  once  promised  to  all.  The  State  does  not  own  the  teacher  as  I 
its  servant,  but  it  pays  the  colleges  for  training  him,  and  most  of 
these  colleges  are  under  the  control  of  the  Church  of  England,  while 
the  school  boards  find  it  difficult  to  obtain  the  services  of  teachers 
whose  training  has  been  in  accordance  with  the  views  of  the  board. 
The  Birmingham  School  Board  have  done  their  best  to  establish  a 
training  college,  but  find  that  the  law  does  not  permit  it.  Public  ' 
opinion,  however,  is  fast  ripening  on  this  and  other  matters  relating  ' 
to  national  education,  and  before  long  clerical  intolerance  will  have  1 
to  give  way.  There  will  be  school  boards  in  every  parish,  teachers 
will  be  trained  in  State  controlled  colleges,  and  English  teachers  ■ 
will,  like  their  brethren  of  P" ranee,  become  the  servants  of  the  state. 
The  regime  of  an  English  minister  of  education  is  not  far  off.  At 
present  Mr.  Mundella  is  the  mere  instrumen:  of  the  Privy  Council. 
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The  portrait  of  Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  which  is  the  frontispiece  of  this 
number  of  Education,  introduces  to  our  readers  one  of  the  foremost  literary 
characters  that  have  given  distinction  to  American  authorship,  Mr.  Haw¬ 
thorne  was  born  on  the  Fourth  of  July,  1804,  at  Salem,  Massachusetts, 
The  house  is  still  standing  where  his  parents  lived  at  this  time.  It  was  a 
plain,  old-fashioned,  comfortable  abode.  The  original  family  name  was 
Hathornc,  but  in  early  manhood  young  Nathaniel  changed  the  spelling  of 
his  surname  to  Hawthorne,  an  alteration  adopted  by  the  other  members  of 
his  family.  It  is  believed  to  have  been  the  mode  of  spelling  practised  by 
the  English  progenitors  <  f  the  family.  The  founders  of  the  American 
branch  of  the  family  were  men  of  independent  character,  energetic,  and 
capable.  On  his  mother’s  side  Hawthorne  inherited  a  reserv'ed  disposition 
and  fondness  for  literature.  She  was  an  assiduous  reader  of  books,  covering 
a  wide  range  of  topics.  Nathaniel,  while  loving  books  in  his  boyhood,  was 
also  a  great  lover  of  nature,  and  was  especially  fond  of  domestic  animals, — 
cats  being  his  special  pets.  When  tired  of  reading  he  would  construct 
houses  of  his  books  for  his  pet  cat,  building  walls  for  her  to  leap,  and  tri¬ 
umphal  arches  for  her  to  pass  under. 

He  attended  the  school  in  Salem  taught  by  the  lexicographer.  Dr.  Wor¬ 
cester,  and  it  was  under  his  tuition  that  Hawthorne  receiv^ed  his  early 
elementary  instruction.  In  1818,  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  his  father  having 
died,  he  accompanied  his  mother  to  Maine,  and  spent  a  year  at  Raymond, 
and  enjoyed  the  “  breezy  life  ”  of  the  forest,  fishing  and  “  drinking  in  the 
tonic  of  a  companionship  with  untamed  nature.”  At  this  early  period  he 
began  keeping  a  “journal,”  e.xtracts  from  which  show  him  possessed  of 
remarkable  mental  clearness,  sharpness  of  vision,  and  a  facility  in  the  use 
of  language  which  gave  promise  of  the  future  foremost  writer  of  fiction  in 
America.  His  mother  and  friends  observed  his  many  evidences  of  a  gifted 
intelligence  and  an  uncommon  individuality,  and  decided  to  send  him  to 
college.  In  1819  he  went  back  to  Salem  to  continue  his  studies. 

In  March,  1820,  he  wrote  to  his  mother,  who  was  still  at  Raymond,  Me. : 
“  I  have  left  school,  and  have  begun  to  fit  for  colle,  e  under  Benjamin  L. 
Oliver,  lawyer  j  so  you  are  in  great  danger  of  having  one  learned  man  in 
your  family.  Shall  you  want  me  to  be  a  minister,  doctor,  or  lawyer  ?  A 
minister  I  will  not  be.”  .And  again  he  writes :  “  I  do  not  want  to  be  a 

doctor  and  live  by  men’s  diseases,  nor  a  minister  to  live  by  their  sins,  nor 
a  lawyer  and  live  by  their  quarrels  ;  so  I  don’t  see  that  there  is  anything 
left  but  for  me  to  be  an  author.  How  would  you  like,  some  day,  to  see  a 
whole  shelf  full  of  books  written  by  your  son,  with  ‘  Hawthorne’s  Works  ’ 
printed  on  the  backs  ?  ”  Thus  he  seemed  to  forecast  the  problem  of  his 
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future  occupation.  In  .4ugust  and  September  of  that  year  he  wrote  three 
numbers  of  a  miniature  weekly  paper  called  The  Spectator. 

In  1821  he  went  to  Brunswick,  Me.,  and  entered  Bowdoin  College,  and 
graduated  in  the  class  of  1825  with  Henry  W.  Longfellow,  George  B. 
Cheever,  John  S.  C.  Abbott,  and  other  well-known  men  of  prominence  in 
letters  in  America.  An  intimacy  was  formed  with  Franklin  Pierce,  of  the 
class  of  1824,  afterward  President  of  the  United  States.  This  friendship 
lasted  through  life.  Mr.  Hawthorne’s  life  took  a  literary  turn  after  his 
graduation,  his  first  published  article  being  “  Fanshawe,”  in  1828.  From 
this  time  he  wrote  steadily,  producing  Twice-told  Tales,  Mosses  from  an  Old 
Manse,  The  House  of  the  Seven  Gables,  The  Snow  Image  and  other  Tivice- 
told  Tales,  A  Wonder  Book  for  Girls  and  Boys,  Idnglewood  Tales,  The 
Whole  History  of  Grandfather^  s  Chair,  I  he  Scarlet  Letter,  1  he  Blithedale 
Romance,  The  Marble  Faun,  Our  Old  Home,  Passages  from  the  English 
Note-books  /.  and  II.,  Passages  from  the  American  Note-books,  Passages  from 
the  French  and  Italian  Note-books,  The  Dolliver  Romance,  Fanshawe,  Septimus 
Felton,  or  The  Elixir  of  Life,  Tales  and  Sketches,  Biographical  Stories,  Bio¬ 
graphical  Sketches,  Alice  Doone's  Appeal,  Chiefly  about  War  Matters,  and 
The  Life  of  Franklin  Pierce.  All  of  these  admirable  books  are  published 
by  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  Boston,  in  uniform  editions. 

James  Russell  Lowell  has  called  Hawthorne  the  greatest  imaginative 
writer  since  Shakespeare.  He  became  the  editor  of  the  Amtrican  Maga¬ 
zine  of  Useful  Knowledge,  published  in  Boston  in  1836.  He  destroyed 
many  of  his  earlier  stories,  but  in  1837  collected  enough  of  them  to  form 
the  Twice-told  Tales,  which  are  now  popular  in  the  schools  and  homes  of 
.America.  Hawthorne  took  a  place  in  the  Boston  Custom  House  in  1842, 
under  Bancroft,  who  was  then  the  Collector  of  the  Port.  In  1843 
he  took  up  his  abode  in  the  old  Ripley  House,  Concord,  Mass., 
close  by  the  bridge  where  the  “  Embattled  Farmers  ”  stood,  after  a  brief 
sojourn  at  Brook  Farm,  in  West  Roxbury.  In  1846  he  became  surveyor 
at  the  Salem  (Mass.)  Custom  House,  from  which  he  was  displaced  by  the 
Whigs  coming  into  power,  in  1850.  He  then  removed  to  Lenox,  Mass.,  and 
devoted  himself  to  authorship.  In  1853  he  was  given  the  Liverpool  (Eng¬ 
land)  consulate.  He  died  in  1863.  His  life  was  largely  secluded,  being 
naturally  of  a  shy  disposition,  and  rather  inclined  to  solitude  and  medita¬ 
tion.  His  early  literary  works  were  not  generally  appreciated,  but  each 
year  added  to  his  fame ;  and  at  the  time  of  his  death  his  genius  was  recog¬ 
nized  as  being  unique  and  remarkable. 
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FOREIGN  NOTES. 

England.  —  Technical  Instruction. — The  subject  of  technical  instruction 
is  discussed  with  unabated  interest  in  England  and  upon  the  Continent. 
The  report  of  the  royal  technical  commission,  England,  has  been  previously 
noticed  in  these  pages.  A  very  comprehensive  report  on  the  same  subject 
has  just  been  submitted  by  a  commission  appointed  by  the  German 
society  for  the  advancement  of  industries.  Both  reports  give  prominence 
to  the  admirable  provision  made  in  France  for  instruction  of  this  kind. 
The  English  commissioners  observe,  with  reference  to  evening  classes  in 
France,  that  in  addition  to  the  regular  school  work  carried  on,  courses  of 
lectures  are  given  on  artistic  and  scientific  subjects,  having  special  relation 
to  various  industries,  supplemented  occasionally  by  evening  class  instruc¬ 
tion  in  workshop  practice  The  walls  of  the  public  buildings  of  Paris,  as 
well  as  those  of  every  French  town  which  the  commissioners  visited,  were 
largely  placarded  with  the  announcements  of  evening  lectures  and  classes 
for  both  men  and  women.  The  subjects  of  instruction  are  of  the  most 
varied  character,  including  modern  languages,  social  science,  physical 
science,  biology,  mathemat  cs,  etc.  These  lectures  and  classes  are  carried 
on  at  the  expense  (i)  of  the  State  ;  (2)  of  the  municipalities;  (3)  of  asso¬ 
ciations  or  private  individuals,  or  jointly  by  these  bodies.  The  admission 
in  most  cases  is  free,  or  a  nominal  fee  only  is  demanded.  The  com¬ 
missioners  attended  one  of  the  evening  lectures  on  chemistry,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Conservatoire  National  des  Arts  et  Metiers,  where  an  audience 
of  from  four  to  five  hundred,  chiefly  poor  persons,  was  assembled.  Dr. 
Hermann  Gurthe,  who  signs  the  report  of  the  German  commission,  calls 
attention  to  the  great  number  of  industrial  schools  in  France  whose 
speciality  is  determined  by  local  interests.  Thus,  there  are  national 
schools  for  watch  and  clock  making  at  Cluses,  school  of  textile  industries 
at  Epinal,  of  flax-spinning  at  Lille,  of  weaving  at  Lyon,  of  lace-work  at 
Dieppe,  Creuzot,  Bayeux,  St.  Brienne,  and  so  on. 

The  English  commissioners  represent  the  weaving  schools  of  Germany 
as  among  the  very  best  of  the  kind  visited  by  them.  They  describe  par¬ 
ticularly  the  schools  at  Mulhouse,  Crefeld,  and  Chemnitz.  The  last  is 
noted  for  teaching  the  application  of  designs  to  the  loom,  and  for  varied 
instruction  in  the  weaving  of  many  kinds  of  fabrics,  by  hand  and  power 
looms. 

The  Health  Exhibit, — The  Health  Exhibit,  now  in  progress  in  London, 
affords  the  means  of  studying  and  comparing  the  systems  of  primary, 
general,  and  technical  education  in  several  principal  countries.  The  very 
full  reports  of  the  exhibition  that  have  reached  us,  all  agree  in  giving 
prominence  to  the  Belgian  division. 
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EDUCATION. 
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Infant  Schools. — The  Froebelian  system  of  instruction  was  never  more 
fully  and  satisfactorily  set  forth  than  in  this  exhibit.  All  the  infant  schools 
of  France  and  Belgium  are  based  upon  this  system,  and  the  specimens  of 
the  children’s  work  presented  by  both  countries  are  producing  a  deep  im¬ 
pression.  Dr.  Edmund  Friedemann,  of  Berlin,  has  sent  an  exhibit 
illustrating  a  very  advanced  form  of  the  Pestalozzi-Froebel  system  of  kinder 
garten  teaching.  The  collection  includes  small  boxes,  baskets,  stools, 
brushes,  and  prize  designs,  all  made  by  children  between  three  and  six 
years  of  age.  On  another  stand  the  same  master  shows  the  work  of  boys 
from  six  to  thirteen  years  of  age,  who  are  under  a  special  course  of  train¬ 
ing,  in  which  the  play-work  takes  an  earnest  form.  The  aim  of  this  experi¬ 
ment  is  to  provide  ‘‘a  fitting  education  out  of  school  hours”  for  the 
children  of  the  workmen  in  a  well  known  manufactory. 

School  Hygiene  — As  might  be  expected,  school  hygiene  is  made  a  promi¬ 
nent  feature  of  the  educational  section.  Reports  on  the  hygienic  condition 
of  schools,  rules  and  regulation  as  to  heating,  lighting,  etc.,  systems  of 
ventilation  and  drainage,  modes  of  heating,  school  desks  and  seats,  are  all 
brought  into  notice.  In  France  the  communes  can  only  obtain  govern¬ 
ment  help  by  complying  with  certain  requirements  as  to  space,  lighting, 
heating  and  ventilation,  so  that  the  schools  erected  under  the  existing 
system  promise  to  be  models  in  respect  to  hygienic  conditions. 

Conferences. — The  international  conferences  that  have  taken  place  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  Health  Exhibit  are  among  its  most  important  results.  The 
conference  on  school  hygiene,  which  was  held  the  last  week  in  July,  brought 
out  some  very  valuab  e  and  suggestive  papers  on  over-pressure,  the  eff  cts 
of  protracted  sessions,  atmospheric  conditions  of  school-rooms,  effects  of 
punishment,  home  lessons,  etc.  The  international  conference  on  education 
that  opened  August  4th  was  the  occasion  of  a  brilliant  and  imposing  as¬ 
semblage  of  teachers  and  dignitaries,  and  the  papers  and  discussions  justify 
the  declaration  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  that  “education  is  tlie  absorbing 
theme  of  the  present  time.”  Mr.  Mundella  made  a  happy  address  before 
the  conference,  in  which  he  styled  himself  an  “  opportunist  ”  in  education  ; 
that  is,  a  man  who  “has  to  do  the  best  he  can  under  the  circumstances.” 
In  a  paper  on  “Training  by  Universities  of  the  Public  Servants  of  the 
State,”  Mr.  Oscar  Browning,  Fellow’  of  King’s  College,  Cambridge,  referred 
in  complimentary  terms  to  the  schools  or  departments  of  political  science 
established  in  a  number  of  American  colleges.  Altogether  it  is  admitted 
that  the  representation  of  education  in  the  Health  Exhibit  surpasses  any¬ 
thing  heretofore  accomplished  in  that  direction. 
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